


GETTING THE MOST OUT of LIFE 


Beginning an Amazing Series of Conversations 
Between Two Great Minds | 
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Tooth paste buys 
a muffler for Dad 


It sounds mysterious—but isn't. Do a little arithmetic with 
us and find out. The average dentifrice costs you 50c. You 
use about a tube a month. Twelve times fifty equals six dol- 
lars, the yearly cost. Listerine Tooth Paste costs 25c (the 
large tube). Twelve times twenty-five equals three dollars. 
All right. Six dollars minus three dollars equals three dollars, 
your annual saving. Spend it as you please. The muffler is 
merely a suggestion. You have a thousand alternatives. 
Hosiery, for instance, or gloves, or handkerchiefs. 


Not by 


price alone 
did this dentifrice seize popularity 


THAT accounts for the im- ultra-modern methods of manu- 
mediate success of this facture and mass production. 
speedy new dentifrice? Certainly We urge you to try Listerine 
not the price alone. Tooth Paste. It will be a revela- 

While it is true that at 25c, tion to you. 
Listerine Tooth Paste accom- Note how white it makes your 
plishes an average saving of three teeth. How gently it polishes 
dollars a year per person, over them—yet how speedily. Note, 
dentifrices costing double that too, how cool, sweet and refreshed 
amount, this would not carry it your mouth feels long after the 
so quickly to a position among brushing is over—that cleanly 
the leaders. taste you associate with Listerine. 

It is the combination of out- We are proud of this product, 
standing quality, unquestioned re- and we ask you to compare it with 
sults, and a reasonable price, that any paste, at any price, and judge 
has done the trick. by results alone. At all druggists. 

Naturally, sucha price for such Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
a paste is made possible only by St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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S.. Breaks all records 


for economical transportation. 


Twenty-three Hundred Miles in Twenty- 
three Hours at $12.25 per Passenger 


On September 3rd, Vern Roberts, test 
pilot for Mono- Aircraft, Inc., accompanied 
by Dr. (Scotty) Burmood, service man for 
Velie radial motors, left Moline, Illinois, 
for Los Angeles in the Monocoupe. Their 
itinerary during three days totaled twenty- 
three hours and thirty minutes of flying 
and twenty-three hundred miles. 

The Velie M5, air-cooled, radial, equip- 
ped with the new Stromberg carburetor, 
used ninety gallons of gasoline and two 
gallons of oil in this twenty-three hurdred 
mile trip across desert and mountains. 

Twenty-five miles per gallon of gasoline 
(less than four gallons of gasoline per hour) 


making ninety gallons of gasoline at 25c 
and 2 gallons of oil at $1.00, the entire 
trip cost $24.50 or $12.25 for each of the 
two passengers. This is undoubtedly the 
most economical form of transportation 
the world has ever known. 

The Monocoupe is designed for the 
private owner. 

Its ease of control, comfort, low oper- 
ating cost and sturdy construction make 
it the ultimate plane for the private flyer. 
Decide now to enjoy the pride of owner- 
ship, to take part in this greatest of all 
sports and to profit PY this modern form 
of transportation. 


MONO-AIRCRAFT, Ine. “i=: 





Makers of Monocoupe, Monoprep and Monocoach 


FREE Send the coupon at right for illustrated 

booklet “Simplified Flying,” written in 
everyday language by a layman flyer, clearly explain- 
ing in non-technical terms the fundamentals and laws 
governing flying. “This booklet saved me more than 
$50 ‘n flying instruction,” says b. G. I., Chicago, IIl. 
We suggest you clip and mail the attached coupon at 
once. There is a limited supply of this edition available. 
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MONO-AIRCRAFT, Inc., M-12, Moline, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation, “Simplified Flying.” 


I am enclosing 10c to cover handling. 
Name... 
Address 


City... 
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THIS MONTH 


SERIALS 


Singing Arrows. 
The Mystery of the Living Alibi 
Lucky Money 


SHORT STORIES 


Numbers 1 and 7 
Two Men from the West .. . 
Lonely Man in Town ... . 


When The Second Mate Became 
An Earl 


He Was One of the Boston Bul- 
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by Edison Marshall 
by Seldon Truss 
by Jackson Gregory 


by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
by Lucian Cary 
by William C. Lengel 


by F. R. Buckley 


by Walton Green 


ARTICLES and FEATURES 


Day to Day Miracles .. . 
Getting the Most Out of Life . 


26,000,000 Marriages Fail 
What’s a Sense of Humor? . . 


Championships For Sale: Second 
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the Fight Racket , 


Grand Opera for the Well-Tired 


Business Man .. ‘ 


Lessons in Money for Your Chil- 
dren 


The Man 
Front 


The War on Noise 


Behind The Pancake 


Through Hell to Glory 


The Brewery Horses of the -_ 
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It’s Easy To Make a Fortune 

Color Harmony in Your Clothes 

Sounding and Tinkling 
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Brass 


by the Editor 


by Ralph Waldo Trine 
and Henry Ford 


by Rupert Hughes 
by Irvin S. Cobb 


by Charles J. McGuirk 

by Donald Ogden Stewart 

by B. C. Forbes 

by John K. Winkler 

by Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge 

by James Hopper 


by Richard V. Culter 
by Frederick Tisdale 
by Thomas Webb 


Cover Design by Alexander Couard 


Herbert Asbury 
Author of 


GANGLAND, 
U. S. A. 


When he wrote his “Up 
From Methodism,” a few years 
ago, Herbert Asbury made a 
sensation because of his fear- 
lessness. Only last year his 
“Gangs of New York” was 
another book-bomb thrown into 
the public lap. 

There is not a shadow of 
doubt that his “Gangland, 
U. S. A.” stories, to begin in The 
New McClure’s for January, will 
open the New Year with a bang 
whose reverberations will be 
heard throughout the country. 

You must not miss this mas- 
terly revelation by a man “in 
the know.” 


COMING TO 
NEW YORK 


By O. O. Mclntyre 


You have followed his writ- 
ing trail perhaps for years. His 
philosophy and wit have charmed 
you with their common sense 
and point. 

But what kind of a man is 
he? Where did he come from? 
And what was the experience 
that gave him such an outlook 
on life and mankind? 

The Editor of this magazine 
thought you would like to 
know these things, so he asked 
O. O. McIntyre to write his (to 
quote the author) “autobiography 
3 of a country boy.” 
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John R. Meeks, Traffic Manager, 
Kiss Company, Sheffield, Ala. 
(Corpegions of Muscle Shoals 
Traffic Bureau.) 


“In 1920 I was employed in a local 
railroad : and was barely 
earning @ living wage. P 

“After i b igation 
I enrolled for home-study training 
in Traffic M: 
of your standing with railroad 
officials, I was given a position in 
the general offices of the Illinois 
Centra! in Chicago. 

“Two years later I the 
traffic department of —, 
Miss., Chamber of 
in the following two years Se 
departments for the Chambers of 
Commerce of Tu 
Florence, Ala. 

1926, I organized th: 

ment of all civic izations in 
the Muscle Shoals trict, as the 
Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau, rep- 
resentingall shippers and receivers 
of freight in Florence, Sheffield and 
Tuscum la, 

“During this from 1922 
until August, 1927, I have been 
successful in bringing about some 
very important rate adjustments. 
In each instance my department 
saved many times the amount re- 
quired to operate such department. 
For instance, in the Muscle Shoals 
District we have saved the ship- 
pers and receivers approximately 
$1,000,000 since 1924, and—what is 
actually more important—we have 
placed our manufacturers and job- 
bers on a competitive basis. 

“lam now manager of the 
King Company, makers of Ferron- 
ite White Way materials, the largest 
exclusive iron lamp post manufac- 
turing concern in the United States, 
if not in the world, I am also repre- 
senting Ware Brothers Agency, 
manufacturersof cotton bale cover- 
ing and cotton bale ties. In addition, 
Iam —— @ special complaint 
before the Cc 
Commission for the Alabama Rock 
Asphalt Company. 

I am sure I am safe in saying 
that my entire advancement has 
been due tomy having taken advan- 
tage of my opportunity to enroll 
with LaSalle, which has already re- 
sulted in an increase in my earning 
capacity of more than 500 per cent.” 

(Signed) JOHN R. MEEKS, 

T ic Manager, 
King Company, 
id, A! 


At Muscle Shoals 











Why Traffic Experts Are 


High-Priced 


Executives 


*"—$10,000 a year is not a large salary for the trained traffic 


manager. 


Our company pays a great deal more than that. 


In fact, I could name at least four traffic managers in Detroit 
alone who are making better than $20,000 a year.” 


view with the Traffic Manager of one 


r "HE above statement is from an inter- 
And 


of the large chain store systems. 
bere’s why every word of it is true: 
How to cut costs — how to eliminate waste — 
is the pressing problem that faces every business 
house in America! 


Think what opportunity such a situation 
spells for the trained trafic manager — 
skilled in obtaining lowest rates — expert in 
picking shortest routes—conversant with 
the different methods of packing and han- 
dling freight for economy and safety . 


Consider, for example, the experience 
of John R. Meeks, whose letter is quoted 
in the column at the left. 

In less than three years the traffic department 
which he organized for the Muscle Shoals Dis- 
trict saved shippers and receivers of that district 
approximately $1,000,000. 


Do you wonder that Mr. Meeks increased 
his earning capacity — since enrolling with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Traffic 
Management — more than 500 per cent? 


Consider the hundreds of other LaSalle- 
trained trafic men who are saving their 
firms sums of money ranging as high as 
$300,000 a year — solely through their ex- 


pert knowledge of traffic. Man after man 
in this highly important field has quickly in- 
creased his income. 


Ask us about these men. Let us tell 
you how they started, how they stepped 
ahead. If you have average ability, plus 
the will to win, the experience of these 
successful trafic men may show you a direct, 
short pathway to larger success. 


A Rich Growing Field! 
Let the coupon bring you all the facts 


The need for trained traffic men is great 
—and increasing. The work is so fascinat- 
ing and presents such opportunity to show 


results that you should lose no time in 


obtaining the essential facts. To aid you 
in getting at these facts, LaSalle has pre- 
pared a 64-page book entitled, ‘“‘Opportu- 
nities in Trafic Management,”’ and upon 
request will send it to you free. 


To many a man this book has been 
worth many times its weight in gold, for 
the reading of it has helped set him on the 
path to Fortune. 


What will it do for you? Possibly a 
great deal! Do your part by clipping and 
mailing the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
FIND YOURSELF THROUGH LASALLE! === = oro > — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1256 TR Chicago 

Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success 3} tunities in Traffic Ma ous ®t een are on 
ve 1 em. _ espe- 

in every important field of business. cially interested in omen be of the cotastanile *s in Traffic 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: Management, check be low and we will send you a copy of 
O Business Management: © Modern Business Corre- ‘Traffic Management," also copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
Training for ——e Man- omnia. tion in One,’ all without obligation, 


agerial, and Depa rt- 
mental Executi iho OD Credit and Collection 
© putet Gunner: —"- CJ Traffic Management: 
Training for position as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 





& 
Lealing te position ss Av; C) Banking and Finance. 
Public Accountant, Cost Ac- O Modern Foremanship. 
pny ete. O Personne! Management. 
O Railway Station Manage- 
ment. 
O Commercial Law. 
O Expert Bookkeeping. 
O Business English. 
oc a @ . 
O Effective 


Agent, 
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aetokiny in crating 
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Excess weight decreases physical and mental 
— enc y. Slender beauty is the right of 
ry woman—and now it is easily obtain- 
able She rt me treatments with the 
Tower po nd Reducer will quickly 
banish sigh tly fle: sh from ar y part « if the 
be nly, will ereate mony tie ped — and 

will ¢ stablis sh ger cong sical fitmess. Thi 
: ic vibrating principle is a par 
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me vhcnong Vibrator Sold 
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| ng te atifully fin owed Iv ry anc 

Black. -- - to las ta li fetir 

teed aga ~chanical defects. i 

mplete "7 9. 30 for 60 cycle, A. Cc. 110 

wallta. For Direct Connie 110 volts, $89.50. 

Send now for beautiful illustrated booklet. 


TOWER MFG. CORP. 


Dept. W, 122 Brookline Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 
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“| GAMBLED 2% and WON 
$35,840 in 2 YEARS” 


A Story for Men and Women 


who are dissatisfied with themselves 


HIS is the story of a gamble—a 

I 2c risk—which paid me a profit 

of $35,840 in two years. I am 

not, and never was, a gambler by na- 

ture; in all probability I never would 

have taken the chance if more money 

was involved. So even if you, too, 

are against gambling, ‘you will feel like 

risking two cents after you've read my 
story. 


Some people believe I was lucky. 
Others think I am brilliant. But this 
sort of luck I had everyone can have. 
My type of brilliance is that of any 
average man. 


Almost any $40-a-week wage earner 
has as complete a mental equipment as 
I had two years ago. And he feels 
today just about the way I did then. 
For two years ago I, too, was in the 
$40-a-week rut. My earnings were 
$2,080 per year! 


I was discontented, unhappy. I was 
not getting ahead. There didn’t seem 
to be much hope in the future. I 
wanted to earn more money—a lot 
more money. I wanted to wear better 
clothes and have a car, and travel. I 
wanted to be on a par with people I then 
looked up to. I wanted to feel equal to 
them mentally and financially. 


But it all seemed hopeless. I was beset 
with fears. I was afraid of losing my job. 
I was afraid of the future. I could see 
nothing ahead for myself and my wife and 
baby but a hard struggle. I would live 
and work and die—just one of the millions 
who slaved their lives away. I was irri- 
table, easily annoyed, discouraged, “sore” 
at my fate and at the world. I could not 
think clearly. My mind was in a constant 
whirl. I was “scatterbrained.” I had a 
thousand half-baked ideas to make more 
money, but acted on none of them. 


The end of each year found me in about 
the same position as the beginning. The 
tiny increases in salary, grudgingly given to 
me, were just about enough to meet the 
rising costs of living. Rent was higher; 
clothes cost more; food was more expensive. 
It was necessary for me to earn more 
money. So once in a while I got a few 
dollars more. But it wasn’t because of any 
great change in my ability. 


Today I have an income of $20,000 a 
year. That’s exactly $17,920 more than it 
was two years ago. A difference of $35,840 
in two years. My family has everything 
it needs for its comfort and pleasure. My 
bank account is growing rapidly. I have 
my own home in the suburbs. I am re- 
spected by my neighbors, and I have won 
my wife and children’s love as only the 
comforts and pleasures of life can do. 
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When I am old I will not be a millstone 
around anyone’s neck. My children will 
not have to support me. 


I look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and without fear. I know that only 
improvement can come with the years. Once 
I wandered through life aimlessly, cringing, 
afraid. Today I have a definite goal and 
the will to reach it. I know I cannot be 
beaten. Once my discontent resulted in 
wishes. Today my slightest discontent re- 
sults in action. Once I looked forward 
hopefully to a $5 a week increase in salary 
Today I look forward confidently to a $100 
a week increase in my earnings. 


What magic was it that caused the 
change in my circumstances? How did I, 
a $40-a-week clerk, change my whole life 
so remarkably? I can give you the answer 
in one word—Pelmanism. I gambled 2c 
on it. Yet without it, I might have con- 
tinued in my old $40-a-week rut for the 
rest of my life. 


Pelmanism taught me how to think 
straight and true. It crystallized my scat- 
tered ideas. It focused my aim on one 
thing. It gave me the will power to carry 
out my ideas. It dispelled my fears. It 
improved my memory. It taught me how 
to concentrate—how to observe keenly. 
Initiative, resourcefulness, organizing abil- 
ity, forcefulness were a natural result. I 
stopped putting things off. Inertia disap- 
peared. Mind-wandering and _ indecision 
were things of the past. With new allies 
on my side and old enemies beaten, there 
was nothing to hold me back. 


I am writing this in appreciation of 
what Pelmanism did for me. I want 
other average men to gamble 2c as I 
did. For the cost of a postage stamp I 
sent for the booklet about Pelmanism, 
called “Scientific Mind Training.” 
Reading that free book started me on 
my climb. I took no risk when I en- 
rolled for the Course because of the 
Institute’; guarantee. All I gambled 
was 2c and I am $36,000 better off 
now than I woujd have been had I not 
written for the book about Pelmanism. 


The Pelman Institute will be glad 
to send a copy of “Scientific Mind 
Training” to any interested individual. 
This book is free. It explains Pel- 
manism. It tells what it does to the 
mind. It tells what Pelmanism has 
meant to others. For over 25 years 
Pelmanism has been helping people to 
happiness. Over 650,000 others have 
studied this remarkable science. Among 
those who have praised it are such 
great world figures as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Jerome K. Jerome, Sir Harry 

Lauder, T. P. O’Connor, Major-Gen. Sir 
Frederick Maurice, H. R. H. Prince Charles 
of Sweden, and many others. Your whole 
life may be altered as a result of reading 
“Scientific Mind Training.” Send the 
coupon. You have nothing to lose. If 
Pelmanism does not help you it costs you 
nothing. There is no obligation in mailing 
the coupon. No salesman will call on you. 
Decide for yourself what to do after you 
read the free book about Pelmanism. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 


THe PetmMan INstTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 4512, New York 





The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th St., Suite 4512 
New York City 

I want you to show me what Pel- 
manism has actually done for over 
650,000 people. Please send me your 
free book, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 
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At Parks Air College 
straight flying, acrobatics, 
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you are taught 

forced land 
wind landings 
recovery from spins, 


cross 


cross 


tremendous—is 
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assured. But what about YOUR fu- 
or yourself? A career of thrilling work with 
in the world’s fastest growing industry! 
ordinary training methods mean anything. 
trained, will determine your place in Aviation 
and other flight details, by nationally 
known transport pilots. 
flying a pilot must 
know aerial navigation, meteorology, aero- 
dynamics; be familiar with such famous 
engines as Whirlwind, Caminez, OXS5, Velie, 
Wasp and others. You must know how to 
take care of your own ship! All this is 


included at Parks Air College! 


No have come to 
Parks from every state in the Union and 
from Canada, Panama and South Amer- 
ica! No wonder they are now coming 
from Honolulu, Europe, even Africa! 


Special Offer Free 
24-page catalog, “Skyward Ho!” 
full details, and all the facts about 
our college, about commercial aviation, 
und about our Pilot’s Ground Course. It 
contains 46 actual photographic _ illustra- 
tions, so you can see with your own eyes 
exactly how Parks excels 
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Largest Civilian Air School in America P 


248-K Mo. Theatre Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


{ll photographs taken on Parks Airport 
Parks Air College, Inc. 
248-K Mo. Theatre Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
[]I enclose $25 deposit on the $320 rate for 
Pilot's Combined Flying and Ground Course 
[] Send me “Skyward Ho!” 
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Address 
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“They Snickered Whe 
I Got Up To Speak” 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banquet hall was crowded. Suddenly I 

heard the chairman's voice say—“We will now 
have a few words from Mr. Byron Munn.” It came 
like a flash of lightning! He was unexpectedly call 
ng on me tor a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 

As I started to get up, I heard a titter run around 
the table. 

“Watch him make a fool of himself,” I overheard 
someone whisper. ““He’s so bashful he’s afraid of 
his own voice. 

“He'll die on his feet! came another whisper. 
‘This is going to be funnier 


Was Once A “Human Clam” 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. “Gee, that was a great 
speech!”’, he said enthusiastically. “You certainly 
raised yourself about 100% in the eyes of every 
person in that place to-night. . . . . And yet they 
used to call you ‘a human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!” 

It was true, too. All my life I Aad been handi- 
capped with a shy, timid and retiring nature. I was 
so self-conscious that it almost Aurt. With only 

a limited education, I never 





than ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’!”’ 
I knew they were laughing 
at me and expecting me to 


What 20 Minutes a Day Will 


could express my ideas in a co- 
herent, forceful way. Asa re- 
sult I saw dozens of men with 
less ability pass me by into 


make myself ridiculous, but I 
only grinned inside. I stood 
squarely on my two feet and 
started in! 


“But When I Commenced 
” 
To Speak— 

Almost from the first word, 
the smiles of doubt and de- 
rision faded from their faces. 
They were incredulous— 
amazed! Instantly the atmos- 
phere became so tense that you 


Show You 


talk before your club or lodge 
address board meetings 
propose and respend to toasts 
make a political speech 
tell entertaining stories 
make after-dinner speeches 
converse interestingly 
write letters 
sell more goods 
train your memory 
te enlarge your vocabulary 
te overcome stage fright 
to develop self-confidence 
te acquire a winning personality 
to be the master of any situation 


positions of social and business 
prominence simply because 
they were good talkers and 
knew how to create the right 
impression. It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair of 
getting anywhere—when I ac 
cidentally ran across a little 
book entitled, How to Work 
Wonders with Words. And I 
want to say right here that 
that little book actually helped 


ould have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now 








me change the course of my 





nothing but breathless atten- 
tion from every one of those hundred listeners! My 
voice, clear as a bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering 
rang out through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling strokes 
that held them spellbound! I Jet myself go—soaring 
to a smashing finale that almost brought them to 
their feet! m 

When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening 
wave of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs 
of hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Some- 
body pushed forward and grasped my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at once. 

“Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!” 

“You sure swept them off their feet! You're a 
wonder!” 
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whole life. 

Between its covers I discovered certain facts and 
secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties were 
swept away as I found a simple way to overcome 
timidity, stage-fright and_ self-consciousness—and 
how to win advancement, popularity and success. I 
don’t mean to say that there was any “‘magic”’ or 
“mystery” about it, because I went at the thing 
systematically in the privacy of my own home, sim 
ply applying 20 minutes each day. And the results 
were certainly worth it. 

Today I hold the sort of position that I had al 
ways envied. My salary has been increased! I am 
not only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever dared 
expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible de 


gree! And furthermore, the sheer power of convini 
ing speech has been the big secret of my success! 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands of 
others have found success after learning the secrets 
ot vowerful, effe ctive speec h. Being able to say the 

* thing in the right way at the right time has 
perhaps been responsible for more brilliant success 
than any other one thing under the sun! And the 
secret behind it all is so simple that it is astonishing! 


Send for This Amazing Booklet! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free, a 
copy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless “hidden knack”’ of effective speech that 
has brought success, social position, power and 
wealth to so many. It will open your cyes to a new 
realization of what life holds in store for men who 
master the secrets of Effective Speech. See for 
yourself! There is no obligation. You can obtain 
your copy free by just sending the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Now 


Avenue, 
Dept. 7319 Sent 


Chicago, 
Ill. 


& “3 ae 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Michigan Ave.. Dept. 7319, Chicago, Ill. 


am 


3601 


send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work Wonde 
with Words and full information regarding your 
Course in Effective Speaking 


Please 


Name 


Address 


City . . State 
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This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as ““M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 


LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


HIS message is directed to the man who is 
"| wonatiee the study of law— 

And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 


@ 2 ou 


Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 





Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
materiai mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Justices Taft 
and Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 

No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 





mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only — 
Law, and its present course is based on 36 years 
of experience in non-resid educati | work. 





The instruction method is a combination of 
text reading and study of leading illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devi 

The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 


standing authorities in the field of law. They 
know what law you need and how to teach it 


increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% before 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enable you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 


ing this demand. Today the a, 
Institute can point to more 





training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 








than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a copy of the Institute’s 
128-page book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 


Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 
this little book containssome valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 

There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 
have a copy with our compliments if you will send a post 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 829, 307,.N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Il 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 829, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a copy of your 128-page 
book, ““The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law course and service. 





Business Tosition - 





Business Address 
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Low Pay.. LONG Hours.. ROUTINE... NO FUTURE 














Always worrying over money. Always 
skimping and economizing—going without 
the comforts and luxuries that every man 
DESERVES for his family and himself. 








The Time Clock—a badge of hawk-like 
supervision and The Rut. A constant re- 
minder that one is ‘‘just another name 
on the pay-roll.”’ 





teresting experiences. a 





Human cogs in a great machine. No 
chance to meet people, travel or have in- 


tiresome road that leads nowhere. 





Always wondering what would happen in 
case of a ‘‘lay-off’’ or loss of job. je 
chance to express ideas and ability—ne 
chance to get ahead. COULD there be a 
way out? 











I Said Good-b 
After Reading 


Raised My E 


99 


ye to 


It All 


is Amazing Book- 


mings 700%! 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy 


HEN a man who has been struggling 

along at a low-pay job suddenly steps 
out and commences to earn real money— 
$5000, $7500, or $10,000 a year—he usually 
gives his friends quite a shock. It’s hard for 
them to believe he is the same man they 
used to know . . . but such things happen 
much more frequently than most people 
realize. Not only one, but HUNDREDS 
have altered the whole course of their lives 
after reading the amazing book illustrated 
at the right. 

True, it is only a book—just seven ounces 
of paper and printer’s ink—but it contains 
the most vivid and inspiring message that 
any ambitious man can read! It reveals 
facts and secrets that will open almost any 
man’s eyes to things he has never even 
dreamed of! 


Remarkable Salary Increases 


For example, R. B. Hansen of Akron, Ohio, 
is just one case. Not long ago he was a fore- 
man in the rubber-curing room of a big 
factory at a salary of $160 a month. One 
jay this remarkable volume, ‘Modern Sales- 
manship,” fell into his hands. And from that 
jay on, Mr. Hansen clearly saw the way to 
say “‘good-bye” forever to low pay, long 
hours, and tiresome routine! Today he has 
reaped the rewards that this little volume 
placed within his reach. His salary runs well 
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into the 5-figure class—actually exceeding 
$10,000 a year! 

Another man, Wm. Shore of Neenach, 
California, was a cowboy when he sent for 
““Modern Salesmanship.”” Now he is a star 
salesman making as high as $525 in a single 
week. O. D. Oliver of Norman, Oklahoma, 
read it and jumped from $200 a month to 
over $10,000 a year! C. V. Champion of 
Danville, Illinois, raised his salary to over 
$10,000 a year and became President of his 
company in the bargain! 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


There was nothing “‘different’’ about any of 
these men when they started. None of them 
had any special advantages—although all 
of them realized that SALESMANSHIP 
offers bigger rewards than any other pro- 
fession under the sun. But, like many other 
men, they subscribed to the foolish belief 
that successful salesmen are born with some 
sort of “magic gift.’”” ‘“‘Modern Salesman- 
ship’? showed them that nothing could be 
farther from the truth! Salesmanship is just 
like any other profession. It has certain 
fundamental rules and laws—laws that you 
can master as easily as you learned the 
alphabet. 

City and traveling sales positions are open 
in every line all over the country. For years, 
thousands of leading firms have called on 


the N. S. T. 

A. to supply 

them with 

salesmen. Employment service is free to 
both employers and members, and thou- 
sands have secured positions this way. 


Free to Every Man 


See for yourself WHY “‘Modern Salesmanship”’ has 
been the deciding factor in the careers of so many 
men who are now making $10,000 a year. Learn for 
yourself the REAL TRUTH about the art of selling! 
You do not risk one penny nor incur the slightest 
obligation. And since it may mean the turning point 
of your whole career, it certainly is worth your time 
to fill out and clip the blank below. Send it now! 


National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Dept. W-481, N.S. T. A. Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


! 
National Salesmen’s Training Assn., 
Dept. W-481, N. S. T. A. Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation you may send 
me your free book, “Modern Salesmanship.” 


Name. 
Address. 


City 
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: By | Herbert) R Asbu 
Author of - | 
“THE GANCS OF NEW YORK “5 


January New McClure’s 


On Sale at All Newsstands December 14th 


ITH 1500 murders due to gangster warfare in this country within 
two years, it is high time for a national survey of this Unprece- 
dented State of Affairs. 


Tue New McCuure’s asked Herbert Asbury, the man best fitted to tackle 
the job, to give the reading public an unvarnished picture of the under- 
world octopus that stretches out its strangling arms from coast to coast. 


Mr. Asbury asks and answers some very startling questions, such as: 


Will the time come when the President of the United States must obey 
the will of a gangster chieftain? 


\re we heading for orderly processes of law to be superseded by the de- 
crees of criminal combinations? 


Will the American Republic groan under the incubus of a gigantic under- 
world organization governed by a master thug squatting in gang-ridden 
Chicago, like a huge octopus, and stretching his foul tentacles into every 
large city of the land? 


el I) a a Te 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF * My LOveE SECRETS 
O. O. McIntyre By Donald Odgen Stewart 


Here is the first part of the famous humor- You cannot afford to miss this “confession.” 
ist’s own life story. For a long time he fought His way with the ladies is unique and effective, 
sky of the idea of taking himself so seriously but his recipe for winning the heart of a flapper 
as to write his autobiography, but, he was or old maid is not for every would-be gallant. 

finally persuaded. 





Among other live-wire writers who contribute to the January New McCturt’s are Edison Marshall, 
Jackson Gregory, Bozeman Bulger, Gertrude Atherton, Charles J. McGuirk, Fred C. Kelly, Frank Parker 
Stockbridge, Ralph Waldo Trine and Henry James Forman. 
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CD1 - Exception- 
ally brilliant, first 
quality, 
blue - white dia- 
mond and4 French 
blue sapphires; 
gorgeously hand 
engraved and 
pierced 18K solid 
white gold mount- 





coz $2750 


Finest blue white dia- 
mond, lady's hand en- 
are raved ISK Solid White 

id ati $2.21 a 


cos 

Exquisitely hand en- 

wraved 18K Solid 
: lady’s 
Finest quality, 

enuine blue white 

diamond, $3.04 a mo. 


co7 

Gent's 14K solid Green 
Gold ring, 18K white 
gold top. “A. A. 1" 
blue white diamond 
$3.58 a month 


CO9-The “Madam 
"* The latest 
from Paris, expressing 


the modern vogue. Guar- 

im movement. As 
as it is beautiful 

: JADE, 


anteed El 
dependable S 
Syepitet in, GREEN 





Ideal Christmas Gifts 


of Enduring Beauty 








CO2- Exquisitely 
engraved love- 
knot design en- 
gagement ring, 
18K solid white 
gold set with 
flashing, genuine 
blue white dia- 
mond. $4.08 a mo, 


ba ner White Gold 
ngagementrin 
ei we ba pas 


$3.96 a month. 


cos 

New, lady’s friendship 
ring, ISK Solid White 
Gold, 3 perfectly 
matched, blue white 
diamonds. $2.98 a mo. 


New ELGIN. 


“Parisienne 


or RUBY ENAMEL. 


$2.43 a month 


nO National advertised 


gentleman’s strap 
watch. Epona oe mare 
Gold filled 


. Green or White 
d 20 Rina Vie me 





de 


1. 
$2.12 a month. 





Guaranteeo Savines 
Direct Diamond Importations and volume sales, 
enable us to offer you genuine diamonds, standard 
watches and exquisite jewelry at saving prices with the 
added advantage and convenience of dignified credit. 
HOW TO ORDER 
Just send $1 with your order and your selection comes to 
on 10 Days Free Trial. No C. O. D. to pay on arrival. After 
free trial, pay balance in twelve equal monthly, payments. 
10 Days Free Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
If not satisfied after 10 days trial, return shipment at our ex- 
ense and entire deposit will be refunded. Written guarantee 
i with every purchase. 
All Dealings Strictly Confidential 
A Full Year To Pay! No extra charges. You take no risk — 
satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money back. 


seule 














” 


FREE Completely illus- 
trated catalogue 
of genuine diamonds; Bulova, 
Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton, 
Howard, Illinois watches; 
fine jewelry, silverware at 
bargain prices. Writenow 

to get your FREE copy. 








$4975 


CD 11 - Gentle- 

map's Strap Watch. 

Guaranteed 15 jewel 

movement ; handsome- 

ly engraved green or 

white gold barre! shape c 
ium dial. Warranted 


accurate. $1.56 a month 
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C€P12-Ultra fashionable, diamond wrist watch, hand engraved 
14K SOLID WHIT GOLD case, 15 ve and 7 jewelled 
movement. 2 blue white diamonds French "Ss sapphires 
Genuine “WRISTACRAT™ recede patented 50 
safety clasp. $2.79 a month. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 








€014-Dinner ring, beautifully 
raved lace work design. 18K 

id, 3 genuine blue white diamonds, 2 
French blue triangular sapphires. $3 


Baxel 

azzling 
cluster of 54g°° 
7 perfectly matched, 
finest quality blue 
white diamonds, 18 

Solid White Gold 
mounting. $3.96 a mo 


cp17 *57*° 
The *‘Mayfair’’ i8K 
Solid White Gold, beau 
tifally hand pierced 
lady’s mounting. Fin- 
est grade, genuine 
blue white diamond 
$4.71 a month 


cp19 - ree, 


“Princ 
AS SOL 1D WHE r 4A 
OLD, engraved « 
yh Sesendable, 
jewel movement 
““WRISTACRAT”’ flex 
$2.00 a month. 


Warranted 


$4 25° 


hand en- 
Solid White 


° 
.46a mo, 


t = $ oo 
he 

“ Bordeaux” 75 
ISK Solid White Gold 
engagement ring, hand 
earved bow-knot de- 
sign. Finest grade, 
blue white diamond. 
$6.16 a month 


cpois 

Artistically hand en- 
graved I*K solid white 
gold, newest style 
fad y's mounting. 3 
fiery first quality, blue 
white diamonds. $6.16 
a month 


Genuine 
ible bracelet, 


CO20-Gent’s combination, na- 


tionally advertised, 


jaitham thin mode! 


Elgin or 
move- 


ment. 12 size, engraved octagon 
design, green gold filled case. 


Guaranteed 20 years 


Complete 


with knife and $22 


chain. $1.79a mo 


ROYAL DIAMOND and WATCH Co. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 8M 


170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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(Guarantee 


New hair 


grown quickly 
or no pay— 


The amazing story of 


INFRA-RED RAYS 


Now at last—through the elec- 
tric magic of Infra-red Rays— 
Science has found a startling way 
to grow new hair quickly. 

No matter how fast your hair 
is falling out, no matter how 
much of it is gone—this is our 
guarantee: Thisamazing newelec- 
trical discovery will end your 
dandruff, stop falling hair and 
grow thick, luxuriant new hair in 
4 weeks—or you pay nothing! 
You risk nothing. You are the 
judge—your own mirror will fur- 
nish the astounding evidence. 


Famous Surgeon’s Discove 
Ty 


All observant men have no- 
ticed that their beard grows 
faster in hot weather than in cold. 
What causes that? 

Simply this: Heat rays of a 
certain kind that stimulate and 
vitalize the hair-growing tissue. 

Two years ago a noted surgeon, 
seeking to bring back his own 
hair—applying all his scientific 
knowledge to the problem—made 
a remarkable discovery. It is the 
first time a scientific man of his 
standing has ever entered this 
field of helpfulness. 

He discovered a simple way in 
which to use life-giving invisible 
heat rays—known to all scien- 
tists—to restore health and nor- 
mal conditions to the scalp tissues 
and so RESTORE HAIR in all 


but certain rare instances. It 
ended his own baldness. Today 
his hair is unusually thick and 
luxuriant. 


Called Dermo-Ray 


Because of his scientific con- 
servatism and his standing in his 
rofession, the discoverer of 
rmo-Ray made no general 
announcement of his startling 
discovery. But, as the head of 
his own hospital, his own case 
records—with hundreds of men 
and women—proved scientific- 
ally, conclusively, that this new 
discovery grows hair, when noth- 
ing else will—grows hair, ends 
dandruff, in NINE OUT OF 
TEN CASES. Now that the 
amazing power of Infra-red 
Rays is known to the entire 
scientific world—and DERMO- 
RAY has been proved to be one 
of the most startling scientific 
discoveries of recent years—now 
for the first time, has Dr. 
Theodore H. Larson permitted 
public announcement of his dis- 
covery to be made. 


Infra-red Rays Reach 
the Roots 


In nine out of ten so-called cases of 
baldness the hair roots are not dead. 
They are only dormant. But when you 
try to reach them with hair tonics, oils 
massages and salves, y- are obviously 
wasting both time and money. Por you 
treat only the surface skin—never get 
to the roots. 


Free trial- 


mail coupon 


Rough Diagram Su ing: Left 
—the long-wave Infra-Re rays; 
right — short-wave Ulera- Violet. 


Your own physician will tell you that 
the warm, soothing Infra-red Ray pen- 
etrates more deeply through human 
tissue than any other harmless heat-ray 
known to science. It reaches the hair 
root and electrically, almost magically, 
revitalizes it. Hair literally ‘‘sprouts” 
as a result. 


Send No Money 


You can use DERMO-RAY in any 
home with electricity. The warm, sooth- 
ing, Infra-red Rays vitalize your scalp 
while you rest or read—a few minutes 
each day is all the time required. 

In four weeks you will be free forever 
from the social and business embarrass- 
ment of baldness—or you pay nothing. 

Complete facts about this astoundin 
new scientific discovery, opinions 0 
authorities, incontrovertible evidence, 
and details of special trial offer will be 
sent free, if you mail the coupon below. 
To forever end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print your name 
and address plainly—and mail the cou- 
pon NOW. 


r---FREE TRIAL OFFER---4 


THE LARSON INSTITUTE, 
216 North Wabash Ave., Dept. 371 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Send me at once without obligation, full 
parti —in in envelope —of your 
30-day Free Trial of DERMO-RAY. 
Name 
Address 
_City 
State 
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Teach You 


ELECTRICITY ‘ 
or a Bigger Paying Job & 


ERE is a new, amazingly simple and prac- 
tical way of learning to do electrical work— 
so sure of results that we agree to give you the train- 
ing and employment service that will get you a better 
j b and more money or you need not pay a cent! 
Think of it! You take no chance. You are assured 
of thorough preparation for the many opportunities 
in this great industry which is constantly calling for 
more trained men. We not only train you, we help 
you get the job. How can we do it? By a wonder- 
ful new method of teaching which makes every- 
thing about electricity easy to understand. — 


Learn at Home, Easily, Quickly, 
Thoroughly 


We furnish you with the projector, so simple any- 
one can operate it, and thousands of feet of film. 
You see all types of electrical machinery in opera- 
tion, animated diagrams which make the facts about 
electricity as plain, easy to grasp and as enjoyable as 
looking at a movie in your favorite theatre. 

You are personally guided in this live, 
fascinating: instruction by practical engin- 
eer-educators, including: Bruce Rogers, 

M. S., Western Electric Co.; J. A. Shimek, 

M. E., DeVry Corporation; A. P. Hollis, 

former Director Visual Edu- 

cation, University of North 

Dakota; W. N. Littlewood, 


FRE 


Three Lessons and Our New Book, 
“The Film Way to Bigger Pay in Electricity” 


formerly instructor in Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and others. 


What a Practicing Engineer 

Says: 
Here’s what a practical electrical engineer 
says: “I am amazed at how simply you ex- 
plain the facts about electricity. The points are 
so much easier to grasp than by the usual methods 
of instruction that the student must make quicker, 
surer progress. I only wish I had had the advantage 
of your instruction methods. It would have made 
things so much easier!” Charles E. Fitz, M. E., E.E., 
formerly associated with Steinmetz. 


‘Employers Want Film-Way 
Trained Men 


Our employment service helps you locate a big 
pay job in the branch of electricity which interests 
you most: Aviation Electricity, Radio, Switch- 
based Work, Sub-Station and Power Plant Oper- 
ation, Automotive Electricity, Wiring, Contract- 
ing, Merchandising, etc. Here is an extract from 
a letter written by an employer: 

“We will gladly co-operate with you, not 
only in employing any of your students when 
vacancies occur in our organizations, but also 
by recommending that our employees take 
your course.” 

ELECTRIC MATERIAL CO., South Bend, Ind. 


If you act now, by mailing the coupon, we will send you absolutely free and 
without obligation, three actual lessons showing how we use real motion 
pictures to make the facts about electricity easy to grasp. Our new book 
describes the wonderful opportunities for a better job in electricity and 
gives complete details of this fascinating way to learn. 

Start now to move into the bigger pay class. Sending coupon is the 
first step. Do it now, learn how you can get the things you want in life. 


You Use This Real 
DeVry Projector 


Anyone can operate this standard school 
model DeVry projector (value $75) which 
is furnished every student for use during 
course at no extra cost. Uses ordinary 
light connection, farm lighting equip- 
ment or auto battery. Gives clear, 
brilliant, flickerless motion 

pictures in your home. 


Drafting Set 
Given 


Course includes in- 
struction in drafting 
and complete set of 
professionalinstru- 

ments as shown, with drawing board, 

T-square, scales, rules, paper, etc., 

all given at no extra cost. You 

et everything necessary 

or this complete course 

in electricity with 

drafting. 


_--——_oo oo 


TAKE THE FILM WAY TO Bigger Pay 
7 
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Have You Entered the Portals 


Of Mystery 
For the 


Detective 
! Prize Novel? 


THE NEW McCLuRE’S 
and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York 
Offer $7,500 for the Best 
Detective Mystery Novel 
Submitted on or before 
January 1, 1929, Under 
the Following Condi- 
tions— 


1. All manuscripts submitted must be Competing manuscripts under a nom de 9. Final judgment on the prize winner 
strictly original works plume must be mailed on or before Jan- is to be made by the Editorial stafis 
uary 1, 1929. All manuscripts submitted of the New McClure’s and Frederick A 

In length, stories shou'd not be less than in this contest must be plainly addressed Stokes Company. 

70.000 words nor more than 100,000 to Curtis Brown. Ltd.. 116 West 39th 

ord St.. New York, and marked “Mystery In the event the judges should deter- 
Detective Competition.” mine that any two novels are tied for 
The New MecClure’s will pay $5,000.00 first prize, the entire amount ($7,500.00 


cash for all serial rights to the prize ». The competition is open to everyone re- will be awarded to each tying contestant 


winning story and Frederick A. Stokes gardless of nationality or residence. De- 
Company of New York, will pay cision on the prize-winning novel shall 

$00.00 in advance royalty on the sale be announced in the New McClure’s, as 
of the novel in book form soon as possible after judgment is reached 


A competitor may send in: as many 
manuscripts as he or she chooses. 


It is hoped that other novels submitted 
; , besides the prize winner may be found 
Dramatic, movie and translation rights to worthy of publication, and the publishers 
contest, except persons in any way con- the prize novel are reserved to the author. ecerve the privilege of accepting such works 
nected wv the magazine or Frederick by contract and terms to be separately 
4. Stokes Company, or their relatives 3. The accepted story will be run serially arranged. 
Contestants may examine copies of the in the New McClure’s during the spring Contestants are advised to write to Curtis 
ew McClure’s at its office, 221 West and summer of 1929 and published in Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., New York, 
s?th Street. New York City, or the book form by Stokes in the fall of that for circular containing full details and form 
public libraries vear. of agreement. 


Here Is A Big Chance To Win $7,500 
And Enjoy Yourself Doing It! 


The New McCLURE’S 


Everyone, whether a subscriber or reader 
of the New MicClure’s, mav enter this 





Said Secretary Kellog¢ 


As soon as he boarded the Leviathan, homeward 
bound from his peace triumph in Paris, Secretary 
Kellogg demanded good detective stories to read. 


HERE IS THE WAY TO GET THE BEST 





OW Secretary Kellogg and the thou- Saree? ; 
sands of other detective story -_ THESE FIVE EXPERTS 
can always be sure of getting the 
best detective stories. All book publishers SELECT THE BOOKS 
are submitting their detective stories (in 
advance of publication) to the DeTecTIvE 
Srory Cius and each month the best of pater Pt 
these stories is sent to the members of this 7 : 
club. 


Membership is open to all individuals who en- 
»y the thrills of a good detective story. Here is 
n opportunity for you to receive, each month, 

the outstanding detective story published. This Edmund Pearson 
ook is sent to you, postage prepaid, and reaches Prominent Murder 
you on the date of publication. Then, too, the xpert 

ju iges who select this book will recommend 
ynther good detective stories: which the De- 
recttve Story Cuvs will forward you promptly : 
yn request. It costs you nothing to join this — H. Davis 

istinguished 

club and receive full advantage of its unique Editor 


Bachrach 


vices. 


NO OTHER CLUB LIKE THIS! William J. Flynn 
. Famous Detective 
Do not confuse this club with any other offer- 
ng detective stories. The Detective Story 
C.vs is the only club which offers its members 
letective and mystery stories selected from the 
st of ail publishers. No individual publisher 
in have all the good detective story authors on Ulman 
is list. New ones are constantly being discov- Wellman 
sred. The particular value of membership in NMesad Prececuter 


the Derective Story Civs is the selection 
1 committee of experts from the lists of ail 


Francis L. 











publishers. " " 
FREE 
A gift to you from the 


DETECTIVE STORY CLUB 
while the edition lasts! 
“The Case of Oscar Brodski,” one of the most 
unusual detective stories ever written. This 
thrilling tale of R. Austin Freeman’s should be 
on the bookshelves of every lover of detective 
fiction. Experts have chosen it as being one of 
the World’s Greatest Detective Stories. 

We have printed a special edition of this story 
in book form (with the courteous cooperation of 
Dodd, Mead and Company), handsomely 
bound in boards, for distribution to prospective 
members of the Detective Story Civus. Here 
is your chance to secure this book free (and it 
would ordinarily sell for $1.00). You pay only 
a nominal charge for handling and mailing. 

Mail this coupon TODAY 
if you want to be sure of your copy! 
A Great Christmas Gift for anyone 
who likes detective stories is the 
membership in the DETECTIVE 
STORY CLUB. Write for details. 
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FROM ALL THESE 
PUBLISHERS 


From all the publications of these famous pub- 
lishers who scan the whole world for their books the 
Detective Story Cius chooses the best detective 
story each month 
D. Appteton & Co. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Bosss-Merritt Co. Litre, Brown & Co. 
BrenTAno’s, Ine. Horace Livericnut 
Century Co. Lonomans, Green & Co. 
E. J. SLopeE Rosert M. McBrive & Co. 
Cosmopouitan Book Tue Macautay Co, 

CORPORATION Macmitian Co, 
Covict-Friepe Macy-Masius 
Cowarp-McCann, Inc. Minton, Batcu & Co. 
Joun Day Co Wa. Morrow & Co 
Diat Press, Ine. Oxrorp University Press 
Dopp, Meap & Co. Payson & Crarke, Lrp. 
Dorrance & Co. Penn Pusuisninc Co 
Dovs.epay, Doran & G, P. Putnam's Sons 

Co Cuas, Scrispner’s Sons 
E. P. Durron & Co. Simon & Suuster 
Harcourt, Brace & J. H. Sears & Co, 

Co. Macrae Saitru Co 
Harper and Brorners Frepverick A, Sroxes & 
Henry Horr & Co Co. 
Hovcuron, MiFFtiin Vixinc Press 

Co. Ives Wasxaurn, Inc. 


Acrreo A, Kwnopr, Inc. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


It costs you nothing to join the Detective Story 
Crus. Membership in this unique organization is 
FREE to ai// detective story readers. Each month the 
outstanding detective story, selected by a committee 
of distinguished judges, is delivered to your home or 
office, postage pr epaid. You merely pay the regular 
retail price for the books you receive and you are al- 
ways sure of getting only the dest detective stories. 
Membership in the Derecrive Srory Civus brings 
you many other advantages—full details of the privi- 
leges you will enjoy as a member will be sent you 
without charge or obligation. An illustrated booklet 
describing this club in detail is yours for the asking. 
If you want to have us send you a FREE copy of “The 
Case of Oscar Brodski,” simply enclose ten cents with 
the coupon, to cover the cost of handling and mailing 
this book. Remember, please, that no money is re- 
quired if you don’t want a copy of this story—simply 
n and mail the coupon for full information about 
FREE membership in the Detective Story Civs. 
ne 
i M. 12-28 
i DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, INC. 
' Dept. 1212 
i 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
: Please send me full information about the Detective 
1 Story Club and the privileges and service I would re- 
1 ceive as a member. I also w ant to receive a copy of 
t “The Case of Oscar Brodski.” I enclose 10 cents to 
! cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. 
' This request places me under no obligation. 
i 
I 
I 
1 
i 
| 
' 


Name 
Address 


City and State 
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AND instrument music is creating a 
B new world for young people, a fasci- 

nating world of travel, of bright lights, 
delightful associations, and vivid experi- 
ences. 

Several causes contribute to this interest- 
ing state of affairs. One, the increasing 
popularity of band instrument music; an- 
other, the comparative ease with which 
well-made band instruments may be 
mastered; and third, the growing realization 
among new players that a more careful 
selection of the beginning instrument and a 
little more persistence are vital factors of 
success. 

The growing vogue of the band instru- 
ment, with its rapidly widening recognition 
as an elevated medium of musical expres- 
sion, is strikingly demonstrated by the in- 
creased number of women players. An 
interesting example is The Ingenues, a 
girls’ band whose members before they 
entered the professional field together were 
teachers, stenographers, secretaries, society 
favorites, home girls, school girls. 


Famous Ingenues Play Finest 
Band Instruments Made 


ITHIN one year after they were or- 
ganized by E. G. Sherman, a famous 
director, The Ingenues were starring as a 
unit in Ziegfield's Follies. Their Vitaphone 
act is a delightful part of sound-movie pro- 
grams everywhere, and they themselves are 
now entertaining enthusiastic audiences on 

the other side of the world, in Australia. 
The Ingenues are typical of the attractive 
personalities of both sexes who are to be 
found in this world of music, where young 
men and women gain artistic, social and 
commercial success in a de- 
lightful occupation. They 
are typical, too, of an ever- 
enlarging group of musicians 
who are distinguished by the 
fact that they use the finest 
band instruments made, the 
hand-built Martins, which 
rank among band _instru- 
ments as a Stradivarius 

among violins. 


Martin Instruments 
are Product of 
Handcraft 


The Martin instrument 
owes its superiority to its 


The Danseuse 
with 
The Ingenues 
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laying Your Wa 
raving Yo World 


and getting Paid forit’ 


Increasing Popularity of 


Band Instrument Music Offers 


Opp: Ye 


tunity for Brilliant Social and Commér- 
cial Success to Men and Women. 


method of construction, called Handcraft. 
The Martin Company has never resorted to 
punching out instruments by machine. 


Martin Handcraftsmen work not by the piece 
but by the day. Their object is perfection of 
workmanship, not speed. The slightest defect 


is checked and 
aay corrected. Only 
7] | men of the finest 
| training are en- 
trusted with the 
building of Mar- 
tin Handcraft in- 
struments. 

Martin has not 
shouted its story 
from the house- 
tops. But it has 

~ been preparing for 
the time when, by the sheer quality of Hand- 
craft it would become so widely known that 
the general demand would increase more and 
more rapidly. Martin has been training 
apprentices in its method for years. It now 
has resources in man-ability which enable it to 
offer Handcraft instruments for more general 
distribution than ever before. 

Thousands of earnest players—beginners 
and amateurs—who want to make the best 
of their talent, will be benefited by this evo- 
lution of Martin policy. 
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Beginner and Amateur May 
Now Acquire Martins 


JF ger ees once largely restricted to the 
virtuoso and the professional, are now 
available to the beginner and 
the amateur. Experienced 
players marvel, when first they 
try a Martin, at its beauty of 
tone, sureness of performance, 
and swiftness of response. The 
things which thrill the experi- b£ 
enced and which improve their 
playing immeasurably are the Vet-ma Grimm 
things which make it easier for An /ngenue who 
you to learn, and which en- Pl8yp,te vos 
courage you to follow through, ophones. 
this art which leads to so much 
happiness and success in life. 

How to obtain a Martin on 
trial, how to obtain the ad- 
vantage of beginning on the 
finest band instrument made, 
will be gladly explained at your 
request. Use the attached 
coupon, or write for the in- Pavitne Dove 
formation, and you will receive bwed Ingenue 

. . . plays the drums 

complete details without obli- a44 the Martin. 
gation. Sousaphone. 


Professionals: 


Martin Handcraft Instru- 
ments are built with heavier 
brass throughout, yet so truly 
tempered as to be sensitive to 

the least suggestion. The valve instruments have 

a valve action at least 4% inch shorter than that 

of other makes, adapting them to the finest shades 

of expression. Valves and slides ground in by 

hand to air tight fit. Tubing, mandrel drawn 

to exquisite interior smoothness, to 

insure purest tone quality and finest 

pitch. Bells hand hammered to the 

right degree of resili- 

ency. Beautiful Hand- 

craft finish in brass, 

silver, gold, engraved 

with supreme artistry. Rich, 

colorful tones unequalled in any 

other instrument; absolute de- 

pendability. Write for litera- 

ture, or use the coupon. 
The minute you playa Martin, 
you know it’s built by hand. 


R. H. HALBACH, Solo Saxophon- 
ist, LaScala, Berlin 

Martin Handcraft Instruments are 
recognized as supreme even in 
Europe, where they are subjected to 
the most rigid criticism. Herr Hal- 
bach is one of the great foreign saxo- 
phonists who use Martins. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
Elkhart, Ind. 


ent 
pans {nstro™ 
ne for 
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Day to Day Miracles 


By THE EDITOR 


rhone receiver this 

..vrning and asked 
Centrz! to get me a 
number in Los Ange- 
les, three thousand 
miles away. In five 
minutes I was talking 
across the continent. 

It was such a com- 
monplace thing that 
it did not seem won- 
derful until I thought 
it over afterwards. 
But that is only a be- 
ginning toward what 
everybody in the 
world will be able to 
do five, ten, fifty years 
from now. 

The telephone trans- 


] PICKED up a tele- 


HAT would one 

give for a true 
picture of the New 
World one hundred 
years hence? We can 
tell certain things 
about it now. For in- 
stance, it will be an 
urban world. 

The old farm life 
seems doomed. Inthe 
New World everybody 
will live in communi- 
ties, tied closely to 
each other and to all 
the rest of the world. 
It will be a world run 
by machinery. 

Man’s function will 
be to run the machin- 
ery, to build his brains 


mitter and receiver, 
and the miles of wires 
were there, but they 
were incidental. The 
miraculous fact is that 
thoughts were ex- 


The first view of America, from the cabin of the 
Graf Zeppelin as it soared over Virginia. Only a 
few weeks have passed, yet the wonder of it is over, 
and we will soon be taking such high adventure 


‘as part of our daily lives. The miracle of today 


is the matter-of-fact routine of next year 


into it. Everybody 
will produce immense- 
ly more of the com- 
modities which make 
life better and will 
produce them easier 








changed, almost in- 
stantaneously between 
two minds, across a continent. Thought trans- 
ference—actually. Who can say that, in one 
hundred years, we will not learn to attune minds 
and eliminate the mechanical accessories. 


HAT tremendous forces are at work, re- 

making the world! We have become so 
accustomed to change in America that we do 
not realize how swiftly everything is changing 
before our eyes. 

If we can make the readers of the New 
McCure’s pause long enough, once a month, to 
think about the changes which are affecting 
their lives, and realize even vaguely the direc- 
tion in which the world is heading, I shall feel 
that we are making a magazine which is a 
worthy successor to the great publishing insti- 
tution whose name it bears. 
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and faster. 


oe genius builds his brain into a machine 
which performs,.at one operation, the work 
which a hundred skilled workers with highly 
trained fingers and more than average mental 
ability could not have done by old metheds in 
the same time. 

One unskilled operative of low intelligence 
runs the machine; he does not have to think 
because the machine does the thinking. 

This man does not need muscles. He has un- 
limited electric horse-power to do the muscu- 
lar work of turning over the wheels of his 
machine. : 

In America the average factory worker has 
five horse-power at his disposal. 

That is why we can pay higher wages and 
work shorter hours than anywhere else in the 
world and still produce goods more cheaply. 
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Getting 


ENRY FORD is easy to converse with—when 
vou get him. But to get him, at your own 
L time—there’s the rub 

He has no office hours—in fact, no office as such. He 
is an early riser, many times up at five-thirty, and hardly 
ever later than six. After a light breakfast, he is apt to 
appear at the Highland Park, the River Rouge, or the 
larger Fordson Plant, or at the big Experimental Build- 
ing —wherever the matter of greatest interest calls him on 
the particular day 

He always tries to keep an appointment; bur he always 
shys at any definite appointment—that is, definite as to 
exact time—and that makes it easier for him. His inter- 
ests are so great and so varied, that he likes to wander at 
will—but he moves with a well defined method or plan. 
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the Most 


An A mazing Conversation 


RALPH 
WALDO 


TRINE 


If You Think Henry Ford Is 
Maker, the Great Vision, Love 
the Man Will Astonish and 
of a Series of Three Conversa 
Is the Advice of the Editor. 


There is never any routine—but a system all his 
own. Just as you begin to speculate, or conjecture 
with his associate, in whose office you saw him yes- 
terday, as to when he may show up today, the door 
opens, and quickly in steps Mr. Ford. 

Now sixty-five, he has the same quickness of 
movement and carriage of body as at forty-five. 
Fairly tall, erect, slightly under medium build, a 
kindly smile almost whimsical at times, his clear 
blue eyes look you in the face as he extends his 
hand. 

Mr. Ford greeted his present visitor warmly, and 
both men sat down. The automobile genius tilted 
back his chair. There was an atmosphere of friend- 
ly informality in the room. With pencil poised, a 
stenographer waited in the background for the talk, 

which at once began to flow spontaneously. 


Mr. Trine: I am glad to see you. I wonder if you 
can recall what has led to my being here in Dearborn at 
this time. About four years ago, I went to see Douglas 
Fairbanks in Hollywood, in connection with a moving 
picture story of a book of mine. 

When I went in I said—**Mr. Fairbanks, I don’t know 
whether you know who Trine is or not.” 

‘Don't I?” he replied: “Just wait until I get and show 
you a specially inscribed copy of ‘In Tune with the In- 
finite’ that Henry Ford sent me.” 

Mr. Forp: Yes, I remember sending that book to Mr. 
Fairbanks‘ Back ini914, when my associates and I were 
working out some very difficult problems here, some of 
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—- tft eoute Wie 


nN 


vw PHS 


Out of Life 


Between Two Thinkers 


HENRY 
HKORD 


Just a Mechanic and a Money 


of Beauty and Philosophy of 
Delight You. This Is the First 
tions. Read Them Carefully, 
You Will Be Well Repaid 


your books were of great help tome. I used to keep 
a stock of your books in my office, to give to friends 
or associates whom I thought would be benefited 
by them the same as I. 

Mr. Trine: Mr. Ford, I am glad to hear you say 
that, because there is a question along the lines of 
one of those books that I am eager to ask you. 

The world knows you as the originator of a great 
plant—one of the greatest plants in the world. I 
have walked through some of its buildings—over 
acres and acres of ground—where tens of thousands 
of men are sitting or standing close to one another 
doing their work, and I marvel that one man, start- 
ing twenty-five years ago, with practically nothing, 
could accomplish such a thing. It seems almost 
humanly impossible. 

Mr. Forp: Pardon me. You say, started with “‘prac- 
tically nothing.” That is hardly correct. Every man 
starts with all there is. Everything is here. 

Mr. Trine: Yes, but what I want to say is, in 
accomplishing this work, and in doing the big humane 
service that you have done, you have accumulated 
great wealth; but to me your wealth, Mr. Ford, is the 
least important, the least significant part of you. 

Mr. Forp: Well—wealth is nothing more nor less 
than a tool to do things with. It is like the fuel that runs 
the furnace or the belt that runs the wheel—only a means 
to an end. 

Mr. Trine: Now, for my question. I hope you will 
let me have your mind onit. The key-note of one of my 
books that you have mentioned was this—’ The moment 
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we fully and vitally realize who and what we are, we then 
begin to build our own world even as God builds His.” 

Now to me, Mr. Ford, the inventor, and the poet, and 
the prophet, belong all to the same class. They are seers 
They have a sight—a vision of some kind—that is beyond 
that.of the ordinary man. They are able in some way to 
contact something that gives them the gift of seeing 
ahead of, and beyond, the ordinary man. 

Now I want to ask you this—is there in your mind and 
your experience, a power, greater than we, that we can 
contact? Is there a possible constant kinship with this 
call it if you will—Divine Power? Are you conscious of 
it, and do you make any conscious effort in your regular 
daily life to come in touch with, or to contact it? 

Mr. Forp: It is all here, everything is here, and we 
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simply acknowledge that it is here—the essence and the 
substance of all there is. What we call spirit and what 
we call matter are one, and the all. I don’t like to talk 
about “spiritual” and “material” as if they were different 
or opposed. They are all one, part of all that is. 

The first thing in making contact with this is to set 
yourself right—by wanting to do the most good for the 
most people. Wanting to do the most good for the most 
people —that is what I mean by setting yourself right. It 
is our attitude that counts. 

Mer. Trine: Is that the answer to my question? 

Me. Forp: It is the beginning of the answer. Let me 
explain: Each is a world in himself—and at the same 
time a part of all there is; and all—the all—is here now. 
To his center —himself—he is continually attracting little 
entities —invisible lives—that are building him up, and 
also adding to and building up 


It was in this little black- 
smith shop in Detroit that 
Henry Ford worked out the 
parts of his first automobile 


Henry Ford demonstrat 
the first lathe used to 





whatever he is doing. 

Whatever he has concentrated 
his thought and work upon, is 
helped and shaped by these little 
lives that come to him. Every- 
body gets help who is doing the 
right and useful thing. These 
little entities come to him to help 
him: they also go out from him 
through the channel of his 
thought, as messengers to bring 
back what he needs. These en- 
tities are the material of growth 
and achievement. It is the type 
of our thought that determines 
the character and the growing 
volume of these little entities. 

[t is all here now—We don’t 
fiave to think of it as mysteriously 
distant and separate—all there 
Ss; everything is right here 
amongst us and we can appropri- 
ite and use it. By realizing this, 
and then by seeing clearly the 
thing we would do, or grow into 


had it. 


head-worker. 


young. 





cA FEW FORD-ISMS 


i believe we are reincarnated. 


Evil is simply ignorance bumping its 
head in the dark. 


We must get rid of fear. 
I don’t know what people mean by 


discouragement—I have never 
Wealth is a tool to do things with, 
The hand-worker is on a higher 
plane than many a so-called 


There was never a better time to be 


No one can do much alone. 


parts. It was responsi 
car in 1892 and was the 
million motor 


tal pattern or print—is faith. 
‘Faith is the substance of things 
not seen,” you remember. 

Most people have yet to see 
how substantial faith is—how 
material it is. I say material 
where others say spiritual, be- 
cause I am thinking of the sub- 
stance of life and the universe. 
Man is a universe of these little 
lives, and he, himself, is the 
Master Cell, if you like, the 
queen bee, that holds it all in 
order. Some call the man the 
soul, but one name is as good as 
another. 

Mr. Trine: What you have 
just said of the little entities is 
most interesting; this may ex- 
plain the method, the medium, 








immediately a building-up process 
is set into operation; these little 
entities come and go, and carry information and inspira- 
tion and build up. 

To see a thing clearly in the mind makes it begin to 
take form, and these little entities carry it along and give 
it continued form. Forming and seeing an ideal—a men- 
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or the material whereby the 

cause produces the effect—for if cause produces effect, 

there must be actual movement of force, or material, or 
force-material, that actually does the work. 

In speaking a moment ago I used the term seer, and in 

connection with it, | suggested that there are men who 
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This photograph dates back 
to 1898 and shows Henry 
Ford driving one~ of his 
own “horseless carriages” 


Underwood 


ing to his son, Edsel, 
make his automobile 


International 


Mr. Trine: Speaking again of the inventor, and the 
rophet having certain gifts, or faculties, you may have 
cased that occurrence in connection with the life of 
Swedenborg. 

He was, as you know, one of the most noted scientists 
in the world at his time. He lived in Stockholm, and it 
was On a visit to a neighboring city more than a hundred 
miles from Stockholm—when he was having dinner ont 
evening with the burgomaster of the city. 

Quite a little group of prominent people were there, 
and, as the dinner progressed, he all # yp sudden excused 
himself, and went out on the veranda. Soon the burgo- 
master followed him out, and Swedenborg began to 
describe to him, and to the others who also followed, that 
a great fire had just broken out in Stockholm. 

He described where it was raging, the progress of the 

fire; then by and by he announced 





ble for the first Ford 
beginning of a sixteen 
car output 


seem to have an aptitude, or a 
sense perception, that is dif- 
ferent than that of the ordinary 
man. 

Mr. Forp: Well, that is ex- 
perience. Some seem to think 
that it is a gift or a talent, but 
it is the fruit of long experi- 
ence in many lives. Perhaps 
I ought to explain that I believe 
we are reincarnated. You, I, 
we reincarnate over and over. 
We live many lives, and store 
up much experience. Some 
are older souls than others, 
and so they know more. It 
seems to be an intuitive gift. it 
Itis really hard won experience. 3 

Mr. Trine: Then would 


them. 





THOUGHT ‘POWER 


Concentrate on a job and you 
attract all the things necessary to 
accomplish it. You attract things 
you give a lot of thought to. 
attract what you need by putting 
a lot of thought on it—then all 
the necessary elements or entities 
come round where you can use 


A thing will build itself up 
if you keep your thoughts upon 


Thoughts are materials. 


that it was dying out—telling 
where. It was such an unusual 
occurrence that the burgomaster 
made a careful note of what he 
said. Later when couriers came 
they brought news of the fire in 
Stockholm and it tallied in 
every way with what Sweden- 
borg had stated at the burgo- 
master's dinner. How would you 
account for this scientist's ability 
along this line? 

Mr. Forp: He just happened 
to be one of those men who can 
send and receive the intelligent 
entities that comprised himself. 
I have seen somewhat similar 
occurrences. 

Mr. Trine: Would you say in 
connection with mind - reading 
that thought is a force—that it 
is material] ? 

Mr. Forp: We shall _ not 
readily find out just what it is, or 
be able to pick it up, because we 
haven’t any tools to work with. 


You 








you say that the inventor, the 
poet, the prophet, perhaps 
others who have the greater faculty or depth of seeing, 
apprehending things—would you say that they have the 
larger experience, in the lives that they have lived before? 

Mr. Forp: Yes, they are older persons in experience. 
Christ was an old person. 
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The subject is the mind, and all 
we have is the mind itself to work with. 

There is nothing to me that is more thoroughly estab- 
lished than thought transference—and its explanation 
is probably very simple—when we learn how to explain 
it. To my mind thought is (Continued on page 112) 
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EHIND him loomed the great pile of the resort hotel, 
now studded with lights. From its wide verandas 
came the murmur of talk, the ripple of laughter; 

thin, airy, and enchanted by distance, the music from the 
ballroom streamed pleasantly through his thoughts. 

Before him stretched the eastern flanks of the Canadian 
Rockies, now bathed in moonlight. From these arose no 
voice, no mirth, but only that vast silence which is itself 
like an enchantment, and which, to Andrew Cornish, was 
more moving and poignant than any distant melody 
Under his feet was the terrace; over his head were the 
Stars 


He was smoking, and at intervals the glow from his 


pipe lighted and revealed his face. In the eyes of a girl 
who sat opposite, it was good enough; not too handsome, 
but clean-cut and intelligent, and tanned so deeply that 
in the half-light he looked like a splendid Arab. 

His eyes were nerveless, deep, and calm—the eyes of a 
hunter—but his mouth was mobile and boyish. He was 
American born, but his darkness as well as his name gave 


9? 


With all his power, 

Cornish loosed the 

arrow at the charg- 
ing grizzly 


S , , 
evidence of South Britain: easily he could be one of those 
black giants whom the traveler still sees upon the moors 
of Cornwall. 

Physically he lived up to his considerable reputation 
Many adventurers are small men, who compensate for their 
bodily insignificance by valiant deeds, but Cornish was 
an athlete from his collar-bones to his heels. He was 
formed like a panther, to start with—long muscles, not 
too heavy bones, thin waist and narrow hips. Constant 
training and exercise had oiled those aabties until they 
had a panther litheness. 

Now he was lolling in his chair, but Dorothy Halbert- 
Dorothy who now sat watching him, with half closed 
speculative eyes—knew that if the need arose, he could 
pounce from that chair in one brown streak of violence. 

He had been holding forth on one of his first hunting 
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At COWS 


adventures in the moose country to the east, and now he 
was drawing the moral. 

‘I learned on that trip that the bow and arrow is as 
deadly a weapon as any hunter needs,”’ he said in his deep, 
level voice. “I determined I would never carry a rifle 
again, except as an emergency weapon, and I never have. 
And every year, more and more big game hunters are laying 
aside their rifles and taking to the bow.”’ 

Jim Burgess, one of the little group on the terrace, 
leaned forward confidently in his chair. ‘‘But Andy, isn't 
it all just a fad?’’ he asked. “‘I’ve heard all this before 
what you've been giving us—and I’ve read about Young, 
and Pope, and all the other fellows who kill big game 
with arrows, but I can’t sav I'm much impressed. Isn't 
the bow and arrow really just a toy, not to be trusted in a 
real pinch?" 
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Do Not Start This 
Serial Unless You Are 
Prepared to Become So 
Absorbed That You 
Will Be Utterly Restless 
Until You Finish It 


“You get a steel-pointed arrow into your back sides 
and see Pie's a toy, Cornish answered good-humoredly. 
“Jim, it isn’t a fad at all. It isn’t just a crazy hobby, 
either, to be taken up for a year or two and then dropped.”’ 

“Then it’s a gesture,’’ Burgess persisted. “‘Like those 
English officers, going over the top unarmed, with swag- 
ger sticks—"’ 

“I hope you don’t think so. You've missed my point 
if you don’t understand that the bow is a man’s weapon, 
strong enough to kill any wild animal in the world 
except thick-skinned brutes like elephants and rhinos. 


’ F COURSE the game has a better chance than when 
you hunt with a rifle, and the general adoption of 
the bow would solve all game conservation problems and 
give our wild life a decent chance, but the fact remains 
that in any fracas, the odds are still on the hunter's side.” 
‘But if you trust it so much, why do you always take 

a rifle with you on your trips?’’ Dorothy Halbert asked. 
The remark bore a cutting edge. Dorothy's long, 
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pointed eyes had a resentful flash. The truth was that she 
did not appreciate Cornish’s outdoor adventures. They 
constituted an actual barrier between herself and the man 
who might otherwise be her lover. 

Dorothy was not an outdoor girl. Feminine to her finger 
tips, she loved the graces, the fine arts, the luxuries of 
civilization. It disturbed her to think that, under 
the glossy black and white of evening dress, Cornish was 
at heart an arrow-shooting barbarian. She had no objec- 
tion to the outdoor sports that most of her friends enjoyed. 
Tennis, golf, riding—all of these she liked herself, under 
proper conditions and in suitable surroundings. She had 
i strong young body, and she liked to exercise it. 

But the thing that Cornish loved—the open clash with 
nature—she could not understand. His long trips were 
always taking him away, just when she most needed and 
desired his attentions. He neglected her for his moose, 
his mountain sheep. He loved this mad hobby of his, so 
she told herself, better than he loved her. 

Jim Burgess was quick to pursue the point. ‘‘You men- 
tioned an emergency rifle,’ he persisted. ‘“‘It must be 
that you don’t trust your bow as much as you'd have us 
think.” 

Andrew Cornish sucked hard at his pipe. “‘It’s mostly 
i habit,” he answered at last. “‘I carry a rifle on my trips, 
but never look at it. But don’t misunderstand me—I 
don't say that a bow is as good a 


“Not deliberately so. You've just fooled yourself. 
Put it to a test, man—a real test, not these Cook's tours 
you go on. You say you can take your little bow and 
arrow and do what the Indians did. ~ Well, I say you can’t 
—I say that without civilization to back you, you'd flo 
pretty sadly—and I'll support that statement with a bet.” 

Andrew's black brows knitted. “You'll either bet, or 
take back what you've said,’’ Cornish told him quietly. 
“You maintain that I can’t make a go of it, in the wild, if 
I'm thrown on my own resources." 

“Not without supplies and a rifle.”’ 


ri OW large a bet would you care to make? Unless 
it’s large,’ and Cornish’s 5 8) contracted to pin- 
points, ‘I won't consider that I've had satisfaction." 

“The biggest bet I can possibly make,’’ Burgess an- 
swered with a queer intensity. ““Bigger than my whole 
fortune, such as it is. This is what we'll do, if you've 
got the nerve. Dorothy's brother and some of our mutual 
friends are touring Alaska and the Yukon, as you know. 
They'll be due in Dawson in a few days. 

“You and Dorothy take your plane and go up and join 
them—it’s only a ten-hour trip, with a stop at White- 
horse. I can’t go, as you know, but Dorothy is good 
sport enough to see that the terms of the bet are faithfully 
carried out. The party will take you out in the big woods 

near Dawson and turn you loose, 


with nothing but your bedding, 





weapon as a rifle. I'd be silly, if 
[did. A longbow is good enough 
for ordinary hunting, but some- 
time I might encounter a real 
emergency, when I'd need the 
best arm I could get, to save my 
life. Suppose I'd run into a gang 
of outlaws—they'’d make short 
work of me if they had rifles and 
[ had nothing but my bow. I 
hunt with a bow for sport—but 
sport doesn’t mean the needless 
risk of a man’s life.”’ 

“Buc you think, except for an 
accident of some sort, that you 
can make your way in the North 
Woods—kill your game, and so 
on—with no weapon but a bow 
and arrow?”’ 

Certainly I can. The Indians 
did it. A first class white man 
can do everything that a first 
class Indian can—and beat him at 
his own game.”’ 

And not take any provisions 


Swede——in a 
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your knife, your axe, your bow 
and your quiver." 

“Tobacco, of course.”’ 

‘Yes, the Indians had tobacco.” 

“No matches?” 

“Of course not. 
didn’t have any.”’ 

“What about a possible emer- 
gency. I don’t propose to risk 
my life." 

“You can take your rifle, sealed. 
If the seal is broken, either in self- 
defence or to kill game, you lose 
the bet. Also you can have some 
matches, in a sealed box. With 
the equipment I mention, you are 
to live at least thirty days in the 
wild, absolutely on your bow and 
arrow. At the end of thirty days, 
provided you don't give up and 
come into the settlements in thé 
meantime, our friends will go 
after you and meet you in some 
prearranged place. 


The Indians 


born 


back- 








ilong with you? Just live by 
hunting?’ 

Certainly. I repeat—that the Indian did it.” 

‘But you're not an Indian. You're a weakened child of 
civilization, precisely like Dorothy and myself. Andy, 
it's well enough for you to talk. You go out with your 
expensive equipment, and your guides, and your emergency 
rifle, and your supplies, and you get along fine for a month 
or six weeks in the wild, but I don’t think that entitles 
you to make the claims you do. 

No, Andy—your bow is all right asa toy. You, your- 
self, are all right, as long as you ve got civilization back 
of you. But thrown on your own, you're both all wrong. 
This adventure business of yours, if I may speak plain, is 
pretty much a fake!"’ 


ORNISH’S hand was steady as he lighted his pipe, 


but his eyes had an angry shine. “‘In other words, I 
just play for the galleries?”’ he asked evenly. ‘‘That all 
my effort to get sportsmen to lay aside their rifles, and 
give the game a chance to survive, is just a cheap bid for 
publicity—"’ 
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‘*You must prove to their satis- 
faction that you've had no help 
from any one, and that you've not only kept alive, but 
thrived. I mean that you can’t be a half-starved wreck, 
after a thirty-day starvation diet of bark and roots. 
You've got to be in as good physical condition as you are 
right now.” 

‘That's all fair enough,’’ Cornish agreed. ‘‘What I 
want to know is—the extent of the bet.” 

‘The bet is—"’ and Burgess’s voice shook slightly— 
“that if you lose, you give me your word of honor that 
you will not marry or try to marry Dorothy Halbert.” 

Cornish clutched the arms of his chair. ‘‘Go on,’’ he 
urged. 

“And if you win,”’ Burgess continued quietly, “I will 
give you my word to the same agreement.” 

There followed a long silence. Cornish’s eyes wandered 
at last to Dorothy. She must be the first to speak. The 
matter was in her hands. Would she stop this wild wager, 
or let it go on? 

His eyey narrowed. The girl seemed so pee com- 
posed. Her hands lay like cut flowers in her lap. Yet, 
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Dorothy trembled waiting for Cornish’s answer to this proposed madness. Finally, 


“Pll take the bet,” he said. 


though her face was calm, in her heart was a stab of 
dismay. 

Could she sanction such a game as this? Would she let 
the mischance of a hunting adventure cheat her of her 
mate? Her only desire was to protest—to cry out against 
this madness, before Cornish bound himself with his word 
—but some devil of pride obsessed her. When at last she 
spoke, it was with a nonchalance she did not feel. 

“I call it very sportin’,"’ she said, imitating a young 
Englishman whom all three knew. 
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“If I lose, you can have your pound of flesh!” 


“Do you mean you agree to this?’’ Cornish demanded 
“TI don’t see how my agreement—or disagreement 
makes any difference,’’ the pride-devil in her throat 
answered him. ‘“‘It’s a matter just between you two. 
If you're asking me whether I'll marry the winner of the 

bet, I don’t care to answer. That lies in the future.”’ 
“But you're willing to have me eliminated from the 
race, in case I lose.’’ His tone was bitter. ‘‘Dorothy, I 
think the whole proposition is plain crazy.” 
“Life's crazy anyhow, isn't it? Now are you going to 
25 





take his dare?’’ She glanced at him and then turned away. 

Even to her, the words sounded calloused. She wanted 
to be sportsmanlike, but she had seemed only reckless 
and hard. Yet perhaps her deeper motives were noble. 
In her heart she believed in this lithe giant in the chair. 
In spite of her resentment of his frequent absences, she 
had a deep conviction that he was every ounce the man 
he held himself to be, and that he could do everything he 
claimed 


= she, herself, held no brief for his hunting 
adventures, and was bitterly jealous of her rival 

the Great Outdoors that called him away in spite of all 
her efforts to hold him-—she was sullenly angry at Bur- 
gess Ss sneers She could not bear tor Cornish to back 
She would risk her own future happiness for his 
Ridden still by her devil of pride—pride in 
she had goaded him on to take 


down 
vindication 
him as well as in herself 
his rival's challenge 
Almost instantly she regretted her rash words. She 
realized that she had let Burgess trick Cornish into a dan- 
Burgess himself had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. As long as his rival was in the race, 
he had no hope or chance to marry Dorothy. On the other 
hand, if Cornish were eliminated, success might be possible. 
Even though the winning of the bet did not guarantee 
the winning of Dorothy, at least it would mean deep 
humiliation for Cornish, a thing that Burgess secretly 
desired. The wager was certain to attract publicity, and 
if Cornish lost, he would lose not only his intended bride, 
but his hard-won reputation as a hunter and an adventurer. 
Dorothy trembled as she waited for Cornish’s answer. 
““T'll take the bet. If 
1 lose, can have 
vour pound of flesh. 
‘Nearest the heart,’ 
he might have added, 
so the girl thought 
And if I win, you'll 
either beg pardon for 
what you said tonight, 
or take the 
thrashing that 
needed for a long time."’ 
On the fairway of the 
horel links, Cornish’s 
airplane perched like a 
bird. Thence, one Au- 
gust morning, came the 
owner and his com- 
panion, as well as vari- 


gcrous position 


you 


soundest 
vou ve 


ousintimateswhowould 
see the adventurers upon 
their way 
rhe plans for che trip 
were precisely what Bur- 
gesshad proposed. Andy 
and Dorothy would fly 
to Whitehorse—a scant 
seven hours trip in the 
fast plane land, go on 
to Dawson, and meet a 
party of friends who 
were touring Alaska and 
the Yukon. Cornish would be escorted into the game 
country back of Dawson, where he would remain with a 
sealed rifle and matches, and no other equipment save his 
bedding, his knife, his axe, his quiver, and his bow. 
Dorothy would join her brother and friends for a five 
week's cruise on the Inside Passage, after which they 
would meet Andy at the appointed place. If they found 
him fit and well-fed, his rifle and matches still unsealed, 
he won the wager. If, in his struggle to survive, he had 
been forced to the use of white man’s tools, he must pay 
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forfeit. There was a suppressed excitement about it all. 

To his friends who came to bid him good-by, this was a 
memorable occasion. Some of the men made side bets as 
to the outcome, with the odds heavily in Burgess’s favor 

‘He'll miss a meal or two, then he'll break the sea! 
on the rifle mighty quick,"’ Burgess predicted confidently 

‘It’s pretty sportin’, just the same,’’ said Davenport, a 
young Englishman. ‘‘Old Andy's got more faith in thar 
Cupid's Bow than I'd have.”’ 

Cornish heard this remark, and straightway exploded 
“Cupid's Bow! I'd like to see you bend it, much less 
shoot it. It’s got an eighty pound draw." 

‘Think of that cold winter coming on, and no matches,’ 
Burgess gloated. ‘‘It’s August now, and by the time the 
five weeks are up, it will be almost October. Except that 
I've got one bet on it already, I'd lay even money that 
Andy'll give up and peg it into the settlements before his 
time is half up." 

‘I'm not so sure about that,"’ Davenport told him. “‘l 
think I'll back Andy. As I said before, he’s doin’ a 
mighty sporty thing, something every outdoor man 
in the world should thank him for. He's going to put 
the bow to a real test—for that matter, he’s puttin’ 
civilized man to a real test." 


Dorothy glowed at the words. Here was one, at 


least, who appreciated the real spirit of Andy's 


With a wrench that tore at 

the very moorings of her 

being, Dorothy pitched for- 
ward into the air 


adventure. “Don't let your original bet keep you from 
making any others that you care to, Jim,’’ she told Bur- 
gess, grimly. ‘The sky's the limit. I think Stan Daven- 
port will cover anything you want to put up.”’ 

‘“Rather!’’ Davenport cried heartily. And as the result 
of this, Burgess got some of his own medicine, and was 
forced into a wager of a substantial amount, against his 
will. 

And now good-byes were said. Cornish helped Dorothy 
into the plane, taking the opportunity to give her last 
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minute instructions; those which they had rehearsed before. 
‘‘You've been up plenty of times before, but not under 
such sporty conditions,’’ he told her. *‘Remember that 
there are not many landing fields between here and White- 
horse. If 1 say ‘jump!’ what are you going to do?”’ 
‘‘Jump,’” the girl echoed heartily. ““Then as soon as I 
begin to fall, I begin to count, slowly, to ten. When 
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I get to ten, I pull the rip-cord of my parachute.”’ 


“That's right. If you pulled it immediately, your 
falling speed might not be great enough to open the para- 
chute.”’ 

‘*Please let's don’t do it. If you think there's any real 
danger, I'll back out right now.”’ 

‘There's always a certain amount of danger, flying 
over rough country. But a thousand successful flights 
are made every day. If you'll remember those instructions, 
you'll be absolutely safe." 
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“‘T'll remember them. Now let’s start, before I lose my 
nerve.” 
So the plane took off. Heavily laden though it was, it 
soared like a swallow into the clear, mountain air. 
Dorothy was thrilled by the first upward rush. But when 
the plane settled down to rocking, aaa flight, and the 
ranges began to pass slowly, grandly beneath, her spirits 
fell. Shehadnotdreamed 
that she would so soon 
lose contact with civili- 
zation. The resort hotel, 
representing the last word 
in refinement, was now a 
white dot far behind 
Below were only wild 
glens, cataracts, name- 
less lakes, impenetrable 
forests, and mountain 
peaks. 

She had been at home 
among the gay, luxurious 
surroundings of the re- 
sort. She bloomed like a 
flower. But here, in this 
wasteland, she was out of 
her element. And now 
she knew that the game 
which Cornish must play 
would be more hard and 
exacting than even Bur- 
gess had foreseen. 

She had not imagined 
that the northern half 
of the continent was so 
unpeopled. Except along 
the glittering trail of the 
railway, there were no 
villages; and only at long 
intervals did she glimpse 
a trapper’s cabin in a 
forest clearing, and, as the 
hours went by, even these 
scant signs became fewer 

Cornish, on the other 
hand, was enjoying the 
trip to the utmost. He 
loved this wild country, 
and thrilled to contem- 
plate the fight he would 
wage against it. 


HEY ate their lunch 

midair, gesturing hap- 

pily to each other. Short- 

ly afterward, Cornish lo- 

cated the post of Fort 

Nelson, on the Liard 

River. And now they 

began to enter a country 

which amazed Cornish 

no less than his com- 

anion. It seemed as if 

ne had been cast away 

upon a new continent, 

unkenned by man and he knew that strange, keen exulta- 
tion which is the particular right of the explorer. 

He was not, he knew, far off his course. He was but a 
short distance to the east of a straight line between Ed- 
mondton and Whitehorse. The truth was that he had 
entered a country which is still the wonder, the mystery, 
and the delight of American explorers. 

It lies between the two great rivers, the Yukon and the 
Mackenzie, partly in the Yukon en See in that 
vague empire known as the (Continued on page 101) 
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ATHEMATICS 
is overturning 
all the old su- 
perstitions and traditions, 
undermining the founda- 
tions of our most sacred 
mistakes, invading our 
most secret retreats 
[he cruel thing about 
mathematics is that it 
offends many people most 
because it is in the long 
run irresistible To a 
large 
facts are so hateful 
we will not allow them 
to enter into considera- 
tion. Prejudices and con- 


percentage of us, 
that 


genital errors are precious 
to us and we make reli- 
gions of them, punishing 
as far as we can all those 
who interfere with them. 

Love-affairs are — 


ticularly personal and nearly everybody tries to keep not 
only the public, but his or her own soul, from considering 
the truth. Yet mathematics is rearing its horrid head in 
this holy The way it works is by the 
anonymous questionnaire 

Most of us will tell an immense amount of truth if we 
can be assured that our names will never be attached to it. 
Popular and comfortable lies we are all eager to subscribe 
to, provided our names are published in the list of sup- 
porters. But intimate and unpleasant facts must fight 
their own battle with no help from patrons and patron- 
esses and other politicians 

Never have I read anything more blood curdling than 
those pages in Havelock Ellis’s books in which anonymous 
people speak frankly of how they gained their first knowl- 
edge of sex facts and told their first experiences. The 
stories are manifestly true to an amazing degree and they 
terrify in print honest confessions 
that are the more nearly universal from being so individual 
and 

Not long ago an almost equally dramatic questionnaire 
was sent out by the Bureau of Social Hygiene, and Katherine 
Bement Davis, in her analysis of the answers, gave a 
stupefying insight into ‘‘the sex life of unmarried college 
women 


enc losure also 


one because they put 


private 


Most of the women answered honestly and frankly, but 
saying: “My old-fashioned bringing up has 
rendered anv such experiences not only impossible but un- 
thinkable Another answered, ‘‘I cannot see how any 
decent or civilized persons would know the answers.”’ 

But being “‘old-fashioned,’’ does not prevent anv known 
evil, since all the evils are as old as the world. The only 
new thing about them is scientific interest in them and 
scientific truth about them 

And now the ruthless scientists of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene have been investigating the love-affairs of married 
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one refused, 


people. They confine 
their figures to two 
hundred men and wo- 
men chosen for this re- 
search, but it has in- 
terested me to enlarge 
their photograph into 
a sketchy portrait of 
Uncle Sam as a hus- 
band. 

The result is, of 
course, nothing to 
vouch for as an exact 
heart census, yet, even 
with the widest swing 
of allowance, it must 
come close to a fair 
likeness. 

A division of the 
Bureau of Social Hy- 

iene has spent nearly 
an years in minute 
study of the love life of 
one hundred husbands 
and one hundred wives. They are nearly all college-bred 
and dwell in or near New York City; a tenth are engineers, 
a quarter, writers or artists, a quarter in business. Half of 
the men have incomes under five thousgnd a year. The 
ages of both sexes range from twenty-three to forty-nine, 
the majority between thirty and forty. All of them have 
been married from five to fifteen years. 

The first discovery is that these two hundred men and 
women confess to having had 1358 love-affairs, or a little 
more than six and one-half apiece. This average is no 
guide to the affairs of any one, of course, for some had 
many (one man boasted of twenty-seven) and some had 
few; three married women confessed that they had never 
loved anybody! Yet there is little risk in saying that if 
the average among these two hundred was six and one- 
half love-affairs apiece, the average in the whole country 
would be the same. 

At this point let us try to gain a vague notion of the 
total number of love-affairs in our country. 

The latest heipful figures I find at hand are for the census 
of 1920 when the United States had a population of 
105,710,620. Recent figures give about 120,000,000 for 
1927, an increase of fifteen million or about one-sixth, say 
fifteen per cent. 

I have no domestic statistics for 1927, but, according to 
the 1920 census, there were then in the United States 
thirty-one million people between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty-four, roughly the ages of the two hundred 
people included in this questionnaire. Adding fifteen on 
cent to this for the increase since 1920, we may say that 
there are now in this country about 35,650,000 whose ages 
fall between twenty-five and forty-four. 

In 1920 there were 43,168,199 married people of all ages, 
which would indicate about 49,643,428 married people, 
or say, fifty fnillion inag27. One would have to take out 
five or six million widows and widowers, and of course 
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Marriages Fail 
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there is an indeterminate 
number of married 
people outside the ages 
of twenty-three to forty- 
nine. 

Yet, since it is hardly 
to be seriously doubted 
that the love-affairs of 
all these outsiders would 
closely resemble the 
love-affairs of the sub- 
jects analyzed, I think it 
permissible to assume 
that what is true of 
these two hundred 
people, is true of all the 
married people in the 
country. 

If the figures err five 
or ten millions either 
way, the general result 
is not disturbed, for it is 
not a serious matter like 
paying a bet or taxes. 

Just for the picture's 
sake and easier calcula- 
tion, let us assume that 
there are fifty million 
married people in the 
United States vaguely 
resembling these two 
hundred specimens. 

Then if two hundred 
married people had six 
to seven love-affairs 
apiece, our fifty million 
married people had 335 
million love-affairs, all 
told (and doubtless a 
few million that never 
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"THERE are 7,000,000 unfaithful 
husbands; 6,000,000 unfaithful 

wives in the U. S. 
OU average © to 7 love- affairs 
during life. 

JPPORTY-NINE out of every hundred 
husbands are unhappy at home. 


EING “old-fashioned” does not 
prevent evil. 


}/ OMEN begin to fall in love three 


years earlier than men. 


Dove keeps the normal woman 
busy. 
OF THE 25 million sochan a here 


more than half are loveless failures. 


QVER one million women in 
America cannot love. 








could be told). 


years old, we may assume 
that the Americans now alive 
have indulged in about 716 
million love-affairs. 

A great many old maids and 
old bachelors have never had 
any, but a great many un- 
attached people have had far 
more than their quota of six 
to seven each. Furthermore, 
since the questionnaire stop- 
ped at the age of fifty-nine, 
and it is admitted that most 
of the two hundred felt a re- 
newal of the gifts of love in 
their later years, it is certain 
that if the statistics concern- 
ing those couples were carried 
on to their deaths they would 
indubitably increase their 
average of six to seven. 

It is no exaggeration, there- 
fore, to say that our American 
people have been industrious 
in amorous emotion to the 
extent of three-quarters of a 
billion love-affairs. This does 
not include casual flirtations 
or transient sex-experiences 
but genuine infatuations. 


we ene rolls up these 
tremendous totals he 
understands for the first time 
why there is so much unrest, 
so much excitement, so much 
infidelity, so much gossip and 
suspicion in the world. 


This grand total explains, also, why there is such a vast 


It would not be and insatiable market for love stories, plays, moving 
rash to assume that pictures, dance halls, automobiles, picnics, excursion boats 
the unmarried and other accessories of love. 

a me in the United It —_ to explain the ridiculous failure of the moral old 
t 


ates have had at ladies o 


both sexes who attack this enormous tide with a 


least as many love- broom and hope to force it back. It explains the failure 
affairs as the mar- of these pompous King Canutes who make laws and deliver 


two 


ried people. The orations ordering this overwhelming tide of mischief and 
Second con- romance to fall back, and why the Canutes get their feet 


fessed that their wet and are forced to fall back themselves. 


first love-affairs be- 


With every citizen and citizeness of the nation carrying on 


gan at the age of an average of nearly seven love-affairs apiece in the course 
six, and, since there of a busy lifetime, and so many of them trying to find a 
are in this country secluded spot in which to cultivate those love-affairs, it is 
about 107 million mot strange that Americans have such a preoccupied look. 


people over five 


No wonder foreigners find us so (Continued on page 125) 
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A Master Writer of Mystery 
Asks You: Which One of 
Five Guests Was Trying to 
Kill Another “Accidentally?” 


TTERLEYES stood with his back to the huge log 
fire, a cup of coffee in his hand, a liberal splash of 
brandy in a very large glass upon the table by his 

side, and a cigar in his mouth. It was the hour which, 
as a rule, he most enjoyed, the hour of complete relaxa- 
tion after a long day in the frosty or rain-soaked air 
Tonight, however, was different—different with him, 
and with his five guests who stood gloomily around. 
There was an air of tragedy in the atmosphere of the 
somber, oak-paneled room, a sense of tension among its 
occupants. All were men of the world of various types, 
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but not one was at his ease. Otterleyes crossed the floor, 
and turned the key in the lock. 

‘*Look here, you fellows,’” he said, ‘“we've got to have 
a few ugly words about what's been going on during the 


last few days. Let's get ‘em over. Come and sit round 
the table, all of you.”’ 

Bolderbeck, who was a Cabinet Minister, a sturdily 
built, fair-haired man of early middle age, was the first to 
comply with his host's suggestion. At first sight, his 
somewhat stolid features gave little indication of the 
brilliancy he was supposed to possess. He had only to 
speak, however, to become impressive. 

‘‘One would have to search one’s vocabulary for words 
as ugly as the thing Jtself,"’ he observed. “‘Let’s talk 
about it by all means.”’ 
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Alderson, the famous surgeon, took the chair opposite 
him. 
open air had succeeded in bringing the slightest trace of 
color to his sallow, almost cadaverous cheeks. He looked 
across once more at Bolderbeck, from whose face his eyes 
had seldom been removed during the evening. 

“We've talked the thing pretty well threadbare,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘Among ourselves, yes,’ Otterleyes conceded. ‘Today 
though we have a newcomer with us—vyoung Radford 
here. Now, in bald words, my friends, Mr. Radford is a 
detective.”’ 

Bolderbeck flashed a quick glance at the young man 
There were muttered exclamations of interest from several 
of the others. Otterleyes continued. 
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Not even the long day of brisk hunting in the 


FE. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


‘I make no apologies for Mr. Radford’s presence here. 
It was either he or Scotland Yard, and Radford being the 
son of an old friend, and due for a day or two's shooting 
later on—well, I telegraphed up to London for him last 
night.’ 

Bolderbeck leaned back in his chair. 

‘After all," he murmured, ‘‘a new intelligence may be 
able to throw some light upon this strange affair.”’ 

“Now, here's the plain truth,’ Orterleyes went on. 
‘There are six of us in this room—excluding yourself, 
Radford. Begin with me. You know who I am—a person 
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of simple, country tastes, happily married, and, so far as 
I know, without an enemy in the world. Then there's 
Bolderbeck. Everyone knows about him, more or less, as 
they do about most public men. Then there's Sir James 
Alderson, whom vou may not have met before."’ 

‘Indeed I have,’’ Radford observed. ‘‘Sir James took 
out my appendix three years ago.’ 

‘No index to character, I'm afraid,’’ the surgeon re- 
joined, smiling. ‘Still, I remember the circumstance.” 

‘Then there's Tom Cleyton,’’ Otterleyes proceeded, 
extending his hand to a smooth-faced, pink-complexioned 
young man in the background. ‘‘He’s on the Stock Ex- 
change, a connection of my wife's, and a frequent guest 
here. Courtlaw you know, of course, by reputation—Sir 
Henry Courtlaw, the family solicitor. A bit of a criminolo- 
gist himself, I fancy, although he doesn’t own up to it. 

Then there's young Vincent Pynes, who's been waking 
up the House of Commons lately. He married Anita 
Montgomery, the most popular girl in London, about six 
months May have made himself a few enemies 
there, but I suppose we shall all get over it in time as we 
usually do 

‘That's evervone, Radford. Look round the table. 
We seem a harmless lot, don’t we? Yet, you know why 
I've sent for you. Now it seems evident that one of us 
is trying to commit a murder.”’ 
queer, uneasy 


ago 


There was a little silence. Courtlaw 


Illustrations by 
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Someone fired- near 
Radford’s head and 
the twig tumbled 
down. Was a care- 
less shot to be the 
blind for murder? 


knocked the ash from his cigar. Tom Cleyton moved 
restlessly in his seat, and seemed about to speak, but 
thought better of it. Vincent Pynes, with a frown 
upon his fine forehead, drummed upon the table with his 
fingers. 

Bolderbeck alone, remained unmoved. He was leaning 
back in his chair, with his hands in his trousers pockets, 
gazing up at the ceiling. It was Radford who broke the 
silence. 

‘There may be some other solution,"’ he reflected. 

“Discover it then, and you shall write out your own 
check for your fee,’’ Otterleyes promised swiftly. ‘“There 
isn't a stranger among us. We are all friends, so far as we 
have ever known, and yet there is someone whom one of 
us wants to kill. Who are the two secret enemies, Rad- 
ford? You can ask any questions you like.”’ 

“You said something about having the keepers up 
here after dinner,’ Radford observed. 

“They are both outside,’’ Otterleyes 
announced. ‘‘I'll have them in.” 

He rang the bell, unlocked the door, 
and the two gamekeepers were presently 
ushered into the room—Marston, the 
head man, and Heggs, his assistant. 
Both men, to all appearance, were re- 
spectable products of their class. 


“This gentleman,’’ Otterleyes  ex- 


plained, indicating Radford, ‘‘is making 
a few inquiries into the trouble down 
Answer any questions he likes to 


here. 
ask.”" 
‘“*Marston is an old friend, of course,” 
said Radford. ‘‘Heggs is new to me. 
How long have you been here, Heggs?’’ 
**First season, sir,’ the man replied. 
“‘Have either of you anything to say 
about this business,’” went on Radford. 


y OTHING so far as I’m concerned, sir,"’ Heggs 
answered. “‘I'm right back with the beaters, and 
I've seen nothing.” 

‘Do you carry a gun yourself?”’ 

‘Never on shooting days, sir.”’ 

“What about you, Marston?” Radford inquired. 

“I can't say as I've seen a thing, sir,’’ the man confided. 
‘I've been round and about too, keeping an eye on the 
stops, and seeing that the guns were in the right places. 
The nearest I came to it was today when someone fired 
near your head and that twig came tumbling down.”’ 

‘‘No idea where that shot came from, I suppose?"’ 

The man shook his head. 

‘*The wood's too thick round about them stances, sir,”’ 
he explained. ‘I couldn't even see the next gun from 
where I was.”’ 

‘“Any poachers about?”’ 

‘‘Not one on the whole shoot, sir,"’ the man answered 
emphatically. ‘‘His lordship is too good to the villagers." 

“You've watched these gentlemen shoot often, I sup- 
pose,’’ Radford continued, ‘‘and myself, too, now and 
then. Have you ever seen any of us careless with our 
guns?” 

“Never in my life, and never expect to,” 
prompt reply. 

“If you had been partridge driving,’’ Radford observed, 
‘‘T suppose this sort of thing wouldn't have been possible.”’ 

“Not likely, sir. Out in the open you could tell in a 
minute if a gun swung down the line, or fired a shot as he 
didn’t ought. In our woods, you wouldn't have a chance, 
that thick they are down the rides. Naturally, too, every 
gentleman has to shift about a bit for himself to get a 
clear space in front of him.” 

“TL see,”’ Radford concluded. 
as I’m concetned, Marston.”’ 

Otterleves dismissed the men, and relocked the door. 
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‘Well, that’s all, so far 
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“Listen be damned!” Pynes interrupted. ‘“There’ll be no peace for me until 
I’ve settled matters with this filthy brute.” And he sprang at Bolderbeck 


‘So much for the gamekeepers! Anything you'd like 
to ask any of us, Radford?’’ he inquired. 

The young man reflected for a moment. 

‘Today,’ he said, ‘“‘you and I, Lord Otterleyes, and 
Mr. Bolderbeck, appear to have been the ones in the 
danger zone. Now, my little dose came from my left- 
hand side when I was number three.”’ 

‘I was number one,’’ Orterleyes pointed out, ‘‘and 
Pynes was number two. You can get what you like out 
of that. The time I heard the. shot whistling by I was 
number five, and you and Bolderbeck were three and four."’ 

““Courtlaw and you, Radford, were my neighbors,”’ 
Bolderbeck remarked. ‘‘There’s just one thing to be re- 
membered, however. If any one of the six of us has gone 
looney, and is simply trying to get a scare going, he could 
fire all down the line, miss two or three guns, I mean. 
There's nothing worse than these half dropping shots."’ 
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‘‘None of your women shoot, I suppose,’’ Radford asked. 
‘Thank God they don’t,"’ was the emphatic rejoinder 
‘‘Luncheon time, and the first drive ccna, is all 
they're allowed here. Any more questions, Radford?"’ 
“Not for the moment, thank you.”’ 


*““CY TAY where you are then for a few minutes,’’ Otter- 

leyes begged. “‘You others had better get along into 
the lounge, or we shall be in disgrace. The smoking 
room's the most unpopular room in the house as it is. 
‘A relic of barbarism,’ Ann calls it.’’ 

The others filed out. The general sense of discomfort 
kept them all a little stiff and unnatural. Otterleyes 
closed the door firmly, and came back to Radford. 

‘“Well?”’ he asked. 

“You've set me rather a difficult problem,’’ Radford 
acknowledged 
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Otterleyes took up his old position on the hearth-rug 
He was a rather under-sized, fussy little man with a 
petulant though kindly face 

‘It's too much to ask you for a solution—you or anyone 
else in the world—I admit, but have you any idea at all, 
any advice to give?” 

“TI could give you advice,’ was the meditative reply, 
“but Lam afraid you wouldn't take it if I did.” 

‘Have a shot, and see.’ 


I SHOULD break up this shooting party, if I were you, 
and takeall your guests over to Brancaster tomorrow.” 

The hell!’’ Orterleves exclaimed irritably. “What 
ibout my pheasants? The season's late enough already. 
They'll have to be shot some day.”’ 

Yes, but not by the same crowd.”’ 

‘You suspect somebody?” 

One has to suspect in my job. There isn’t time to do 
inything much before tomorrow, and tomorrow, I under- 
stand, is the last day of the shoot. Take them all over to 
Brancaster, Lord Otterleyes.”’ 

[ wish I knew what the hell vou are driving at?”’ 

“Put it like this,’’ Radford 
suggested. ‘“‘Hasn’t it occurred 


part?’’ Radford regarded the woman questioningly 

She sank into the chair, and looked across at him with 
dark, thoughtful eyes. She was a woman of about forty 
years of age, a beauty in her time, lifeless now, with the 
air of one prematurely weary. Her figure was still good, 
almost elegant, but her air of complete and utter indiffer- 
ence to life, its demands and adventures, seemed to have 
destroyed in her the possibility of any vital attraction. 

‘I fancy my reputation would stand the test even if | 
were discovered in here,’’ she observed, *‘and as for you- 
well, I am quite sure that you will not misunderstand the 
nature of my visit.” 

“You need my help?’’ he asked. 

“I should think it more probable that you needed 
mine,’ she rejoined. 

‘That may be so,"’ he acknowledged. ‘There is some- 
thing wrong here, of course. Anyone can see that. I find 
ic a little difficult though, as a newcomer, to pick up the 
threads.”’ 

The woman hesitated. **By this time tomorrow night,’ 
she finally said, ‘‘unless we can stop it somehow, one of 
two men will, without doubt, be dead.”’ 

Her emotionless tone puzzled 
him. Such indifference was al- 





to you as possible that someone 
is trying to create an impression 
of careless shooting among the 
party as an excuse for something 
more serious?’ 

Far-fetched, but conceivable,”’ 
Orterieves admitted. 

And tomorrow,’ Radford 
added, dropping his voice, “‘is the 
last day upon which the ‘some- 
thing more serious’ might hap- 
pen. 

The door was suddenly thrown 
open, and the room invaded. Ann 
Orterleyes, magnificent in black 
velvet and diamonds, swept in, 
protesting A little bevy of 
brilliant women followed, a few 
men more gloomily in the rear 

‘*Ben, my dear Ben,"’ his wife 
“what has hap- 


seas.”’ 


expostulated, 
pened?”’ 

She came up to his side, su- 
perbly beautiful. As he looked at 
her his expression changed. His 


Like the old “magic carpet” 
Webb Waldron’s sea stories 


have the delightful knack of 


sailing you on the “seven 


His latest, “A Man and His 

Ship,”’ is an old unfinished 

drama which steps out of 

the past to enact a new 

scene on the decks. 

It comes to port in the Jan- 
uary New McCLuRE’S. 


most unnatural. 

“My husband has been a pro- 
fessional lover of women,’ she 
went on, ‘since the early days of 
his manhood. I knew something 
about it before I married him. | 
thought, like so many foolish 
women do, that he would change 
Instead of that, I found myself 
living in a world peopled with 
the ghosts of his dead loves—not 
altogether dead either. At every 
country house we visited I had to 
get used to having maids slip 
little love notes into his hand, to 
feel myself surrounded, night and 
day, by a constant deal of in- 
trigue. I suppose it has amused 
him, and up till now he has been 
amazingly fortunate. But he is 
going to pay. Unless we do 
something, he will be killed." 

“Then that something must be 
done,’’ Radford declared firmly. 

“T have been an unhappy wife,” 











eves were filled with almost dog- 
like devotion 

‘Apologies to all of you, dear ladies!"" he exclaimed, as, 
taking his wife's arm, he led the way from the room. 
‘Bridge, dancing, whatever you please! The fact of it is, 
the wind has changed, and we are faced with the horrible 
possibility of seeing half our pheasants go for Courtlaw’s 
woods tomorrow.” 

‘They'll get only acorns from me,"’ Courtlaw remarked. 
‘You'll have them all back again when they are hungry.”’ 

Radford, the victim, as it seemed to him, of an impos- 
sible assignation, lingered in the easy chair before the fire 
in his bedroom until the music below came to an end, and 
light footsteps passed along the corridor. The women, 
ut any rate, were coming up. He heard the sound of their 
voices as they wished one another good-night, the open- 
ing and closing of doors, the ringing for maids. 

Then, some time before he had expected her, his own 
door opened and closed again. A woman stood there for 
1 moment, listening. Then she came quietly forward. 
Radford, not wholly at his ease, pushed another chair 
cowards the fire 

‘Lam very glad, of course, if I can be of any assistance 
to you, Mrs. Bolderbeck,’’ he said, a little doubtfully, 
“but are you sure that this visit is quite wise on your 
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she continued, ‘‘but I really be- 

lieve that I should be quite as 
I have very little feeling left of any 
sort, but I fancy that I should be lonely."’ 

‘“Why are you so sure that it will be your husband who 
will die?’’ Radford inquired. 


a a widow. 


“RECAUSE he is a very poor shot, and Vincent Pynes 
is a very fine one." 

“Vincent Pynes!"’ Radford repeated softly. 

She nodded. 

“They are going to fight a duel tomorrow," she con- 
fided, ‘‘on their way to their places in the Home Wood. 
They have it all planned out very ingeniously. It will be 
an accident, of course. All this careless shooting has had 
a purpose, but the accident will be murder none the less." 

‘“*How do you come to know so much about it?’’ Rad- 
ford asked. 

‘I chanced to overhear the beginning of it,"’ she ex- 
plained. ‘Since then, I have watched George making his 
preparations. He remade his will yesterday, and wrote a 
score of letvers. Then, too, I happen to know the cause." 

‘‘Mrs. Bolderbeck,’’ said Radford, ‘‘it must be our 
affair to stpp this.” 

“It is yours,’ shé answered. 
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By IRVIN S. COBB 


OMEBODY is forever wanting 
to know what a sense of humor 
is. Somebody is forever asking 

people who write alleged humor to 
define a sense of humor, with plans, 


specifications, blue-prints and ground 
& 


elevations. Of course one thing is 
sure. Anyone who insists on ilies 
out what a sense of humor is, must 
be a person who has no sense of 
humor himself, otherwise he'd not 
ask the question. 

For one, I cannot give a definition, 
satisfactory even to myself, of a 
sense of humor. Never again shall I 
try todo so. But as a concrete illus- 
tration of what I regard as an exhibi- 
tion of a true sense of humor, I offer 
the following small recital. 

It came to pass before the Great 
War, before all the good cowboys 
had gone to Heaven and all the bad 
ones had gone to Hollywood. To be 
exact, it was in the early spring of 
1913 and Mr. George Horace Lori- 
mer, Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and I were getting ready for our 
first ride down into the Grand Cafion, out in Colorado. 

We preferred not to make the journey with a string of 
babbling tender-feet from Kansas City and points east. 
Granted that we ourselves were tender-feet, we desired to 
do our babbling alone, as it were, and not in a crowd 
where there'd be so much competition along that line. 

So the boss outfitter at El Torav cut us out of the herd 
and assigned to us, as guide, a tow-headed, red-necked, 
competent lad from Wyoming who belonged to a species 
which, that many years ago, was growing rarer and which 
now is practically extinct. This boy was a real cowboy. 

Lured by the siren song of the Sante Fé railroad people, 
he had, at the coming of winter, quit his native ranges 
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He Has Been Asked This 
Question a Thousand Times 
And Gives His Answer Now 


and came down here to Arizona to 
wet-nurse sight-seers until warm 
weather started the grass to growing 
again in the North. And if ever you 
saw a boy who was fed up on tourists 
and homesick for cows this was the 
boy. His name was Johnny and he 
was one of the most regular guys | 
ever met. 

Well, we mounted our mules and 
headed down Bright Angel Trail. 
As we single filed along, Johnny, 
leading the procession, began throw- 
ing over his shoulder in a wearied 
and despondent tone of voice the 
customary memorized patter — so 
many hundreds of feet of the blue 
sandstone, succeeded by so many more 
hundreds of feet of the red sandstone, 
followed by such and such a stratum 
of the pink limestone with buff 
trimmings: and so on and so forth. 
It was part of his job and he was con- 
scientious although frightfully bored: 
you could tell that before he got the 
lirst sentence out. 

We cut him off short. We told him 
we were not interested in geology, we were interested in 
the Cafion. He seemed very grateful for the relief. Per- 
ceptibly he warmed to us; we could perceive that his polite 
hostility for us as members of the herd of Eastern pilgrims, 
was already beginning to lose some of its edge onl tuide of 
its chill. 

In so far as we could, we endeavored also to refrain from 
asking fool questions which likewise strengthened friendly 
relations with Johnny and when lunch time came down at 
the bottom and we insisted that instead of sitting off to 
one side and gnawing asandwich, heshould join us and share 
in our somewhat more snack, he quit patronizing us and 
took us, so to speak, to hairy young (Continued on page 96) 
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LUCIAN CARY 


Who Makes His Bow Here 
With This Gripping Story 


BOUT a week after young Eddie 
Tamblyn's body was shipped home 
to Clacker County, two men from 

the West drove into Chicago. They drove 

a large touring car with camp gear lashed 

to the running boards. Their car and their 

gear were powdered with the dust of five states. 

They were oldish men, both of them; tall and lean and 
City people who go to the beaches or play golf, 
get a tan that lasts until Christmas. These men were per- 
manently browned by years in the wind and sun. Their 
faces and the backs of their hands were the color of saddle 
leather and their eyes were forever narrowed and sur- 
rounded by a radiating net-work of fine wrinkles from 
years of squinting across wide spaces in the sun. 

After some inquiry they found a service station, where 
they arranged to leave the car and have the valves ground 
and the oil changed and the chassis greased. They took 
large, old-fashioned Gladstone bags out of the tonneau 
and, following the service man’s directions, walked several 
blocks to a small hotel where they asked for rooms and 
a bath. 

The elder of the two had white hair and drooping white 
He wrote on the register, ‘“Tom Bowers, 
His companion wrote, *‘Ed 


He was Eddie 


brown 


mustaches 
Clacker County, Montana.”’ 
Tamblyn, Clacker County, Montana.” 
Tamblyn’s father 

The clerk swung the register around. 
West, I see,”’ the clerk said 

‘‘T calculate so,"’ Tom Bowers said. He had a singularly 
mild, low-pitched voice and a slightly deprecating man- 
ner. Ed Tamblyn merely nodded 

A smart Chicago bell-boy took them up to their rooms 
and came back jingling two quarters he had got for his 


‘*You're from the 


pains. 

An hour later the two came down-stairs. They had 
bathed and shaved and put on clean clothes. Except for 
the color of their faces and hands, they might have passed 
for two ordinary citizens of Chicago. 
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‘‘Son,’’ Tom Bowers said to the clerk, ‘‘could you direct 
me to the city hall?’’ The clerk could and did. 

They took the elevated down town to the Loop and 
found their way to the Detective Bureau and the office of 
Detective Lieutenant Karsky. 

‘“*We come about young Eddie Tamblyn,’’ Tom Bowers 
said, in that mild voice of his. He indicated his companion 
with a thymb. ‘‘This is Eddie's father,’’ he concluded. 

The lieutenant was puzzled. He didn’t remember any 
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from the West 
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Bowers led the way with 
Tamblyn bringing up the 
rear. Between them rode the 
three gangsters, exhausted 
and terrified. Days of ago- 
nized riding and still they 
were forced relentlessly on! 


Eddie Tamblyn. He frowned thoughtfully, wondering if 
the name was one he ought to know. 

Mr. Bowers took a folded newspaper clipping from an 
upper vest pocket and spread it out on Lieutenant Karsky's 
desk. ‘‘That’s from the Chicago Tribune,’’ Tom Bowers 
explained. The lieutenant read. He read that Eddie 
Tamblyn’s body, with seven bullet holes in it, had been 
found in an abandoned sand-pit on the outskirts of 
Chicago. Eddie Tamblyn was a young man who had 
come on from Montana to see the Union Stockyards and 
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When the Chicago 
Police Could Do 
Nothing About 
the Killing of 
Young Tamblyn, 
a Pair of Old- 


timers Trailed 


the Gangsters to 
a Red-hot Finish 


the Art Institute and Marshall Field's 
store and his first musical comedy. 
The reporter had made an affecting 
story of a farm boy's first visit to the 
big city and it’s tragic end. Lieuten- 
ant Karsky was quoted as saying 
that undoubtedly gangsters had 
taken the boy for a ride. 
‘I remember now,’ the lieutenant 
said. He shook his head, as if to 
say, ‘What will these racketeers be up to next?’’ He 
added, aloud, “‘They don’t usually kill strangers—they're 
satisfied to take their money away from them.” 


7 E THOUGHT mebbe,’’ Tom Bowers said, ‘we 
thought mebbe we could help you find the guilty 
parties. 

The lieutenant of detectives suppressed a grin. He had 
to suppress it twice. The thought of these two innocent 
old men helping to get a couple of city gangsters was 
funny. But they were old men, and one of them was the 
father of a boy who had been shot down in cold blood. 
The lieutenant did not want to hurt their feelings. 

“I'm Sheriff of Clacker County,’’ Tom Bowers ex- 

lained. ‘‘Been sheriff for nigh on to thirty year. And 
Bd here, he’s been sworn in as my deppity more times than 
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either of us c'n remember. If there’s anything we can do 
we're here to do it. We set quite a store by young Eddie 
out our way.’’ 

The lieutenant shook his head. 
you or anybody else can do,’’ he said. 
it up of course. But so far we haven't got a thing. 
see this case has got all the marks of a gang murder."’ 

Tom Bowers and Ed Tamblyn waited for him to go on. 
[he lieutenant, looking at them, saw that they didn’t 
inderstand a thing about gangs. 

‘You don’t have gangs in | 
Montana, do you?"’ he asked f 

‘‘No,'’ Tom Bowers admitted, 

don't Leastwise, not of 
The cattle rustlers 
thieves has mostly 


“I don't know what 
“We're following 
You 


r 


we 
late 
and 


years 
horse 
passed on.”’ 
‘There aren't any rackets in 
Montana,"’ the lieutenant said. 


It's the rackets that makes 


vangs. 
I dunno as I quite follow 

vou,’’ Tom Bowers said 

“It’s like this,’’ the lieutenant 
explained. “‘There’s the booze 
und the beer and the gambling 
and the women. They're all 
igainst the law and _ there's 
money in them—big money. 
That's why these birds are 
fightin’ and killin’ each other. 
[They're all after the big money."’ 

And there's no way to find 

out who they are?’’ Tom Bowers 
isked 

The lieutenant looked at him 
sharply. But he saw that there 
no irony in the old man’s 
question. He had asked the 
question innocently, out of a 
desire to know 

‘“‘Hell,’’ the lieutenant said, 
‘““we know who they are. But 
we can’t prove it. To arrest a 
man nowadays you gotta have 
the evidence. These racketeers 
have got money. The minute 
you arrest one o’ them he calls up 
his lawyer and his lawyer 
springs him. I mean he gets him 
out on a writ. Whaddaya goin’ 
to do? The state's attorney ain't 
goin’ to help ya—not unless you 
got the case in the bag. An’ even 
then, half the time, he can’t get 
a conviction. 


was 


OM BOWERS rose to his 

feet a little unexpectedly. 
The lieutenant could have gone 
on at some length about the 
state's attorney's inability to 
secure convictions. Mr. Tamblyn also rose from his chair. 

‘‘So,’’ Mr. Bowers said mildly, ‘‘you don't see anything 
for us to do?”’ 

‘No, the lieutenant said, ‘‘I don't. I'll be honest 
with ya—lI don’t see one chance in a hundred of gettin’ 
the birds that killed this boy—not unless somebody 
squeals. We know it was a gang murder from the way it 
was done and that's all we'll ever know.’ 

Mr. Bowers thanked the lieutenant and bowed himself 
und Mr. Tamblyn out. They went down-stairs and in- 
juired the way to the state's attorney's office. There they 
told their story to a young assistant state's attorney. He 
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was inclined to lay the blame for the existence of organized 
gangs on the police rather than on the state's attorney's 
office, but he had no more hope of finding the murderers 
of Eddie Tamblyn than Lieutenant Karsky had. 

‘‘Ed,"’ Tom Bowers said, when they had thanked the 
young attorney and were again on the street, ‘Ed, it looks 
to me like these people ain't goin’ to do much about it.”’ 

Ed Tamblyn took a packet of fine-cut chewing tobacco 
from his pocket, offered it to Tom Bowers, and placed a 


In the tense silence of the back room there was a curiously 
Ed had lowered his gun to Tony’s short ribs while 


large portion in his own cheek. Ed Tamblyn chewed a 
moment, spat, shook his head. ‘‘No,"’ he said, “they got 
some gumption but no git.” 

““T tell you what,’’ Tom said, “‘let’s step into a cigar 
store along about here and call up young Bob Folwell.” 

Young Bob Folwell was a Clacker County boy. He 
had become a lawyer and gone to Chicago and eventually 
got a place with a large law firm. 

They succeeded in reaching voung Bob and he asked 
them out to his apartment in Sheridan Road for dinner. 
The two old men from the West had an hour to kill. They 
killed it by eating ice-cream sodas at a drug-store fountain 
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and walking down Wabash Avenue. They paused now 
and again to look into show windows. They were es- 
pecially interested in the windows of a large sporting 
goods store which displayed, along with tennis racquets 
and golf clubs and bathing-suits, guns and camp outfits 
and the paraphernalia that city people take todude ranches. 

Young Bob Folwell introduced them to his wife and 
gave them a good dinner and listened gravely to their 
account of their iaterviews with the lieutenant of 


ominous sound, the sharp click of a big revolver. 


detectives as well as that of the state's attorney. 

“Of course, Uncle Tom,’ young Bob said, “‘the chances 
of finding the men who actually did the shooting are 
pretty slim. But that lieutenant and that state's attorney 
know perfectly well that the men who did the shooting 
belonged either to Tony's gang, or to Diamond Johnny's 
gang. 

“Go on, Bob,’’ Tom Bowers said. 

“Why,” replied young Bob Folwell, ‘everybody in 
Chicago knows that Tony the Mush-Face and Diamond 
Johnny run this town. What one hasn't got the other has. 
A racketeer who didn’t give up to one or the other of them 
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Old 
Tom lined up the gang with their faces to the wall 


wouldn't last twenty-four hours. Either you stand in 
with Tony or you stand in with Diamond Johnny or you 
die and die quick. A man who tried to run beer into 
Chicago, or sell alcohol or start a crap game or a flat with- 
out the permission of one or the other, depending on which 
part of town he was working in, would be taken for a ride. 
And permission means cash—cash on the nail. Whoever 
shot Eddie was working either for Johnny or Tony. It’s 
those two men that are directly responsible for all the 
gang murders in Chicago."’ 

“Why don’t you put them in 
jail?’’ Tom Bowers asked. 

Young Bob Folwell grinned. 

“You've got to convict them 
of something before you put 
them in jail. You've got to 
have the evidence.”’ 


Oo re eer 
Ls 


| SHOULD think you could 
get the evidence,’ Tom 
Bowers said. ‘‘Leastwise,’’ he 
added mildly, ‘‘you could try.” 

“It isn't exactly a job you'd 
wish on anybody, Uncle Tom. 
You wouldn't get far before 
you'd be ducking machine-gun 
bullets.’’ 

“There had ought to be men 
who would take that chance,”’ 
Tom Bowers insisted. ‘‘What's a 
police force for?’’ 

“My guess,’ Bob Folwell 
said, ‘is that there are plenty of 
men on the force who aren't 
afraid of bullets. But they are 
afraid of losing their jobs. Most 
policemen will risk being killed 
quicker than they'll risk getting 
in Dutch.” 

Tom Bowers nodded. **That's 
about what I figgered,’’ he said. 
“I figgered there must be high- 
ups who told the police what 
they could and could not do.”’ 

“I don't know if you realize 
just how big these gang leaders 
are,’ Bob Folwell said. ‘‘They 
aren't hiding out. They aren't 
fugitives from justice. Tony the 
Mush-Face hangs out at a little 
saloon in Sixty-third Street. You 
can see him there any night. 
Anvbody can. He runs a crap 
game in the back room. But 
vou can easily pick up a taxi- 
driver who'll introduce you to 
that. 

‘‘Diamond Johnny is even more 
of a public character. He's gone 
in for being aristocratic. He 
bought a big house out on the 
North Shore and the neighbors 
can't prevent him from living in it. He has a butler and a 
aaaat man and a chauffeur and forty suits of clothes. 
Just now he’s playing with a movie theater. He's there 
every night and when the house closes at eleven o'clock 
or so, his chauffeur calls for him in a Rolls-Royce and 
drives him home."’ 

‘I should think he'd be afraid somebody'd shoot him,’’ 
Ed Tamblvn said. 

‘The story,’’ Bob Folwell said, “‘is that he has had a 
bullet-proof lining put between the body and the uphol- 
stery of his car. And he's got a gunman, a fellow they 
call The Dropper, as a body-guard. (Continued on page 92) 
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Championships 


You Have Heard 
WHISPERS 
About Fights in Which 
TITLES 
Have Changed Hands 
Now You Can Read 
The REAL FACTS 
Behind 
Those Whispers 


Jack Britton, former 
Welterweight Cham- 
pion of the World, 
who is alleged to have 
“covered” himself be- 
fore he risked going 
into the ring with 
“Mickey” Walker 


HE Fight Game is not crooked. 
The Fight Racket is 
Every sport has its racket and its racketeer, and 


wherever you find the racketeer, there you find dishonesty, 
corruption and even death. Baseball had its Black Sox 
scandal from which it recovered only by the most stfenu- 
ous and courageous clean-up and the appointment of Fed- 
eral Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis as high commissioner 
with all the powers of a czar 

Horse-racing has been so rotten that it has been barred 
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The Warning Bell 
of the Inside Story 


By CHARLES 


from every state in the Union for 
long periods and has only been 
restored because of the insistent 
demands of clean sportsmen. Nor 
are the racketeer and crookedness 
confined to professional sports 
There have been whispers time 
and again of college football play- 
ers being ‘‘reached”’ by gamblers 
and persuaded to throw a game so 
that the gamblers might benefit. 

There is no professional sport 
which is pis on more cleanly 
as a whole than boxing, none 
which has stricter rules governing 
it nor, for the most part, a higher 
type of men in the position of 
governors than members of the 
different state boxing commissions. 
And there is no cleaner athlete 
than a fighter. The demands of 
his profession are rigorous. A let- 
down in his physical fitness may 
cause a decrease in efficiency, in 
the case of champions the danger 
of losing the championship. 

Every measure possible has been 
taken to make and keep boxing 
clean. The powers of the New 
York Boxing Commission are so 
absolute and their decrees so final 
that they verge upon the ridicu- 
lous. Most states in the Union 
have legalized boxing within the 
last few years and most states, on 
doing so, have established boxing 
commissions based on that of New 
York. 

Hardly a week passes that a new 
state, entering the squared circle under the law, does not 
write the New York Boxing Commission for information 
as to its formation, its powers and its penalties. Such 
communications are answered immediately, giving not 
only the information sought but also the benefit of ex- 
perience gained in the seven years of the New York Com- 
mission's existence. 

The highest type of men dominate their state boxing 
commissiong, like William Muldoon of New York, the 
Grand Old Man of the fight game, whose god is physical 
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For SALE 


Rings for Round Two 
of the Fight Racket 


J. McGUIRK 


ficness, and James Woods of 
the California Commission, 
owner and operator of the 
Los Angeles Biltmore hotel, 
and one of the most popular 
business men on the West 
Coast. All state commis- 
sioners serve without pay. 

States in which boxing is 
one of the most popular and 
lucrative sports cooperate 
with one another in an ef- 
fort to keep the game clean. 
A disciplinary measure in 
one is towel automatic- 
ally in others. For instance, 
a fighter or manager de- 
prived of his license in New 
York, cannot fight or man- 
age in Massachusetts until 
the license is restored. 

And still the racketeer 
persists and waxes fat, cor- 
rupting fighters, engineering 
shady Coe making boxing 
a byword for crooked sport. 

The fight game is like a 
great, rich, ring of gold em- 
bedded in a morass of filth 
and slime; or like a brave 
gallant ship whose bottom 
is so cluttered with barnacles 
that she fails to obey her 
helm and finds herself on the 
reefs of oblivion. 

Let’s roll up our pants, 
put on a pair of rubber gloves 
and wade through this 
stinkin’ mess. Maybe, a 





| @ Did Jess Willard 








BUY the heavy- 
weight title from 
Jack Johnson? 


Did Jack Britton in- 
voke the “rule of 
reason”’ in his fight 
with “Mickey” 
Walker? 


What did Sammy 
Mandell have to 
guarantee ‘“‘Rocky”’ 
Kansas before their 
championship battle? 


What did it cost 
Tod Morgan to get 
the chance to fight 
Mike Ballerino? 


Here for the first 
time is the real truth 
about these battles 
of “big business 


>? 


men” of the ring 














International News 


Mickey” Walker, whowon 

the welterweight crown 

from Jack Britton after a 

smashing battle. “Mickey” 

is said to have paid heavily 

for the right to fight 
Britton 


little sunlight will suck out the moisture; dry up the 
swamp. If the customers know what is going on, they 
will recognize a ‘‘fast one,”’ call it for what it is, place the 
responsibility where it belongs, and toss the racketeer back 
to the beer racket or the alge club prift, or the speakeasy 
where he will continue to lord it over his gunmen, his 
women and the big butter and egg men from New York 
and points east and west. 

Those who meet him on his own ground will know what 
to expect. They meet him at their peril. He doesn’t be- 
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long in the fight game or in any other sport because he is a 
crook in his brain and a rat at heart. 

Let's turn him over and take a look at him. When we 
find a good example we'll name him by name and call his 
crooked turns. You'll find him in unexpected plates, in 
the prize-ring itself, in the position of manager of a cham- 
pion, sometimes even as a boxing commissioner. 

You must remember that boxing’is no longer a sport. It 
is a giant industry. It involves millions pe ptt And 
where you find millions, you will find crooks, seeking an 
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At the “Rocky” Kansas-Mandell 
fight for the lightweight cham- 
pionship, Sammy Mandell won on 
a decision, but Kansas was “pro- 
tected,” in his loss, for $50,000 


The present Ju- 
nior Lightweight 
Champion of the 
World, Tod Mor- 
gan, who is cred- 
ited with having 
“invested” in his 
title with great 
profit 


easy Way to separate them from the sucker. And that goes 
for Wall Street, Christian churches, Jewish synagogues 
and straight business. 

When I started gathering material for this series I sought 
out a man who, while not exactly a racketeer, has a lean- 
ing that way. He has never put over a ‘‘fast one’’ him- 
self, partly, I think, because of lack of guts. But he has 
accepted favors from racketeers, favors done in the belief 
that he had been and would be again in a position to aid 
them in putting something over. Your racketeer is a far- 
seeing grifter 

“What,” said I 
of the fight racket?” 

He laughed. ‘Plenty. Why?” 

‘I'm doing a series of articles on it."’ 

‘““Yeh?’’ He breathed softly. ‘Turning the boys up, 
eh?”’ 

**That's it." 

His mouth closed grimly and he bored me with his eves. 

ell, | ain't turning copper, see?’’ he declared. *‘And if 
I was you, I wouldn't either. It ain't healthy. The rack- 
eteers don't give a damn who you are. If you hurt their 
racket, they re going to get you!”’ 


‘‘Do you know about the crookedness 








Wide World 


I went to New York police headquarters to interview a 
detective who covers fights, knows the city’s gangs and 
gangsters, and poses as a friend of fight writers. We will 
call him, ‘‘Johnny,"’ because that is his name. 

When I called for him and told why I wanted to see him, 
I was informed that he was out on duty. I kept after him 
for three days to be met always with the same statement: 

“He's out on duty. We don't know when he'll be back. 
Maybe he'll report in from home.” 

So I held him in abeyance and sought otherwheres and 
came upon a racketect friend one afternoon in Madison 
Square Garden. When I greeted him, he answered me pas- 
sionately through set lips after the manner of a ventriloquist. 


IX!" he grated. ‘‘For God's sake, lay off me. 

You're smallpox and leprosy and I don't want to 
catch it. Johnny spread the word you were out to turn up 
the boys. They're wise and they're sore. I don’t want 
them sore at me. Uh. Uh 

But he was a good friend, a fact of which I reminded him. 

“All right.” He yielded. “‘I'll make a meet."" He 
gave me a number up in the seventies. “‘I’m going now,” 
he warned. “But you wait a half hour before you start. 
I'll see you there in an hour.”’ 

The racketeer, like the Russian czars, protects himself 
by terrorism. He operates in his chosen racket with all 
the efficiency of an empire builder. Still his methods often 
come to light. What you have already read and what you 
will read if you go on to the finish of these articles, have 
been discussed so often along that dim border that lies be- 
tween respectability (which is humanity with a mask on), 
and the underworld (which is humanity with its mask 
off), that it will be old stuff to the boys on the inside. 

Most of the statements, guarded by terms like ‘‘it is 
alleged,’ and ‘‘according to rumors,”’ for obvious reasons 
are cea and accepted as facts among the racketeers and 
the fight writers a are compelled to meet these smart 
gentlemen in the course of the day's work. 

Keeping in mind the fact that professional boxing is no 
longer a sport but one of the, by no means, least industries 
of big business, one can understand that championships 
and the chance at them obey the law of supply and demand 
just as faithfully as does any other scomaniie 

Ask a racketeer if he ever heard of a championship being 
sold and he will nod and say, ‘‘Chicago."’ In that town 
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the standard price for a championship is $100,000; the 
amount for which Jack Dempsey was “‘propositioned,’’ on 
the eve of his Battle of the Long Count, with the scholar 
and back peddler, Tunney. Ask him if he ever heard of a 
champion selling a chance at the championship to a con- 
tender and he will respond with three instances which he 
swears are authentic. 

Shortly after Tunney defeated Dempsey in Philadelphia, 
a weird story went the rounds of a business deal inualvian 
the then Champion, the Contender and Boo Boo Hoff, 
Philadelphia's “smart fellow,” and probably the most 
perfect specimen of racketeer in the civilized world or 
Philadelphia. 

The story has it that when James Joseph Tunney, the 
contender, kindly but adroitly signed his Paby nickname, 
“Gene Tunney,’ as a ‘moral supporter’’ of a contract by 
which Billy Gibson, his manager, agreed to pay $20,000 
the day after the fight to Boo Boo, ‘for one dollar and other 
considerations,'’ Boo Boo was acting for Jack Dempsey, 
then Champion of the World. 

The ‘‘other considerations,’’ the story has it, were the 
chance at the championship and besides the twenty thou- 
sand, Tunney was to pay Dempsey twenty per cent of all 
his earnings as champion in the event he won the 
fight. 

The story is ridiculous on its face as anybody who knows 
Jack Dempsey will realize. The championship meant 
more to him than it has to any other champion since John 
L. Sullivan. To Dempsey it was a badge of achievement, 
the bootstraps by which he lifted himself from the status 
of a ‘‘gay cat,’ a “‘blanket stiff,’" an itinerent laborer 
beating his way to the arenas of labor on freight trains, to 
the position of a millionaire and a world famous character. 

Twenty thousand dollars was a ridiculous price to pay 
for a chance ata championship worth three million dollars 
to its holder. It would we pay his training expenses. 
Dempsey had been in the big money for seven years. 

He could make more in one fight than Tunney could in 
twelve like the fiasco in which he appeared with the wild- 
swinging, wide-open Heeney. Ridiculous that a colorless 
fighter who was struggling to understand Shakespeare's 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ could buy such a golden 
chance so cheaply from a great champion who carried a 
midsummer night's dream in each of his fists. 

It has importance only in the fact that it suggests a pre- 
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The end of the Willard-John- 
son fight when Willard won 
the heavyweight championship 
back for the white race. Notice 
the position of Johnson’s arm 
as he is being counted out. 
McGuirk says he is keeping out 
the sun glare 


Brown Bros. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Well, ic had them. Chances at 
championships have been sold and have realized a hand- 
some profit to their sellers in two cases out of three. 

Jack Johnson, the giant black, the champion who liked 
his wine red, his women white, and his song blue, is cred- 
ited with introducing the quaint custom to our modern 
young business men whose working costume is a pair of 
tights and a pair of boxing-gloves. His story is Edward 
Everett Hale's, ‘“The Man Without a Country," done in 
ebony. 


cedent or oe, 


OHNSON was one of the most remarkable characters 
that ever held the Heavyweight Championship of the 
World. Regarded from a sportsman’s viewpoint, he was 
an almost ideal fighter, a consummate boxer with a most 
tremendous sock. Studied from a commercial angle, he 
was the Thomas A. Edison of modern boxing. He in- 
vented two great customs which have been religiously 
followed by some champions of all classes; cagey match- 
making; and the sale of a chance at the championship 

then in his possession. 
The cagey match-making was just a natural gift. The 
sale of the chance at his ‘Continued on page 127) 
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Baring the Soul of a Business Man Who Longed to Step Out 


And What Happened When He Got His Chance 


ORMAN KING was a buyer. Let it be under- 
stood that he was not the type of buyer who ts 
reputed to be a menace to the morals of models. 

He longed to make a hit with the ladies, and he was 

always in a glow with the anticipation of possible ad- 

ventures—adventures that never came off 

He was told of “parties, and promised invitations to 
the ‘‘next’’ one, but the girls whose names and telephone 
numbers were listed in the memorandum books of his 
friends never were ‘‘free’’ when a party for him was in the 


making. What could be wrong with him, he wondered. 

Norman King was English. ‘‘Of English descent,"’ he 
would say. But, at forty-three, for all his American birth 
and go-getter contacts, he was still a bit thick. As a 
business man he was fairly well able to hold his own. 
But with the girls he was a dud. 

These modern girls with their nonchalant exposure of 
legs, with their careless disregard for what he considered 
a standard of morals, with their mask-like faces and hard, 
unblinking ¢yes. Yhat did they think about? What went 


Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights Strictly Reserved 
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By WILLIAM C. LENGEL 


hotel telling his wife that he had rushed through his busi- 


mm in those apparently empty heads? What interested 
them? What did they talk about? Why, he could never 
hold their attention for five minutes. 

Norman had been in New York for three days. He was 
treated to dinners in expensive places, shows every night, 
the Vanities, the Scandals, the Winter Garden. Then the 
Night Clubs. Hundreds of glittering girls, all as remote 
from him as the food and drink before Tantalus. He was 
filled up on New York. He was going home. 

Norman filled out a blank at the telegraph stand in the 
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Her attention was rivet- 
ed on Manny and Judy 
who was consciously 
vamping Vivian’s play- 
mate away from her 


ness and would catch the midnight train for home. He 
held the message in his hand while the girl operator 
waited expectantly. What a flop he was! In New York, 
the city of adventure, and he untouched by adventure 
What a dub! Another moment of uncertainty—and he 
slowly tore up the message. There was still a chance 
There was all of this night. He didn’t have to take the 
twelve o'clock train. 


He sauntered through the lobby. All of the big chairs 
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were occupied by girls—rows of uncovered knees—all of 
these girls waiting for someone, for adventure. Norman 
wondered what would happen if he smiled at one of them. 
Northing happened. He didn't smile. He didn’t dare. 

He had traversed the lobby twice when he met Manny 
Strudel. Manny was also a buyer. A huge, bulky, pros- 
perous looking man, with a booming voice and a genial 
smile. He was distinctly of the type that is said to be a 
menace to models 

Hello,’’ he said. ‘‘Boy, where were you last night? 
You sure missed out on the grandest party of your young 
life.” 

“Yeah,” said Nor- 
man 

“Oh, baby,’ 
Mr. Strudel 
party! 

; Yeah,"’ said Nor- 
man I'm always 
hearing about these 
they re 


} 


Sala 


Some 


parties after 
over 
“Oh, boy, lissen 
It was some 
parcy I blew in 
with the day clerk 
reporting for duty 
Say, come on up 
to my room and have 
a drink 
On the table in the 
living room of Manny 
Strudel’s suite was a 
sheaf of telephone 
calls. Manny chuck- 
led as he read them 
“Gee, the kid's 
crazy about me. She's 
been calling me up all 
afternoon. Wait'll I 
fix you a drink and 
I'll her a ring 
Oh, what a 
sweet Good 
| ooking queen, 
and no gold-digger, 
either. Just out fora 


good time.”’ 


give 
baby, 


kid. 


There were several ginger ale and 
mineral water bottles, and a huge 
silver bowl of cracked ice on the 
table. Mannv unlocked a 
and Frought out a bottle of contra- 
band. While he mixed the drinks 
he kept chuckling 

‘‘Some babv! Oh, boy, the way 
can dance—the way she snug- 
gles up. Oh, boy! Calling me all 
afternoon. I'll give her aring. Say, 


closet 


she 
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But a Lithuanian acrobat came 
into Nesta’s life and everything was 
changed. She learned of real love 

its pangs and its joys—and star- 
tled Broadway with her big sacrifice. 


Read how it all happened in 
Edward L. McKenna’s very human 
theatrical story “Yours Truly” 
appearing in the January NEW 


But he was wrong. Manny's girl, whose name was 
Vivian, said sure she had a girl friend. She'd call her and 
they'd be along in half an hour. 

It was coming true after all. Norman was intensely 
calm with excitement, and he matched every, ‘Oh boy,” 
Mr. Strudel uttered. They ordered more cracked ice, more 
ginger ale, more mineral water, orange juice. Manny 


looked into his hidden supply of post-Volstead Scotch. 


HE CAME out with only empty bottles. ‘‘Now wadda 
you think of that? One lousy little bottle of Scotch 
for a whole evening. Some dirty bell-hop has got into 
this closet. I know damn well I had more than this left 
Well, maybe Vivian knows where we can get some.”’ 

There was a knock at the door. Norman King’s heart 
scopped short. Here was adventure. At last, it had not 
failed him. He adjusted his collar. Why did it seem 
so tight? . . . pulled down his vest, brushed the cigarette 
ashes from his coat, cleared his throat. 

He heard Manny Strudel’s voice in greeting—the gay 
laughter of a girl; what sounded like a kiss. Then, the 
fateful words: 

‘Well, that’s too dambad.”’ 

Norman knew the other girl couldn't come. 
His heart stopped beating again. He was misery’s 
own child. 

“Say, King,"’ said Manny, coming into the 
room, his arm around a girl. “‘Want you to meet 
the sweetest little kid in all New York. Vivian, 

this is old Norman King, 
some wild stepper." 

**Howdedo,’’ said Vivian. 
‘Say, I'm sorry about Kitty. 
She was all ready to come to 
meet me when her boy friend 
called up. They're engaged 
and she was afraid to stall 
him off.”’ 

“*Yeah,’” said Norman. 

““Gee, that’s too bad,”’ 
said Strudel. ‘‘Say, Vivian. 
you ought to know a lot ot 
girls. Have a drink and see 
if that won't help you think 
of one.” 

Vivian had the drink. 
“Say, there is a girl. | 
haven't seen her for ages- 
but I'll call her up.”’ 

Norman ietieed to let his 
hopes rise. He went to the 
far end of the room, drew 
back the curtains and looked 
out into the night. Life 
was moving on swiftly in 
spite of his dejection. All 
there was of color, drama, 
romance was spread before 
him. 


ec ANOTHER 


girl Nesta Malloy, like Judy, wanted 
er parties, liked her liquor and 
laughed at love. 








King, it would do you good to go 
on a little party. I'll tell her to 
pick up a girl friend and bring her along for you.”’ 

‘Yeah,’ said Norman. ‘She probably hasn't got a girl 
friend. Or they'll all be dated up.”’ 

lhat's what Norman King said, but his heart began to 
beat fast. Was it possible that he was to have an ad- 
venture at last? What would she be like? A blond? By 
the time he had taken another drink he had visualized her. 

She was blond. She was like] that girl in the Vanities 
he had seen last night. What would they talk about? He 
was young again. If they fell for Manny Strudel, he ought 
to be a knock-out. Burt, hell, Manny wouldn't be able 
to fix it up. There wouldn't be any girl for him. It was 
always that way. 
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He heard Vivian's voice 

at the ‘phone. 
You remember. Vivian Greeti- 
hack. Oh, yes you do! We were at Willy Dragnett’s 
party. ...1 thought you'd remember.” Well, lissen 
Judy. . . . I'm here at the Cheshire Hotel with a coupla 
awfully nice boys from out in Ohio. Cantcha come on 
down. . Oh, dinner, dance, I guess, supper. Just a 
nice time. They're real nice boys. . Well, hurry 
along, dearie.”’ 

‘She'll come,’ Vivian announced. ‘“‘And say, Mr. 
What's-your-name, Judy's just about the sweetest, pretti- 
est girl you've ever seen. But let me give you a tip. 
Don't try amy rough sguff.”” 

“Oh, Norm never pulls any rough stuff,"’ said Mr. 
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Strudel. ‘He's too wise for that. Say, let’s have one 
more drink.’" He held up the bottle. ‘‘Hell, only one 
bottle for the evening. Say, Vivian, you ought to know 
where we can get some stuff."’ 

‘‘Let me see,’ said Vivian. ‘‘Yes, I know a bootlegger. 
He's a janitor of a building up in Seventy —— Street. I 
know the house, but I don’t know the number. We'll 
have to go up there.”’ 

‘That's fair enough,”’ said Mr. Strudel. ‘‘Norm can 
wait here to meet your friend and we ought to be 
back in fifteen or twenty minutes at the most.”’ 

Norman King was left 
loge. « » « 

He opened the door in 
response to a timid knock. 
The girl could not have 
been more than seventeen, 
so he thought at least. She 
was slim. She was tall. 
{s tall as Norman himself. 
She was blond. Her 
beauty was heavenly. It 
seemed to Norman King 
that he had never seen so 
beautiful a girl. Or one so 
innocent. So sweet. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said. 

‘‘Howdedo,”” said Mr. 
King. 

“Oh,” she said again. 
Is Miss Greenhack. . . Is 
his where Miss Greenhack 
isked me to come?” 

“Yes, please come in,” 
said Norman. 

The girl walked in ahead 
him, then turned, sus- 
picious. 

‘Where is she?”’ 
“Vivian and Mr. Strudel 

went out to get some re- 
freshments.”’ 

“I think I'd better not 
stay,’ she said. 

“Please do. They'll be 
back soon. Please stay. 
You're perfectly safe." 

She looked around and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘What's your name?” 
she asked. 

“Norman King,’ he 
said. “‘Can I fix you a 
drink?”’ 

“No, I don’t want a 
drink. Is that all you men 
think about—that a girl al- 
ways wants a drink? Got a 
cigarette?” 

Norman offered her one 
of his favorite brand. 

““‘No, I don’t like those. 
[ want a Sheik.”’ 

Norman ordered some 
sent up, and then he tried to find something to say. 

The girl sat on the couch and looked at him. Her slim 
little skirt did not cover her knees, and she made no effort 
to cover them. She was at her ease, enticing, unconcerned 

‘Gad, but you're a pretty girl,’’ said Norman, unabie 
to resist the temptation to say that. 

“Don't be sil,”’ she said. 

‘But you are.”’ 

‘Sure,’ she said. 
with Ziegfeld.”’ 
DECEMBER, 


Judy could 
not have 
been more 
than seven- 
teen — slim 
— blonde — 
beautiful. 
Was there 
ever any- 
thing so 
lovely? 


“Now you should say I ought to be 
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“You ought to be,”’ he said. And he meant it, too. 
““Maybe you're another one of these men who call 
him Ziggy and maybe if I’m nice to you you will intro- 
duce me to him. Say, I'm wise to that line. I guess I will 
have that drink. Now, don’t go and make it too strong. 
Lots of White Rock. I'm all tired out. Gee, but I'm tired. 
On my feet all day and up till four bells this morning. . . . 
Didn't you hear me say not to make this too strong? What 
are you trying to do, get me stewed?”’ 
‘“*Honest,’’ said Norman, “I didn’t make it strong.”’ 
“Gee, but I'm tired. When are they coming back? It’s 
about time. How good the 
old bed-o would feel. [could 
go to sleep just like that."’ 

She drew her feet up on 
the couch and stretched 
out, her head resting on the 
cushions. “‘Oh, boy, this 
is heaven.’ She yawned. 
“You don't mind, do you?”’ 
She smiled. It was the 
first time she had smiled at 
him. 

She was like an angel 
lying there, her eyes closed, 
her long lashes on her 
cheeks, her lids faintly 
tinted dark, her lovely 
head framed by her blond 
curls. Like a Madonna, 
thought Norman. 

And she trusted him. 
She was breathing long, 
easy breaths, peaceful, just 
a little girl. 


ORMAN KING sssat 
watching her, guard- 
ing her. Her arm slipped 
over the couch and hung 
limp. Norman gently lifted 
it and placed it comfort- 
ably beside her. How firm 
and cool her flesh was. He 
held her hand gently. He 
stroked her arm. He won- 
dered if he could make her 
more comfortable. So he 
arranged the cushions un- 
der her head. 

Then he sat on the edge 
of the couch. That became 
uncomfortable so presently 
he raised her head and 
shoulders and sitting back 
on the couch he let her 
1 head rest on his lap. He 

"9 touched her hair gently 
Leswie L. with his fingers. As geatly 
he touched her cheeks. 

BENSON Her lips were parted ever 
so little. What a sweet 
mouth! Without volition 
itseemed hecouldn’t help 
it—he bent over and pressed her lips with a kiss. 

The result was disastrous. The girl leaped to her feet 
and slapped his face. Look like an angel? She looked 
like a virago. Hard boiled. Her blue eyes were round 
and cold 

‘That's the way with you bums,”’ she said. 


Illustration 


“Just take 
it for granted that the minute you meet a girl you can kiss 
her, paw her, do anything you darn please.”’ 
“I'm sorry— 
“Shut up. 


I think (Continued on page 107) 
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I'm going. 








Solved at Last! 
How to Make 
Any Man Crazy 
About Being 
Dragged to Hear 
Highbrow Music 
All Winter Long 
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, Grand Opera 


HEY are going to build a new 
opera house in New York and 
in behalf of some two million 
business men who have had to sit 
through operas, not only in New 
York but all over this land, I 
should like to rise and make a few 
suggestions. 

In the first place, no business man should be made to 
sleep in a sitting position. Nature did not intend this, 
and there is no record of Adam or Noah, for example, 
sleeping any way but lying down. Of course, there is no 
record of Adam or Noah having to go to the opera, either, 
but that was just a bit of luck on their part and should not 
enter into this argument. At any rate, the time has now 
come for every son of Adam to stand up for his rights 
and his rights include comfortable and decent sleeping 
facilities in every opera house in the country. 

That item should have been in the platform of both of 
our major political parties, and if they don’t include it in 
1932, I, myself, shall run for President on that one issue 
aione 

Think what a difference it would make. Think what it 
would mean to be able to get up from your seat as soon as 
the curtain has arisen on the first act of Il Trovatore and 
retire to a large dimly lighted, sound-proof room in the 
rear of the house 

There vou would find a uniformed attendant and a bed 
all made up and waiting. You would say to the attendant, 
‘About a quarter of twelve, George;'" you would remove 
your shoes, collar, stiff shirt, and other operatic equip- 
ment; you would lie happily down on a comfortable bed, 
and in a few minutes you would be as far away from II 
Trovatore as it is possible to be 

And at eleven forty-five, vou would be wakened by the 
obedient George and, as the curtain was falling on the 
final act, you would slip into your seat beside your wife 
just in time to applaud vigorously and reach for your hat 

For those who found difficulty in getting to sleep after 
they had lain down, I would suggest that various aids 
such as chloroform or other fashionable gases be ad- 
ministered by the house physician. And if any one did 
not really care to sleep at all during the performance, 
there should be card rooms, a swimming pool and per- 
haps, a stock ticker. 
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If a business man knew that when he weat to the opera 
he would be sure of a good stiff game of squash and a nice 
salt rub, there would be none of this deplorable lack of 
interest in good music which so often distinguishes the 
American man of affairs from his more cultivated European 
contemporaries. 

But the main item in my plan for operatic improvement 
concerns itself not so much with the various material 
comforts to be installed in the opera house, as with a 
sweeping improvement in the actual nature of the operas 
themselves. 

What opera today can have the slightest interest, for 
example, to the vice-president of the Matchless Wind- 
shield-Wiper Company? What opera has anything at all 
to do with windshield-wipers, or even mentions them? 
You can’t blame such a man if, when you ask him to go 
to La Tosca, he smiles politely and tells you, firmly but 
gently, to go to La H—. 

Why not, therefore, have operas written 
and produced which have some theme of 
interest to real business men. 

Supposing that, instead of an interminab- 
ly long and rather sad story about some un- 
known Italian anvil chorus, a man could 
come home from his office and take his 
wife and children to an opera of which the 
libretto would read something like this: 








Illustrations by 
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As the curtain falls on the 

last act you would be awak- 

ened in time to applaud vig- 
forously - 
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DONALD OGDEN 
STEWART 


Who Always Tries His Best to Make 
Everybody Happy 


the Well-Tired 


Business Man 


I] Perootie 
AN OperRA IN THREE 
BY 
IrvinG BERLIN 


Acts 


ACT ONE 


The curtain rises on the Conference Room in the execu- 
tive offices of the Boppo Drop Forge and Tool Company. 
The directors, in merry holiday 
mood, are singing as they vote to 
declare a quarterly dividend on the 
class B common stock. Boppo, the 
president, tells them of the produc- 
tion schedule for 1929, and predicts 
that they will drive their com- 
petitors, the Socko Company, to 
the wall. All laugh merrily, and 
[| Ginsberg, Western Sales Mana- 
ger, regales them with a legend 

\ria—‘‘It seems there were a 
ouple of traveling salesmen named 
\be and Moe’’) 

This is interrupted by the un- 
expected arrival of La Boppo, wife 
of the president, and the directors 
retire in some confusion. La Boppo 
tells her husband that II] Petootie, their son, has been fired 
again from the University of Wisconsin. Boppo denounces 
[| Petootie, while La Boppo denounces the University of 
Wisconsin and the celebrated duet terminates with Boppo 
threatening to disinherit Il Petootie. 


fen SLE Eyes eer, 


A BOPPO leaves in tears, and twenty-four little Babson 

charts come in and dance for Boppo. The charts re- 

tire gracefully, there is a sound of cheering outside, and 

[| Petootie enters. He is accompanied by La Gladys, a 
celebrated danseuse whom he wants to marry. 

Boppo storms. La Gladys dances for Boppo, but he 
rows angrier and finally leaves, after telling Il Petootie 
that he is disinherited without a penny. II Ginsberg 
enters and recognizes La Gladys (“‘Say, why didn’t you 
ever call up?’’). 

La Gladys dances for Il Ginsberg and he becomes inter- 
sted (‘How about a little lunch?’’) 
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Maria takes off her paper sleeves, sees Il 
Petootie’s sweeping mustache and she flirts 


I] Petootie pleads with La Gladys, but she departs on 
the arm of Il Ginsberg. II Petootie, crushed, vows re- 
venge. He leaves, and the directors slowly file back to 
get their fees as the curtain falls. 


ACT TWO 


Outside the clerical department, several weeks later. 
The sound of clerks chanting as they check up invoices 
can be heard. The noon whistle blows and Il Petootie 
comes in, wearing the disguise of a 
workman with a big mustache. He 
sings of his discontent (‘Twelve dol- 
lars a week’’) and to his surprise is 
answered by a soprano voice from the 
clerical department. 

He sings again, and in comes Maria, 
a voung Clerk. She takes off her paper 
sleeves and they flirt (‘What a oar 
mustache’). He offers her a chopped 
ham on rye-bread sandwich, which 
she refuses and he chases her (‘‘No 
ham"’). He catches her at last, but 
she declares that she can never marry 
anyone on twelve dollars a week. He 
says that he is reading the Harvard 
Classics and will soon be an executive. 

Il Ginsberg comes in, arm in arm 
with La Gladys whom he is showing through the factory. 
She dances for the clerical force, and I] Petootie attempts 
to strangle her. He is discharged, and goes off repeating 
his vow that he will soon be an executive. All laugh 
heartily except Maria, who denounces them. Boppo 
comes in and tells Il Ginsberg that sales are falling off 
out in Minnesota. (Continued on page 143 


La Gladys dances 
for the clerical 
force of Boppo 
Co., and Il Pe- 
tootie attempts to 
strangle her 





W hen 
The 


Second Mate 


COCAINE 


An 


FTER four days filled with engagements of the most 
pressing variety, John, seventeenth Earl of Quater- 
bars, was enjoying a quiet evening at home; and 

reflecting, at this particular hour of ELEVEN P. M., time 
as of 40° 30’ Greenwich west longitude, that home was 
by no means a bad place to be in. 

Certainly it was not large; but on the other hand, and 
by private and personal arrangement with the carpenter, 
it was much more weather tight than the cabins of the 
first and third officers; and then again, there had been 
that blessed oversight in the installation of its steam- 
radiator 

For the Kittiwake had been built in the days when it 
was still possible for shipwrights to make mistakes; and 
it had been necessary to run around a wrongly placed 
clothes closet with three feet of bare pipe, which gave a 
man just so much extra space for the drying of his socks. 

The earl arose, felt solicitously of his still damp ward- 
robe; and, after consideration, he relieved the pipe of the 
orange-colored knitted socks, substituting a heavy woolen 
undervest which had been dripping peacefully into a tin 
bucket. He moved carefully over to the settee and began 
to dress himself, socks first. He was just coaxing the 
sodden wool over his left heel, when a knock fell on his 


arl 


door 

‘‘Come in!"’ cried the earl, and rose as the captain 
entered. In part, this motion was due to respect; in 
greater part, to surprise. Captain Ward was not in the 
habit of dropping in on his officers; he had red and beetling 
eyebrows, and his notions of discipline had been formed 
in sail. The hand he waved at the earl, in requesting 
him to go ahead with his trousers, was two inches thick 
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The Crew Joked of It, 

the Peer Fought Ii, 

theGirl Would Rather 

Kiss a Fish Than a 

Lord, but Poppa 

Wanted Blue Blood 
in the Family 


at the palm; and his manner of 
sitting on the berth brought 
new groans from the already storm-wracked woodwork. 

‘“Hedwigsen,’’ said the captain bluntly, ‘‘complains 
that you knocked him down while he was at the wheel.”’ 

a. se. 

“Last night in your watch and for no reason at all.” 

“Well, that’s a lie, sir. I wouldn't have gone so far 
as to knock him down, if you hadn't noticed that this 
crew was getting impertinent, and told us to act accord- 
ingly; but—"’ 

‘He was impertinent?” 

**Yes, sir.” 

‘“Whadde say?” 

‘Well, I gave him an order, sir; and instead of singing 
out ‘Aye, ave,’ he said ‘Yes, m'lord!’ " 

“Mm, observed the captain. “‘You took that for 
impudence?”’ 
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‘It was impudence,’’ said the Earl of Quaterbars, hotly 
buttoning his suspenders. ‘‘He'd been up on the bridge 
when I was talking to the first officer and Mr. Daly, and 
telling ‘em I didn’t like any mention of it; and besides I 
could see his face in the light from the binnacle, and he 
Was grinning at me. Trying it on—that's what he was 
doing.” 

‘‘Mm,"’ said the captain; and considered his thumbs. 

Well. What is all this lord business, anyhow? Are 
you one?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Got acable at New York, sir. That would 
have been all right,’’ continued the earl bitterly, “‘if a 
lawyer hadn't come aboard and called me ‘your grace’ 
right out on the fo’c'sle head.”’ 

‘““Mm. Rather sudden, wasn't it?”’ 

‘Uncle and three cousins killed in a motor smash.”’ 

‘Mm. Well. Going to swallow the anchor, I suppose?’’ 

“No, sir. Don't want to anyhow, and couldn't afford 
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“Want a tow?” 


yelled Blent. ‘Hell, 
no!” roared the 
yacht - skipper. 
**My owner’s flood- 
ed out an’ his 
wife’s ill. Can 


you take ’em in?” 


By F. R. BUCKLEY 


about swallow me.”’ 
“Well, I'm glad not 


The taxes would 
said Captain Ward. 


it if I did. 

‘“*T know it,” 
to lose you.” 

‘Thank you, sir. You see how awkward 
everybody was going around talking 

‘““Mm. Well, you were right to hit Hedwigsen. He's 
a damn sea-lawyer anyhow. Think you can handle him 
after this? He's a bad man with his dukes, they tell me. 
If there's any trouble, call me; I'll put the bloody shackles 
on him. Good night."’ 

“Good night, sir.”’ 


it'd be if 


R. BLENT, as he so pugilistically preferred to be 
known, put on a pea-jacket, muffler, overcoat, and 
oilskins. Into one convenient pocket he stuffed a cigar 
lighter with a yard of yellow fuse; into another an ex- 
tremely battered briar pipe, and into a third his tobacco. 
Then he put his gloves on, opened the door and hum- 
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*T knew what 
I wanted 
from the mo- 
ment I set 
eyes on you,” 
Blent whis- 
pered 


unpleasing bari- 
stand the mid- 
state of mind. 
dark, witha 
ahead; and the 
easily over the 
storm itself had 


ming ‘‘Valencia,’’ in a not 
tone voice, went forth to 
dle watch, in a contented 

The morning was pitch 
driving rain from dead 
Kittiwake was loping un- 
post-storm swell. The 
caught her just east of the Grand Banks 
and had tired her consider- ably. She had 
lost her bell, and two of her boats, and her jack-staff and 
sixteen feet of rail; and one of her forward capstans had 
been dislocated somehow and her bridge had been blown 
indecently naked of dodgers 

Had she been human, and, being a ship, she was not 
without claims to that blessed condition, she would have 
been told that she was suffering from shock; and put to 
bed in a darkened room, with hot-water bottles. She 
was not seriously injured; but for four days she had strug- 
gled with calamity; and so she put her forefoot over the 
swells with caution, as though not able to believe that 
something might not yet give way. 

The Earl of Quaterbars felt her mood, and it made him 
uncomfortable. He was much relieved when, at four 
bells, the crow’s nest lookout reported a flare on the port 
bow; a red flare, followed by another red flare, and empha- 
sized with a rocket. 

The captain was called; the invisible ship—three or 
four miles away, Mr. Blent judged—greeted him with 
three more rockets. 

“What's this?’’ asked Captain Ward 

‘“Might be a liner, sir.” 

“Nah. Even liners’ve got some respect for their fire- 
works. Well, we'll have to look intoit. How's she bear?”’ 

He ambled into the wheelhouse, and the Kittiwake 
swung heavily upon her new course. Captain Ward 
emerged, slapping himself variously. 

‘Look here, Blent—I'll send you with a boat. No use 
waking the others—we're all dog-tired. Two men'll be 
enough to pull you over, this weather; and if they need 
taking off, some of them can help pull back. And shake 
it up. 

“*Aye, aye, sir.” 

‘My God, flares fore and aft, and another rocket! 
You know what I'll bet you that is, Blent? It’s a yacht! 
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“Coney Island?”’ 


That's what it is. Seems to be wanting assistance too.’ 

And that is what it was; to be exact, an ocean going 
steam yacht that had played with the sea. 

She had a clipper bow; she was painted snow white; 
and in the darkness she looked, even from quite close to, 
as though she had ridden the storm without damage. 
Her commander, leaning over the rail with a megaphone, 
said that this was in fact the case, so far as his department 
was concerned. The boat had even kept her damn fool 
figurehead, which represented a lady trying to conceal 
her nakedness with fruit. 

““Well, what's the matter, then?’’ asked the Earl of 
Quaterbars. 

“How do I know?"’ roared the captain, who seemed to 
be suffering from nerves. “‘I don’t speak Scotch. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong with her thrust-collars, an’ it'll take 
them twa days to repair it.”’ 

“Well? Want a tow?” 

Quite gratuitously, the yacht-skipper swore for several 
seconds before replying. Mr. Blent gathered that he did 
not want a tow, and that the recent pyrotechnics had not 
been to his personal taste. 

‘*What do you want, then?” 

“We took a sea over the saloon skylight. The owner's 
flooded out, an’ his wife's ill. Can you take ‘em in?”’ 

“How many? Two?” 

“Three. Daughter as well.”’ 

Mr. Blent considered. 

““T'll have to ask the captain,"’ he said; and departed, 
followed by hysterical adjurations to buck up about ic. 

So they came back to the Kittiwake, and stated the 
case; and Captain Ward swore for five minutes, and wanted 
to take the boat back himself, so that he could punch 
tire yacht-captain’s head. It was finally decided, how- 
ever, with the aid of the first and third officers, who had 
been wakened by the stopping of the engines, that since 
there was a sick woman in the case, something must be 
done; provided always that what ailed her was not plague 
or Asiatic cholera. 

“Since the third’s up, he can take the boat,”’ said Mr 
Ward grimly. ‘Shake a leg, mister. Blent, you come up 
an’ see about shiftin’ your duds. 

‘There's only one spare cabin,’’ he added, when the 
officers had changed places, “‘and the girl'll have to have 
aroom to herself. You can double up with the first mate.”’ 


OW the name of that yachtsman was Mr. Henry 
Imbercamp, and it appeared that he had obtained 
the yacht by drilling holes in the ground and letting oil 
spurt out of them. Sometimes—as he told his hosts 
individually and at the cuddy table—this oil would catch 
fire; at other times the raarket would go down; on still 
other occasions drillers would drop tools down the wells, 
or’rivals would set fire to the derricks. 

But no matter what happened, Mr. Henry Imbercamp 
always made money out of it. He estimated that he was 
worth forty millions and he did not consider this so bad 
for one who had started life as a railroad section-hand. 

He would make it worth Captain Ward's while if the 
old tub could be shoved along a little quicker. They 
had an important appointment in London—with a French 
count, who was going on a motor tour with them through 
the Black Forest, Switzerland, the Riviera, and probably 
Northern Africa. Mr. Imbercamp didn't care anything 
about titles himself, but the women liked them, and there 
certainly was something about this blood business, say 
what you would. Take this French count, now— 

Mrs. Imbercamp, a motherly body suffering from wealth- 
shock complicated by seasickness, was invisible jn her 
cabin, and so, for some days, was her daughter; nursing her. 

On the fourth day, however, when the Port of Liver- 

ol was still a week distant, the young lady met Mr. 
Blent on, the boat deck and hoped that the loss of his 


cabin w4sn't incorfveniencing him too much. It may as 
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well be stated without further prevarication 
that the Earl of Quaterbars fell in love with 
er instantly; the young lady, on her side, 
remaining entirely cool. 
Mr. Blent was about five feet ten inches in 
ight, rather slimly built; with features inclin- 
to the delicate, and with slender if cal- 
ised hands. Quite unaware that she was 
visting marlinespikes around in a good man’s 
art, Miss Imbercamp confided on subsequent 
asions that if there was a type of man she 
etested, it was the slender variety, under six 
t, and with slim hands. The French count, 
lelicet. 
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ooking back in that direction with wist- 
| gray eyes. “‘Of course it’s a joke to say 
vhere ‘men are men’—but I don't know. 
Those miners and people; the cowboys—even 
1¢ oil men.”’ 
You find some pretty good men at sea,” 
iggested Mr. Blent diffidently. 
Oh, in the old sailing ships! But they're 
rone 
‘Yes,’’ said the earl, who had served his 
timeinone. ‘They're gone—thank goodness.”’ 
So are the men that manned them.”’ 
Well, some of ‘em are dead of rheumatism 
r promaine poisoning; but some of them," 
said Mr. Blent modestly, “‘are in steam.”’ 
Miss Imbercamp—christened Millicent, and 
quite worth it—said nothing, and stared at the 
wake. Far away for’ard eight bells answered 
eight bells. 
Time I was getting along. Afternoon 
watch,’” said the second mate. ‘Take you 
back to the boat deck?”’ 
“No, thanks. I'll stay here and 
think.’ 
‘Well, good-by.”’ 
‘‘Good-by.”’ 
Captain Ward was on the bridge, 
smoking cigarettes, which was a 
sure sign of nervousness. Hed- 
wigsen was at the wheel; appar- 
ently he had come into verbal 
llision with the skipper, for he 
scowled over the spokes and his 
leep-set, monkey-like eyes seemed 
to glow. His gaze fixed on the 
second mate with profound malig- 
incy; and followed his back as 
the captain drew him out of sight 
to starboard. 
Look here, Blent,’’ said Mr. 
Ward, ‘‘this is getting a bit thick. 
You're late relieving watch, by 
the way. Don't let it happen 
Fain 
‘No, sir.”’ 
“I mean this Imbercamp per- es 
mn!" roared the captain. “‘My 
God, a little more and I'm going 
) paste him one! What do I care if his daughter's 
zoing to marry acount? What doI care if she don't 
vant to? And Foster's telling me you take up more 
an your fair share of his room. You're all at one an- 
her's throats. I won't have it, I tell you. It's working 
the men. I've just had to tell Hedwigsen I'd put him 
irons, and— Imbercamp was down on the foc’s le 
cad this morning, keeping the men from their work an’ 
in’ them five-dollar bills to listen to him. If I'm goin’ 
run a passenger ship, by God I want the pay for it!"’ 


I WAS brought up in the West,"’ she said, 
] 
4 


‘ 
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“Getting fresh with me?” asked 
the second mate. “Oh, no, 
m’lord,” from the scowling Hed- 
wigsen—and the fight was on 


‘Only another week now, sir,”’ sighed Mr. Blent. 

‘‘What are you sighing about?”’ 

‘I think,’’ said Mr. Blent, ‘‘that it must be indi- 
gestion.”’ 
Captain Ward slung away a good three quarters of his 
smoke. 

‘I don't blame you,”’ he said. ‘‘All that guff at meal 
times. Listen. Tomorrow I'd like you to see about those 
for'ard cargo booms. We don't want any more of the 
trouble we had in New York, an’ (Continued on page 88 
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Scotch, and an 


B. C. FORBES 


Authority on Finance, He Gives You 


lessons zn Money 
or Y our Children 


E DEVOTE more time, 

more thought, more en- 

ergy to the winning of 
money than to any other objec- 
tive in life. We give to it more 
time than we give to family or 
play or even sleep. A far-seeing 
Lord decreed that by the sweat of 
our brow we must labor and bring 
forth 

Whatevery normal human being 
labors to achieve is enough money 
for the needs of himself (or her- 
self) and dependents—with as 
comfortable as possible a margin 
to guard against the future mis- 
fortune, to provide for old age 
and, in many cases, to give chil- 
dren a substantial start in life. 

If it be true that the “‘love of 
money is the root of all evil,’’ 
then it is equally true that the 
lack of money is the root of un- 
happiness for countless millions 
of individuals and families—not 
to mention a good many business 
organizations. The person with- 
out a dollar must often go hungry; 
and hunger and unhappiness are 
Siamese twins 

Poverty is a disgrace seven 
times out of ten in this country. 

Few Americans, endowed with 
ordinary health and brains, need 
fail to rise above the poverty line 
if they but diligently exert body 
and brain to accomplish sensible 
ends. Happily, there are more 
well-to-do people in the United 
States, at this moment, than any 
other country has ever known 

Did you know that we have 
almost 47,000,000 savings deposi- 
tors? 

Did you know that their sav- 
ings alone, exceed $2.4, 500,000,000? 

Did you know that there are 
62,000,000 persons who are 
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Mr. Forbes found a practical way 
of teaching his five sons the value 
of a dollar. He passes it on to you 
with the assurance that his system 
will bring remarkable ‘results 


now covered by life insurance? 

Did you know that the total 
amount of life insurance taken out 
by Americans is above $87,000, 
000,000? 

Did you know that the number 
of stockholders in corporations 
and other business enterprises is 
estimated at more than 15,000,000? 

Did you know that the number 
of bondholders has multiplied 
twelvefold in the last twelve 
years? 

Did you know that over 11,000, 
000 persons are today members of 
more than 12,000 building and 
loan associations, having total 
resources of over $7,000,000,0007 

All this means that there are 
many millions of individuals and 
families who have succeeded in 
making ends meet, with some- 
thing to spare, something to put 
to use in one way or another. 

This, in turn, means that mil- 
lions of parents, being more in- 
terested in the well-being and 
future of their children than any- 
thing else, are confronted with the 
problem of how to train them 
money-wise, how to teach them 
to have money sense, how to de- 
velop in them a right perspective 
of money’s place in the scheme of 
things, how to let them have as 
much experience as feasible in the 
handling of money, as they ad- 
vance from childhood to boyhood 
and girlhood and youth. 

Surely that education is lop- 
sided which totally ignores the 
one thing which, more than any 
other, is destined to demand our 
attention throughout our lives: 
money, that all-essential posses- 
sion for the filling of our stom- 
achs, the clothing of our bodies, 
the housing of ourselves and 
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“You must teach the child to give wisely as well as to accumulate, for 
it is the combination of earning, saving, and giving that will bring 
happiness,” says Mr. Forbes 


families and for all other necessities and comforts and 
luxuries of life. 

Many, many a home, multimillionaire’s and workman's 
alike, has been tragically wrecked and its happiness 
fatally shattered because of failure to educate the offspring 
inthe important subject of money, its many uses and abuses. 

Of what earthly use is it for you 


same in each instance. I divide the whole of this sub- 
ject of money into four parts: 
EARNING. 
SAVING. 
SPENDING. 
GIVING. 
First of all, it is necessary not oniy 
to teach children the meaning and the 





or me to strive and toil and sweat 
to get ahead financially, if our chil- 
dren, because of our thoughtless 
failure to teach them better, fall into 
all sorts of trouble through the mis- 
ise of money? 

More of our rich men are beginning 
to realize that to put a lot of money 
into the hands of sons who haven't 
been properly trained to handle it, 
is as dangerous as putting a gun into 
the hands of acrazy person and telling 
him to go ahead aalkaes it. Is it not 
just as important for other parents 
to give this matter careful attention? 

The youth who is not taught to 

ive a sound regard for money is li- 
ible not to have a sound attitude 





If John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 
feelsa responsi- 
bility to teach 
his children the 
value of money, 
how about you? 


importance of earning money, but to 
make it possible for them actually to 
earn money as often as circumstances 
permit. My system is not to make 
the earning of money compulsory, 
but to have them look upon an op- 
portunity to earn money as an envi- 
able privilege. Thus there are al- 
ways volunteers whenever any task 
needs to be done 

There are regular payments for 
doing such jobs as shining shoes, 
furnishing flowers from the garden, 
cutting out marked articles from 
newspapers and magazines, learning 
the catechism, and doing various 
kinds of chores. Each A on the 
monthly school-report nets a dollar 








towards work, whereas the wisely 
trained youth knows that work is 
the creator of money and that without work he is likely 
to find himself without money. 

Having five young sons, I naturally have had to meet 
this problem face to face. Three of them are old enough to 
ibsorb elementary education on the subject. As in every 
family, each child is entirely different from all the others; 
ind therefore, the reaction has, of course, not been the 
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and each B, a half-dollar, while for 
each C, half-a-dollar is deducted and for each D, a dollar 
A Certificate of Merit is rewarded with five dollars—but, 
fortunately or unfortunately, this does not make any 
serious dent in my pocketbcok! 
Before he was nine, Number One decided to strike out 
for himself during his school vacation. He found a job 
as water boy and messenger boy (Continued on page 14: 
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The Mystery 


By 


SELDON TRUSS 


What Has Gone Before 


HE night that Henry Bronsart is mysteriously ab- 
ducted from his cottage in Kent, his daughter, Jasmine, 
is in jeopardy at the hands of Woolf Rosenblum, a notori- 
ous blackmailer, and Captain Derek Gascoyne comes to her 
aid and motors her home. Gas- 
coyne, a former officer of the 
Sixth Foot Guards, has been 
forced to resign because of his 
intentions to marry Rosamund 
Deveril, an actress 

Next morning, Jasmine puts 
her case in the hands of Reuben 
Banner, member of Parliament 
and amateur criminologist, 
thanks to a hint from Gascoyne 
During the interview, word ar- 
rives of the death of Rosenblum 
the previous night, by gas- 
poisoning. Gascoyne, who lives 
in the flat below is suspected of 
the crime, but disappears. 

Banner takes Jasmine to the 
crime scene, leaving her in a cab 
while he visits the dead man's 
apartment Miss Deveril ap- 
pears and it develops that she is 
the murdered mans wife. She 
contrives to burn important 
papers there, of which still re- 
mains a charred scrap, bear- 
ing the date ‘September twenty- 
first,"" and escapes—in 
the taxi waiting which 
contains Miss Bronsart! 

Banner discovers that 
an aged scientist, Dr. 

Andalus, is involved, as 
well as one Latimer, a 
radical member of Parlia- 
ment. Banner visits 
Andalus’s home, Monk- 
raven Manor, and nearly 
succeeds in rescuing Jasmine, held prisoner there. 

Meanwhile, Gascoyne has discovered the perfidy of 
Rosamund Deveril. Playing upon his infatuation, she 
has obtained information on the military situation of 
London Tower. Sought for murder, Gascoyne disguises 
himself as a tramp. 

Banner, unable to convince the police that Dr. Andalus 
is connected with these crimes, takes an inspector to search 
Monkraven Manor, but the scientist spirits Jasmine to 
her own home where she is kept under the influence of 
drugs. By quick wit she escapes and makes her way to 
London where Gascoyne overtakes her. As they seck 
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Mr. Banner, they are arrested by a man, presumably from 
Scotland Yard, and again find themselves in the clutches 
of the ominous Dr. Andalus. 

Banner, dismayed, traces them to a ship, The Lady 
Katherine, where Simopoulos, one of Andalus’s men, kid- 
naps him as well, and the ship sails. Then Scotland Yard 
learns that Andalus has been invited to dine in London 
Tower, by one of the officers of The Guards. 

Meanwhile, Banner, who has bribed The Lady Kather- 
ine’s skipper to let him on deck, believing they are near 
the Danish coast, where he may be picked up, ties the 
ship's log-line about him and leaps into the sea. 
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Flinging open 
the door, Gas- 
coyne came 
upon Simo- 
poulos and 
Jasmine. 
With a sav- 
age curse, the 
girl was flung 
aside and a 
deafening 
shot filled 
the cabin 


Ten to One You Haven’t Solved the Secret 


of This Amazin g 


Thriller, Which Is 


Brought to a Climax With the Disclosure 
of What the Strange Dr. Andalus Wanted 


gleam of foggy dawn that shone through the port- 
hole found him lying watchfully awake, every 

muscle in tense readiness. 
At half-past seven the cabin door was unlocked and 
Cautiously opened by a grimy Portuguese deck-hand, 
bearing a plate of greasy looking bacon in one hand and 


Dee GASCOYNE bided his time. The first gray 


a revolver in the other. On observing that Derek was 
lying prone and apparently lethargic he pushed open the 
door and shuffled into the room, instantly tripping over 
the piece of thin string which the prisoner had carefully 
prepared for his reception. 
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As he plunged forward Derek bestowed a smashing blow 
with the heel of a boot held in readiness for a 
With incredible swiftness the young man seized the re- 
volver and the unlucky Portuguese received a further 
smash from the butt of that weapon that completed his 
quietus. 

It was all achieved with remarkable celerity and ab- 
scence of fuss. Within two minutes Derek Gascoyne had 
exchanged his filthy beggar’s garb for the scarcely less 
reprehensible rig-out of the Portuguese deck-hand, who 
was unceremoniously tied up, gagged and left to shiver. 
The victor merely lingered long enough to swallow a few 
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mouthfuls of the now somewhat dilapidated bacon before 
he slipped through the cabin door and turned the key. 
Then he stole up the companionway 

In the gray half light he peered across the glistening 
the revolver ready for instant action. Save for 


the bows and the back-turned figure 
! 


wet de k, 
the look-out man in 
of Captain Smith on 
hasan 


the bri ye tne entire ship seemed 


! a peculiarly shaped packing 


ng aft, Derek obser 


ype 1 ro the dec 4 und then, bevond the packing case, 
veted his attention with alarm. Neatly 
the stern taffrail was a man’s overcoat and 
felt hat was of gray-green felt and Derek 
recognized it ins as a pattern affected by Mr. Banner 

Sick at heart with apprehension he was on the point of 
stepping forward when a strident voice hailed him from 
Without a second's hesitation the young man 
A hoarse 


thing that ri 
tolded below 
soft The { ot 


tant 


the bridge 
dived down the companionway. 
vell from Captain Smith resounded through 
the ship and in a moment a dozen scurrying 
feet clattered in all directions. 


A' HAZARD Derek entered the first 
cabin on the port side. It was empty 
He knew c iat Jasmine must be lodged in one 
of these cabins. The crew would be berthed 
forward: it was unthinkable that she could 
be there. In the next cabin he dashed into 
he was greeted with a thick fog of tobacco 
smoke and a string of sleepy, interrogative 
oaths. Hastily he slammed that door and 
seized the handle of the last of the three 
doors on the port side of the ship. The 
door was unlocked with the key on the 
outside 

Who's that!"’ snarled.a voice, thick wit! 
rage, “Keep out or I'll—"* a smothered 
shriek cut short the remainder of the sen- 
A girl's shriek. Flinging open the 
door Gascoyne came face to with 
Simopoulos, and, struggling frenziedly in 
the man’s arms, Jas- 
mine Bronsart 

With a savage curse 
the girl was flung aside 
The almost deafening 
explosion of a shot 
filled the tiny 
and Gascoyne 
red-hot sting in 
left arm. Instantly he 
fired and Simopoulos's 
weapon rattled to the 
floor to the accompani 
ment of a yell of rage 
and pain 

Darting forward th 
voung man snatche | 
up the big revolver b« 
fore his opponent could 
regain it. In the smoke 
and confusion he was 
vet aware of footsteps running towards then from the 
companionway and, witn a supreme effort of strength 
swung his adversary, dazed and bleeding from a wound in 
the face through the doorwa\ 

He had slammed the door to and shot the bolts. Then 
he drew a deep breath and faced the girl, an exultant grin 
on his dirty face 

“Derek! Oh, my dear!’’ 
with a big effort controlled herself 

vou are hurt!”’ 

Better stand clear of the door,”’ hé advised. ‘‘Because 
| rather think that Mr. Simopoulos-Prodder is coming 


tence 
face 


cabin 
felt a 
his 


she almost sobbed, and then, 
“Captain Gascoyne 
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ack." Gascoyne’s face was set as he regarded the girl. 
‘*Prodder!’’ she exclaimed, astounded. 
He nodded grimly. 

‘Your late factotum. Otherwise a Levantine crook.” 
She gazed at him in mystification and shuddered in- 
voluntarily, and then bent to the task of binding his 
wound, which proved little more than a graze on the skin. 
The action brought their heads close together and for the 
fraction of a second his lips touched her hair. A rush of 


Illustrations 
by 
LLoyD WRIGHT 


color flooded her cheeks: she bent her head a little lower. 
For a moment neither spoke. Then: 

‘‘Jasmine—"’ he spoke very softly. ‘‘When we get out 
of this—"’ he checked himself rigidly on — that 
the girl was trembling violently, near to the verge of tears. 
For a while neither spoke. When she looked up her eyes 
were very bright. 

‘Two nights ago,"’ Gascoyne said, ‘‘I trailed our friend 
Andalus to a certain fishy hostelry in Seven Dials. A 
friend of mine who keeps a second-hand clothes shop next 
door to thig hostelry assisted me to a little discreet eaves- 
dropping by means of a parapet which unites the rear of the 
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two establishments. Through him I learned what I did. 

‘Perched precariously on this parapet I was able to see 
through the chink in a shuttered window of an upper 
room, and hear much that would have surprised me if I 
had had any remaining capacity for such an emotion. In 
the room were seated Dr. Andalus, Mr. Howard Latimer, 
M.P., and your respectable gardener, Mr. James Prodder. 

‘That was before he became so marvelously meta- 
morphosed into Simopoulos. I witnessed that ctransfor- 


mation so you can take it as a fact. You would be still 
more flummoxed if you had heard your worthy gardener 
holding forth on that occasion. 

‘A man of unexpectedly large ideas, Jasmine, so far as 
his share in a certain enterprise was concerned. I also 
picked up the singular news that Dr. Andalus is to dine 
in the Tower on the twenty-first, with Summers-Pierrepont, 
an old crony and erstwhile brother officer of mv 
own.” 

Presently the girl laughed softly. 

‘‘Prodder! And we used to pay him twenty-five shillings 
a week!"" 

Gascoyne nodded. 
superbly planned.’ 

“What is the enterprise!"’ 

“I have been asking myself that question,’’ Gascoyne 
said soberly. ‘‘When the stake must run to thousands of 
pounds with abduction, murder and sudden death thrown 
in, what must the prize be? Think, my dear! What prize 
to the intrinsic cals of a million and a half pounds lies 
within the Tower walls—"’ 

She started wide-eyed. 

“The Crown Jewels! But then, they are impregnable!" 

‘Nothing is impregnable to Andalus: and the only 
beings who might put a spoke in his wheel are on board 
this ship!"’ 

“Mr. Gascoyne!”’ 
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“The whole enterprise has been 


It was the voice of Simopoulos, 


as soft and persuasive as ever. “Will you have the 
goodness to open this door?”’ 

‘Mr. Simopoulos!"’ Gascoyne answered in tones of 
equal suavity. “Will you have the goodness to leave the 
immediate neighborhood before I put a bullet through 
this door. I might hit you!”’ 

For answer a violent blow was dealt upon the panels, 
presumably by a deck-hand armed with a heavy ax. 
Without hesitation Gascoyne fired. A scream of pain rose 
up, followed by the hasty scuffle along 
the passage. 

Gascoyne walked to the port-hole 
and wrenched it open to let out the 
acrid fumes of cordite. For a moment 
he gazed reflectively out into the sun- 
lit fog: then he frowned as if puzzled. 
““Deuced queer! We've changed our 
course—steaming due south instead of 
—Stand away!’" He faced the door 
again, revolver leveled while the girl 
shrank back. 

“Mr. Gascoyne,’’ Simopoulos’s 
silky voice floated from a cautious 
distance, ‘‘I advise you to resist no 
longer. Unless you surrender within 
ten minutes I shall order the crew to 
break down the door.”’ 

“Do so, by all means,’’ Gascoyne 
answered calmly, “‘though it seems 
a little hard on the crew.” 

“You are outnumbered. There may 
be casualties. In the long run, Cap- 
tain Gascoyne, the crew will win.” 

‘Tam sure they are looking forward 
to it,’’ Gascoyne said sarcastically. “‘In 
ten minutes did you say?”’ 

‘In ten minutes precisely. Sur- 
render, and you shall go unharmed. 
Resist, and you will be destroyed. The 
girl—"’ added Simopoulos, ‘‘will not 
be destroyed.” 

‘‘T understand,’’ Gascoyne retorted 
grimly. ‘‘Have you quite finished?’’ 

"Yes. There is one detail, however, 
which may interest you. Your friend, 
Mr. Banner, has just saved us a certain 
amount of trouble by committing 
suicide,’’ and Simopoulos shuffled away. 

Blinded with spray, numbed in every muscle with the 
icy cold, Mr. Banner had been borne along in the white 
wake of The Lady Katherine for four and a half hours of 
excruciating torture. The thin log-line secured under his 
armpits was cutting into his flesh, the last drop of gin had 
been drained from the flask and the limit of his endurance 
was approaching. He was sick, buffeted and bruised. 
And his spirits were never higher. 

His one fear, that some member of the crew would in- 
spect the log of The Lady Katherine to discover that the 
instrument was not functioning, proved groundless. No 
one seemed interested in the log. 

With the first faint lifting of the misty obscurity he 
could dimly descry the dark hull a hundred yards ahead 
of him. Soon would come the streak of dawn and with 
it danger of being seen from the deck. 


Out of the mot- 
ley gathering 
one rabbit-faced 
fellow, with a 
bundle under 
his arm, edged 
nearer to the 
palings, his eyes 
fixed beadily on 
the unconscious 
guardsman 


R. BANNER strove to draw himself higher out of 

the water to scan the coast line. He had calculated 

that by this time The Lady Katherine would be through 
the Kattegat and in the Sound off Copenhagen, where the 
shipping traffic is among the densest in European waters, 
sal the fact that the ship had put about in the blackness 


of the night was an ugly fact that never pierced his con- 


sciousness until this very moment. The streak of dawn 
appeared on the starboard. There (Continued on page 134) 
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WINKLER 


Author of “Hearst: 
An American 


Phenomenon” 


The Pancake Front 


ILLIAM CHILDS 
is a quirky sort of 
all - fired 
these 


creature, 

set in his wavs. But 
ways, at least, are original 

Some years ago, when the 

chain of Childs restau- 

SIxXtv ofr 


daisy 


rants numbered but 
eighty or so (there are 12 f 
them caller came 
upon the executive head o! the 
Childs Company dictating a 
letter to a branch manager in 
Cincinnati. A_ stenographer 
was bending forward, raptl 
attentive in catching the thir 
thread that is her emplover s 


now a 


oice 
The letter ran something 
like this ““My Dear Mr 
Schmidt: We are much 
gratified to learn vour sale of 
corned-beef hash for the current month increased eleven 
and three-quarters per cent over last month. Yes, please 
continue the same recipe. | am sure it will interest you to 
learn that this is the recipe my mother used on the farm 
We have never changed it since we be- 


very 


when I was a boy 
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One of the newer Childs restaurants 
that has gone in for art 


gan business. As to your sug- 
gestion about urchasing 
grapefruit in the local mar- 
ket—"’ and so forth. 

On the desk were two 
photographs, one full face, 
one in profile. They showed 
a stout gentleman of Teutonic 
appearance, with somes 
mustachios, and attired in 
white, from ample shoes to 
starched duck collar. As he 
dictated, Childs gazed in- 
tently at the photographs. 

“It is rather difficult to 
keep all our managers in 
mind,’ he explained, ‘‘so I 
had them send in their photo- 
graphs. The pictures bring 
the men right before my eves.” 
He spoke with satisfaction. 

William Childs is like that. 
He approves of pretty much everything William Childs 
does. His oddities and his talent for organization have 
resulted in the most distinctive, perhaps the most success- 
ful, certainly, the best known, chain of restaurants in 
most parts of the world. 


Lazarnick 
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Beginning with Dishes “‘the Kind That Mother Used 
to Make,” He Has Built Up a Chain of 120 Restau- 
rants and a Business of 52,000,000 Meals a Year 


These touch the 
daily lives of tens of 
thousands. Nowhere 
can a student of the 
times find so complete 
a panorama of his 
ige as in the typical 
Childs restaurant. 

With mathemati- 
cal precision William 
Childs directs a great 
food - vending ma- 
chine comparable to 
none other on earth. 
He serves 52,000,000 
meals a year. Each 
business day $100,000 
pours into his cash- 
registers. Without, 
me suspects, being 
very much aware of 
it, his influence upon 
habits and customs 
has been pronounced. 
For a time he seemed 
destined to become 
the autocrat of the 
American table. 

It was inevitable 
that a man of his 
power, Capacity and 
will, should come to believe that what was good for him 
was good for his neighbor. At this point William Childs 
made the chief, almost the only, mistake of his business 
career. 

He ran full tilt against a fixed American habit and was 
forced to retreat, just as Henry Ford was forced to scra 
Model T. After an effort of several years to pads 
vegetables, fruits, cereals and dairy products as staples of 
diet in place of meat, Childs admitted defeat in the sum- 
mer of 1928; and once more roasts and cutlets blossom upon 
his menus. 

But those who think he has given up the fight don’t 
know their William Childs. While advertising meats for 
the meat eater he suggests fruits, cereals, fresh vegetables, 
dairy products, for health and economy. There is no 
question of Childs’s sincerity. It’s always whole hog or 
no hog with him. 

This robust, furrowed, sharp-eyed restaurateur has 
been a strict vegetarian for years and says the diet has 
benefited his health immeasurably. He lives up to his 
preachments, strictly. 

For instance he has been a devotee of rod and gun since 
boyhood. Yet now he invariably returns from hunting 
trips with empty game bags. For though this man of 
sixty can outride, outtramp and outstay most any one 
in the pack, the Childs conscience won't permit him to 
shoot to kill. 

Childs began his battle on behalf of broccoli and cold- 
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WILLIAM CHILDS 


A leading contestant for the title of Autecrat 
of the American Table 


slaw in 1920. The 
campaign was 
subtle. While meats 
were dropped one 
by one, such camou- 
flaged items as 
“meatless meat 
loaf'’ and ‘‘beefless 
beef stew"’ appeared 
upon the menus. 
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caloric contents 
of various substi- 
tutes for meat were 
tabulated, enabling 
lightning calcula- 
tors to make a meal. 
By 1922 the only 
certain meat dish 
obtainable in all 
Childs restaurants 
was the old senti- 
mental standby, 
corned-beef hash. 

At the same time 
the bills of fare 
teemed with advice 
to the hungry to go 
“vegetable - wise.”’ 
Advertising experts 
were called in to popularize the policy. 

History was ransacked and the vegetarian examples of 
Plato, Leonardo da Vinci, Voltaire and George Bernard 
Shaw cited. Leonidas, it was recalled, held the pass on 
fruits and vegetables, and never found it necessary to spur 
the spirits of his Spartan lads with juicy sirloins and tasty 
chops before they Buckled on their shields and went forth 
to battle Xerxes and the latter's curry-loving Persians. So 
ran the propaganda. But Leonidas lost and so eventually 
did the first vegetarian of our time. 

The change in policy attracted some new customers, 
mostly women, but repelled many old ones. Branch man- 
agers reported that cynics often asked where they could go 
‘to get something to eat,”’ after dining in Childs. 

As the number of customers lessened, prices were in- 
creased. For a time the two balanced. Then the limit of 
profit was reached. Childs showed for the first time, early 
in 1928, that the situation had him troubled. 

Tentatively he offered roast lamb in some of his ‘‘stores,"’ 
as he always terms the restaurants. The item was priced 
at sixty cents. Of course soup, thin slices of bread and 
butter, coffee or dessert were extra. A wag wrote on the 
back of a roast lamb check: 


Mary had a little lamb 

With green peas on the side; 

The check came to a dollar and a half 

And the poor girl almost died! (Continued on page 130) 
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He Was One of the 


Wall Street Saw Him as a Tippling ‘‘Board Boy” 


But He Was a Gentleman 
To the Last Drink 


By 
WALTON GREEN 


MOS BULLERTON, SECOND, entered his Wall Street 
brokerage office at a quarter before ten. He was a 
tall, spare man who carried his fifty-two years 

with a certain nervous dignity. His face was long and 
narrow, the features sharply marked, with a clean-cut chin 
under a sweeping gray mustache and an aquiline nose of 
almost pure Etruscan modeling. 

His nose was his best feature, the skin tightly drawn 
over the lofty bridge, delicacy and breeding in every line of 
the thin, sensitive nostrils. His eyes were his worst feature, 
slightly uncertain and moist looking, and very much too 
close to the knife-like aristocracy of the nose. 

Mr. Bullerton wore a conservative overcoat and a derby 

hat. In one of his discreetly gloved hands he carried a 
walking-stick with a large gold head; 
a very old-fashioned walking-stick 
which radiated dignity and breed- 
ing. His appearance was very dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. Bullerton nodded an affable 
good morning to the uniformed men 
at the door and passed through the 
marble and mahogany reception hall 
to his own room. His own room 
was known as the Board Room. 

A number of men were already 
gathered in the Board Room await- 
ing his coming. He bowed courte- 
ously but distantly to a few of these 
men whom he knew, and removed 
his hat and overcoat. His gold- 
headed cane he carried to the far end 
of the and leaned carefully 
against a stock ticker. 

Mr. Bullerton turned his back on 
the group of men and ascended a 
slightly raised platform which ran 
from wall to wall. The men settled 
into chairs and regarded him ex- 
pectantly 

An assistant approached and proceeded to strap about 
Mr. Bullerton’s waist a box-like contrivance supported by 
a broad leather belt. The box-contrivance was divided 
into compartments containing a number of green card- 
hoard checks. On the checks were printed numerals and 
fractions in bold black type 

There was a shameful but ludicrous incongruity between 
the patrician austerity of Mr. Bullerton and the messenger- 
boy ticket-box; an incongruity emphasized by the gold- 


room 
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headed cane leaning casually up against the stock ticker. 

But the box and belt were the badges of Mr. Bullerton's 
office, and the tools of his trade. He was the board boy 
for the great stock exchange firm of Gilkin and Company. 

Mr. Bullerton chatted affably with his assistant. He 
was at the peak of his forenoon affability. He was always 
affable from eight forty-five until eleven-thirty; by that 
time his early morning liquor had worn off and he became 
depressed and jumpy. 

sm day, from three minutes before ten until three 
minutes after three, he stood upon his slightly raised plat- 
form and slipped green tickets in the quotation board be- 
hind him. aes day, at intervals of about two minutes, 
he walked across che platform to the stock ticker, tore off 
four inches of tape, returned to the board and made the 
quotation changes required by the little strip of paper in 
his hand. Every day, from ten until three, he did this; and 
on million share days when the volume of business was so 
great that oftentimes the tape would be twenty minutes 
behind the market, he made many more journeys between 
the ticker and his board. Day in 
and day out, dull days and big days, 
Mr. Bullerton averaged one hun- 
dred and forty-five trips; and on 
every trip, he glanced at his cane. 

And day in and day out at pre- 
cisely twelve forty-five he left his 
platform and retired to the water- 
cooler near the head margin clerk's 
desk. There, under the pretense of 
drinking ice-water, pe obtusely 
oblivious of the fact that his habit 
was known to every one in the 
office from senior partner to young- 
est runner, he poured the contents 
of a four-ounce druggist’s bottle of 
gin into a tumbler, and drank it 
down. 

That lasted him until the market 
closed. He was back on his plat- 
form in four and one-half minutes— 
never more, never less. He was a 
man of precise habit. He was also 
a confirmed drunkard. 

Amos Bullerton, Second was a 
drunkard; a methodical, precise and 
His habits were as regular, as de- 

f as a train 


From platform 
to ticker—145 
trips a day— 
and on each 
trip he glanced 
at his cane 


temperate drunkard. 
pendable and as thoroughly time-governe 
schedule. 

His life was quite simple. With the passing of each 
year and the waning of outside interests, it grew more and 
more simple; it was becoming gradually reduced to the 
twin essentials of alcohol and work. 

Each Friday he received his pay envelope containing 
fifty dollars.f On the last day of each month there came 
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A name, Amos Bullerton, Second, was sent to Boston. 


But a distinguished 


personality returned. Even Mr. Gilkin was unprepared for this change 


from his uncle in Boston—old Noble Bullerton—a check 
for one hundred dollars. Amos would continue to receive 
this so long as he remained away from New England. He 
lived in New York for the good of the Boston Bullertons. 

With the passing of time and the lessening of self-respect, 
his social needs had evaporated. He had no friends, no ac- 
quaintances, no drinking companions even. His gregari- 
ous instincts, once strong, were now turned inward upon 
himself and his poignant memories of family and place. 

He still planned, ridiculously and pitifully, of a future. 
He lived sordidly and meanly, and dreamed gorgeously 
and bravely. And the mainspring of his dreams, the 
physical symbol of a decorous past, was the gold-headed 
cane of his ancestors. It was nothing but a warped and 
battered old oaken stick, seamed and scarred and worm- 
holed. 

But in the still decent spiritual life of Amos Bullerton 
it was as the Grail itself. Without alcohol he would have 
been a courtly amateur of life: without the stick he would 
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have been a derelict. As it was, he was something of 
both. The gods, in their sardonic wisdom, could have 
tipped the beam of his life either way; it was not yet too 
late. 


AY? so Amos went on from year to year, patiently and 
austerely treading his way towards the final gutter; 
each year fighting a little less and drinking a little more; 
each day dreaming a little more and hoping a little less. 

By now he had become not only a steady drinker but a 
secret drinker. He resorted to all the mean and petty sub- 
terfuges of the man who wants alcoho! but pretends that 
he does not. Every afternoon at a few minutes after three, 
tired and shaky and with every nerve crying for the ano- 
dyne of liquor, he left his office and hurried to the elevated 
station at Rector Street. 

But once on the platform, instead of taking an uptown 
train, he looked warily about him and crossed quickly to 
the downtown side by way of the overhead passenger 
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bridge. He then descended to the sidewalk and walked 
nervously to West Street, turned north and stopped before 
the window of a third rate Army and Navy goods store. 

The show window contained a mirror which he in- 
variably made use of to assure himself that he was unob- 
served. Satisfied on this point, he dodged quickly down a 
pair of steps and into a water-front saloon. 

His habits were known here. He went past the long- 
shoremen in the main room, pushed open a swing door and 
sat down in a sort of drinking closet—a room not six feet 
square, lighted only by a window giving on a shaft and 
} 


furnished with two wooden chairs and a painted sheet-iron 


tab ¢ 


H ARD on his heels came the Greek proprietor, oily and 
carpet slippered. The Greek poured out half a tum- 
bler of gin and bitters, received his pay and departed. 
Amos drank his drink, left his four-ounce bottle to be 
filled, and departed. 

This was the real start of his day. The careful morning 
drinks were only to get him through his work. From now 
on he was free to drink and dream and read and drink until 
the next day 

He proceeded slowly uptown on foot. He had two pen 
ping places below Washington Square, which he used only 
to get a quick drink. He hurried on to Washington Square 
and took a Fifth Avenue bus. 

He liked to reach the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and 
Fifth Avenue by five-fifteen; and he especially liked to sit 
on the top of the bus and fold his hands across the knob of 
his gold cane and gaze tolerantly and with ever so slight 
a sneer at the sidewalk crowds 

At Fifty-seventh Street he dropped off the bus and 
strolled back down the Avenue, stopping before many shop 
windows, appraising the displays with the discriminating 
aloofness of one who once had bought only the best, but 
who now bought nothing. Half way down he made a 
curious detour over to Madison Avenue, down a couple of 
blocks and then back to Fifth. By this maneuver he 
avoided passing the club he had belonged to ten years ago. 
He had learned not to allow unpleasant memories to Le. 
turb the carefully reared structure of his afternoon con- 
tentment; to do so would set him back a couple of drinks. 

By now he was nearing his best hours. He walked with 
assurance, swinging his stick with commanding famili- 
arity, poise in his bearing, distinction in his manner of 
wearing the old and shabbily distinguished London 
clothes which were still his. He looked every inch the 
wealthy Boston truste¢—a man rich enough to wear any- 
thing that once had been good 

This was his afternoon. By half after six he was down- 
town again in a Spanish restaurant off Washington Square. 
This basement room, cheap, dirty, evil smelling and un- 
ventilated, saw the beginning and the end of each day for 
Amos Bullerton 

It was his headquarters, his nearest approach to a club. 
He was on terms of dignified alcoholic intimacy with the 
fat Sefiora who headed the establishment, with her 
wizened little husband who did the cooking and with her 
grown up son and daughter who waited on table. He 
wined and dined and dreamed and drank there. 

With his regular habits and his lordly demeanor, he was 
an honored patron. Madame had given him a little table 
of his own under a good gas-jet in a corner of the kitchen, 
between the ice-box and the curtained bookcase which 
contained the spirits and liqueurs 

Here he could sit all night if he chose. The Sefiora, dis- 
cerning Basque that she was, saw the aristocrat before she 
saw the sot. And to the aristocrat she made old-world 
obeisance 

So here Amos Bullerton sat every night of his life; eating 
and reading a little, drinking and dreaming a lot. Before 
dinner he would read the paper. After dinner, nourished 
as well as stimulated, he would, in certain moods, read 
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from a smal] volume of Horace which he sometimes carried 
with him. 

He had all the fictiticus reverence for the classics which 
characterizes the old-school Bostonian who has spent a 
couple of finishing years in an English university. To 
read from Horace was an amiable but respectable affecta- 
tion for Amos—an affectation to which he only suc- 
cumbed after a certain number of drinks. It acted as an 
offset to the humiliating necessities of the water-front 
saloon. 

But Amos did not always read. Most of the time he sat 
and sipped and dreamed of the great pull-up he was 
going to start very, very soon. Then his eye would 
tall on the old cane, and if he had had drinks enough he 
would take it in his delicate, bony hands and whisper over 
to himself for the thousandth time the inscription on it. 
The engraved top of the great gold knob bore the legend: 


Taken from the 
CLIPPER SHIP MINERVA 
Launched at Salem, Mass., March 1822 
Amos Bullerton, Owner 


And in fine old script on the sexagonal sides were the 
names of successive Bullerton owners of the cane. ‘‘Noble 
Bullerton 1846;'’ “‘Amos Bullerton 1869;"’ ‘‘Augustus Bul- 
lerton 1893.'" In the fourth panel appeared the name of the 
present Bullerton owner, the whispering weakling who 
sat in a filthy speak-easy, mumbling the names of his stal- 
wart forbears, thinking high thoughts and doing low 
things—Amos Bullerton Second—board boy for Gilkin 
and Company. 

But the cane was his last hold on decency. Like the 
sturdy ship from which it came, it seemed to possess a 
living personality. 


N THE day with which this chronicle opens, Amos 
Bullerton had pursued his customary routine. He 
was on his way downtown, having negotiated the stiff 
morning drink of brandy which preceded his perfunctory 
breakfast. 
At twenty minutes 
before ten, he entered 
the water-front saloon 
on West Street, had his 
second drink, and pock- 
eted his refilled drug- 
gist’s bottle of gin. 
Things began to look 
up. He lighted a ten- 
tative cigarette and 
stepped into the street. 
Amos was now 
ready for the day. He 
strode benignly, al- 
most condescendingly, 
up Rector Street and 
across into Wall. He 
carried his cane with 


He walked 
with assur- 


lllustrations ance. By now 
he was near- 


by : ing his best 
, hours 


JosePH L. 
SABo 
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Amos entered the room calm- 
ly. He had just come from the 
water-cooler. 

“Morning, Mr. Bullerton. 
I've watched your work for a 
couple of years. You're wasted 
there. Going to send you to 
Boston and make you treasurer 
of a new mining company I've 
just put together. You came 
from Boston originally I be- 
lieve?”’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Amos. 

‘Know anything about cop- 
per stocks?” 

“Very little, Mr. Gilkin. 
But I did formerly. My family 

or rather my uncle, Noble 
Bullerton—you will perhaps re- 
call his connection with Cal- 
umet and Hecla,’’ he finished 
uncertainly. 





- H—are you one of 
those Bullertons?”’ asked 
Gilkin in feigned surprise. 
“All the better. As a member 
of one of the great New Eng- 
land copper families you won't 
have any difficulty in carrying 
out your mission. Now here's 
the program. 
‘T've bought three lame- 
duck mining companies in the 
Cobalt Region. They're not 
doing any too well; but there's 
lots of copper there, and under 
our management they'll earn 
big money. We are reorganiz- 
ing and issuing half a million 
shares of common, no par 
value. I want to make an ac- 
tive market for that in Boston. 
‘Now I'm sending you over 
to Boston at the head of a hand- 
picked crew of high-pressure 
salesmen. Young Cartwright 
goes with you as assistant 


























Here Amos Bullerton sat every night of his life, eating and 
reading a little, drinking and dreaming a lot. Senora saw not 


the sot but the aristocrat 


assured urbanity. As he passed the corner of Wall and 
Broad he glanced tolerantly at the greatest banking house 
of all, smiling benevolently and knowingly to himself and 
to them, as one big man of business to another. 

He entered his office at a quarter before ten, nodded an 
affable good morning to the uniformed men at the door, 
passed through the marble reception hall to the Board 
Room, buckled on his belted ticket-box, and went to 
work. 

At this point, on this particular morning, the gods woke 
up. Gilkin, the head of the great stock exchange firm of 
Gilkin and Company, had reached a decision. He at- 
tributed his success to the number of decisions he reached 
and the speed with which he reached them. 

Gilkin rang his bell. 

‘Send Bullerton in,’’ he commanded. 
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treasurer. He'll run the whole 
show for you until you pick up 
the strings. You haven't been 
in that sort of work lately and 
you're probably rusty on de- 
tail. Just put yourself in Cartwright’s hands.”’ | 
‘*Yes,"’ said Amos dully, his brain in a gorgeous whirl. 
‘One thing more, Bullerton. Your expense account will 
be O. K.’d without itemizing. Live where you want, en- 
tertain all you want. The sky's the limit on expense. 
We're selling stock. I think you understand.”’ 
‘Certainly,’ agreed Amos with a wise business look. 
‘Your salary as treasurer will be two hundred and fifty 
a week until, er—further notice. In addition you will re- 
ceive a five per cent bonus, half in cash, half in stock, on 
all original sales made by you, or by salesmen through 
your introduction.” 
‘That's quite satisfactory,’’ Amos bowed. 
‘‘Now good-bye, Mr. Bullerton, and good luck. I think 
you'll make a lot of money for both of us.” 
~ “Tam sure of it,’’ answered (Continued on pag: 84) 
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The Wat 


By 
FRANK PARKER 


{e 


Hiram Maxim, 
Jr., above, who 
is working on 
window silenc- 
ers and Dr. 
Fletcher, at 
tight, who is 
making a sci- 
entific study 


of sounds ce a 
Courtesy Bell Telephor 


Using a scientific device, Drs. 

Fletcher and Fowler proved 

that city noises deafen 15 per 
cent of school children 


tesy Bell Telephone 


S I SIT down to write this, a headline leaps at me 
from a newspaper page: 
“Tortured by Noise Woman Leaps to Death.”’ 

One week of sleepless nights and nerve-racked days in 
an apartment overlooking a street-car line; then she 
penned a farewell note, “‘I can’t stand the noise,”’ and 
plunged from the window. 

Most of us are tougher-fibered than that, but few of us 
realize the price we pay for the privilege of living in city 
crowds 

Scientists realize it, nerve specialists and insanity ex- 
perts realize it, now business and industry have begun to 
grasp the economic cost of noise and are beginning to co- 
operate for its suppression. 

The war on noise has begun. 
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Insulation being put in between the floor 
and the frame of the car—a big factor in 
the “noiseless trolley” 


A Dozen Industries, a Hun 
and a Thousand Scientists 
ing a Modern Moloch That 

Health and Life 


It will take billions of dollars, decades of time, to van- 
quish completely the enemy which is taking such a high 
and increasing toll of nervous wreckage, insanity and 
death, but science and invention have begun to show the 
way. In the building of the New World, the industrial, 
town-centered world in which we and our children have 
got to live, whether we like it or not, we have until now 
regarded noise as a necessary price to pay for speed and 
progress. 

Now we can look forward to a noiseless world; at least 
to one in which the nerve-torturing, sleep-murdering 
noises will be confined within factory walls, from which 
it is possible to escape for the major part of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Here is a field for inventive genius, a field in which the 
possible rewards are enormous. A dozen industries, a 
hundred research laboratories, a thousand scientists and 
more, are already at work toward the study of noise and 
its suppression, but they have no more than touched the 
edges of the problem so far. Consider its immensity. _ 

Transportation noises are the chief offenders. A noise 
survey @6f New York City made by Dr. Edward E. Free, 
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on Noise 


STOCKBRIDGE 


International 


In this sound-proof room the engineer 
operates delicate controls that “mix” voices 
for our movietone pictures 


dred Research Laboratories 
Are Now at Work Vanquish- 
Has Taken Huge Toll of 
from Humanity 


attributes between 85 and go per cent of the inescapable 
din of the metropolis to motor trucks, private automobiles 
and the elevated railroad. Except ie the “‘L,’” New 
York's transportation noises differ only in degree from 
those of every other community, and the abolition of the 
elevated is definitely on the cards. Chicago will throw 
its elevated into the discard and build subways, in time, 
and so multiply real estate values in the Loop; for New 
York has lately had an amazing demonstration of the cash 
value of the abolition of noise. 

Less than five years ago New York abandoned two short 
stretches of elevated railway, the spur of the Sixth Avenue 
line from Fifty-third Street to Fifty-ninth, and the Forty- 
second Street spur, from Third Avenue tc the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. The net increase in the value of property 
in upper Sixth Avenue, according to a recent real estate 
appraisal, is already more than two hundred million dol- 
lars, in the Forty-second Street district more than three 
hundred million; half a billion dollars of money value 
created in five years by abolishing a trifling percentage of 
unnecessary noise! A problem whose solution offers re- 
wards like that is worth working on. 
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The tattoo 
of riveting 
hammers, 
pinning 
steel beams 
together 
helpsto 
make the 
daytime 
clamor un- 
bearable 


Trolleys, elevateds, and auto- 

mobiles make Herald Square 

the noisiest spot in New York, 
probably in the world 


Ewing Galloway 


Tackling the problem of transportation noises from the 
other end, a group of manufacturers and industrial en- 
gineers has just produced the first noiseless trolley-car. We 
hear much loose talk to the effect that the trolley-car is 
obsolete; that the motor bus will soon displace it. But 
the facts point the other way. 

Last year the electric surface lines of America carried 
some hundred million more passengers than in any pre- 
vious year. Where traffic is concentrated and continuous, 
electric railways pay better than any other means of 
transportation. And now the companies chiefly con- 
cerned in the manufacture and operation of trolley-cars 
have come to the conclusion that diy will pay even better 
if they are silent. 

The new noiseless trolley is the invention of C. O. 
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Sixth Avenue 
and 59th Street 
south, today, 
whose real 
estate increased 
$200,000,000 
by discarding 
the elevated 


salloway 


Raquel Torres 
and Nils As- 
ther in a talk- 
ing sequence 
at the sound- 
proof studios, 
where they are 
directed by 
signals only 


Birney, an engineer associated with Stone and Webster, 
the most extensive operators of trolley systems in America 
outside of the largest cities. Five years of research into 
the causes of transportation noises, in the laboratories of 
the Westinghouse companies at East Pittsburgh, resulted 
in the conclusion that most of them were due to the crude 
construction of the ordinary trolley-car. 

The new noiseless car weighs only half as much as others 
»f the same capacity; 18,000 pounds against 36,000. This 
eliminates most of the pounding on the rails. The wheels 
run on noiseless roller bearings, and are mounted on 
shafts equipped with differential gears, which eliminates 
the worst of all electric railway noises, the grinding and 
squealing in going around corners. 

The wheels are composite, of steel and rubber; live 
rubber separates the bearing flanges from the core of each 
wheel. Rubber insulation between the car body and the 
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American Photo Service 


Five years ago, New York had two 
line from 53rd to 59th Street, at left. 
Third Avenue to the Grand 


Wide World 


The new San Francisco “quiet” car 


chassis will take care of a lot of other unnecessary noises. 


& FAST as industry discovers that it pays to eliminate 
noise, noise will be eliminated. There is no other way. 

Motor trucks offer a different problem. Once it was pos- 
sible to escape from noise by moving to the country. To- 
day that is impossible, for two reasons; most of us can't 
afford to live in the country, and if we could, we would 
be put to it to escape the noise of the motor truck. 

In the new industrial world all of us will live in cities 
or good-sized towns. Three million persons left the 
farms for the towns in the past seven years, according to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. That is why the noise prob- 
lem concerns every one of us. 

I can show you country estates standing tenantless 
along the principal motor highways, because the night- 
long stream of motor trucks hooting and back-firing 
murders sleep. It is not solely for esthetic reasons that in- 
sane asylums stand in great parks, remote from the road. 

After the new State nek for the Insane at Wingdale, 
New York, was completed, the authorities found it neces- 
sary to reroute a main motor highway if they hoped to 
cure any of their patients. Hotels and apartment houses 
situated on the main motor thoroughfares leading into 
and across New York City have had to reduce their rates 
because those who can afford to live elsewhere will not 
put up with the noise which floats through the windows 
all night. 

The perfect motor truck which will not back-fire, rattle, 
pound or squeak is still ahead of us, but half a dozen re- 
search laboratories maintained by the automotive industry 
are earnestly working on the problems involved. General 
Motors, laggest of all, holds out hope of a silent truck 
within a short time. All of the automobile makers, in- 
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American Photo Service 


spurs of L railway; the Sixth Avenue 
and the 42nd Street stretch from 
Central Terminal, at right 
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E. W. Scripps’s noiseless yacht, “Miramar” 


cluding Henry Ford, are constantly revising their product 
to eliminate unnecessary noise. 

Meantime, however, for years to come, until all of the 
old models have gone to the junk-pile—and the older the 
noisier—town dwellers will have to find other ways of 
relief from the nervous strain of continuous din. Even 
the silent automobile will not be enough until means are 
found of silencing their horns as well. That is a police 
problem, rather than one of invention. 

Transportation noises are the worst because they go on 
at night as well as by day. There is a time limit to the 
tattoo of the riveting hammers, pinning the steel beams 
together for skyscraper skeletons. But mingled with the 
other unnecessary noises of the city, they render the dav- 
time clamor unbearable for all who have not developed a 
protective armor of deafness, which Thomas A. Edison, 
himself deaf from boyhood, suggests as the only possible 
relief for future generations. 

Inventive science has already found the way to eliminate 
the riveter; it remains only for the new processes of elec- 
tric spot-welding, oxyacetylene welding and hydrogen 
arc welding to be accepted generally by architects and 
city building departments. One new skyscraper in New 
York is now being welded together instead of riveted; 
eventually, as the welding processes are cheapened, there 
is one city noise which will be eliminated entirely. 

Scientific studies of sound made by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, indicate some of the 
effects of these outdoor city noises. Tests of the human 
voice in a quiet country region prove that a person with 
unimpaired hearing can hear a shout at a distance of a 
mile and a third. 

The same voice shouting in the midst of New York's din 
could be barely heard by the same pair of ears at a distance 
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The 42nd Street 
district today, 
whose abandon- 
ment of the ele- 
vated increased 
its property 
value more than 
$300,000,000 


Ewing Galloway 


Modern weld- 
ing, as soon as 
it becomes 
cheap enough, 
will replace 
riveting and 
this terrific 
city din will go 


International 


of 213 feet—an average city block! The shrill, penetrating 
voices of confirmed city dwellers are a direct result of the 
effort to be heard above the sounds of the streets. More 
serious, however, is the deafening effect of city noises. 


| [SING a multiple audiometer, a device which accu- 

rately records the precise degree of impairment of 

hearing, and so arranged that as many as forty wee can 
le 


be tested at once, Dr. Fletcher, working in collaboration 
with Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, examined several thou- 
sand pupils in the New York public schools, and dis- 
covered that more than fifteen per cent of all the school 
children were more or less deaf. 

Many who had been rated by their teachers as dull were 
merely unable to hear distinctly what was said in the class- 
room, and took their places among the brighter ones 
when their seats were F rect Continued on page 116) 
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The Great Southwest 
Comes Alive 


In This Glorious Romantic Novel 


What Has Gone Before 


APIDAN, gentleman adventurer of Virginia, on his 
way to his new ranch in the Southwest, finds a lad 
in the desert, dying of hunger and thirst. He shelters 
him at his camp. That evening, Rapidan goes into Na- 
cional for the deed to his land and learns from Barfoot, a 
shyster lawyer, that the former owner of this ranch, 
Bill Smith, has been murdered by one Jim Terril who was 
found guilty but has escaped 
Starting back to camp, Rapidan sees a lone man at- 
tacked by several others and goes to his aid. The fugitive, 
luring the mélée escapes on Black Diamond, Rapidan’s 
horse, and Rapidan follows him on another horse; over- 
him and is amazed when the fellow rides away 
without a word of thanks 


tak cs 
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“Into the kitchen,” he said in a vibrant 
the doors. Go ahead! Ill kill 


At Rapidan’s camp, where Terril is hiding, the Vir- 
ginian liking the boy, helps him escape. Rapidan then 
moves on, finds himself on the land of Don Luis Alarcon’s 
ranch and meets Don Luis’s proud daughter, Vega. Sheriff 
Law and a posse arrive and accuse Rapidan of aiding the 
fugitive in Nacional the night before. Law says he shot 
the abettor in the left leg but they find no wound on 
Rapidan 

Freed for the moment of suspicion, the Virginian notices 
the horse of the Sefiorita; it has the white feet and mark- 
ings of the horse he thundered out of Nacional on, the 
night befgre. Curious, he visits Sefior Alarcon and, while 
talking with his host, recognizes a hat in the patio. Then 
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harsh whisper. ‘Pull the shades and shut 
tonight, if I have to. Understand?” 


he hears a sneeze and is now sure that the fugitive is in 
hiding there. Voicing his suspicion, Don Luis nervously 
suggests visiting the stable to see this white-footed mount. 
Rapidan leaves him now certain the ‘‘murdered’’ Bill 
Smith is alive and here! 

Rapidan reaches his own ranch. Terril is hidden there. 

That night, Rapidan secretly visits the Alarcon ranch, 
and, as he expected, sees Bill Smith escape. Law and his 
men think it is Terril and everyone pursues the run- 
away into the hills, and the sheriff accosts Rapidan. 
Just what makes you think this man is Bill Smith?"’ 

‘You gather in the man who led you here and see,"’ said 
Rapidan mildly. 


DECEMBER, 1928 


By 
JACKSON GREGORY 


HEN SHERIFF Jesse Law asserted that he held 

the Blue Smokes Mountains in the hollow of his 

hand he knew whereof he spoke. Whether 
Terril were hidden in some cafion here or was nowhere 
near, he did not know. But he meant that from now on 
no man was to leave the mountains without the sanction of 
Sheriff Jesse Law. Certainly not that short squat man 
who had led the way and then taken it upon himself 
to vanish. 

Law knew very well now what he was about. The 
Blue Smokes constituted a gigantic flinty-spired, chasm- 
rifted oasis rising abruptly, falling away abruptly, in a 
great level expanse of sand and cactus; a lofty-cliffed 
island in a sea of sand. 

An easy place for a man to hide, so uneven, so gouged 
into narrow gorges, like an old cheese for the holes into 
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wi But a hard place for a man 
to leave, when Law was on the job. 

For one required a trustworthy horse to carry him in 
safety across the dry, barren miles; and Law took im- 
mediate steps to check up on horses. Tipton, spurring 
up to the Bates place, had all the animals there corralled. 
[here were, on the northern slopes, the two sheep-herders 
and their three pack-animals; Tipton herded them into his 
corral and left one of the men on guard there. For the 
little deputy had his orders to watch everyone, especially 
Don Luis and Molinar, and very strict and unnecessary 
admonition to trust neither. 


nich a fugitive might slip. 


[llustrations 
by 
ALFRED N. 
§7MPKIN 


by Bates. There was not a village within a fifty mile 
radius, hardly a ranch, that would not have a lively sub- 
ject for conversation within a few hours. Then, said Law, 
“Let Terril try to sneak through—or let the other jasper 
try!"’ 


“TT MAY take days and it may take weeks,”’ he made 
up his mind. ‘‘But in the end I'll nab whatever's in 
the trap.”’ 

From the Casa Primavera, Don Luis Alargon’s hunting 
lodge, over the hump of the mountains to where their 
further slopes merged with the sea of sand, was not above 
half a dozen miles; from east to west the Blue Smokes fell 
short of extending twice that distance. Many hiding 
a. as Law admitted, in this broken area of thirty or 
orty square miles; but few watering places. A man had 
to have food, sooner or later, too; but water was the thing. 
Yes, it might take a few days or a few weeks. 

And, toward dawn, his satisfaction with things as they 
were, was appreciably increased. One of the sheep men 
had found the horse that Shorty—by now they spoke of 
the man who had led the way and vanished, as Shorty 
had ridden here from Spanish Hacienda. The poor brute 
looked a wreck, ridden relentlessly and lamed in the 

mountains. The saddle and bridle were gone and 
he found no trace of them. 





rr WAS on the China coast 

that all the shooting started. 
First, Big Joe and Chuck shoot- 
ing their bank roll over the 
bar. Then, the fatal shooting 


There remained, in 
these uplands, but 
two other small 
ranches; both at the 
eastern end. And 
Bates himself, routed 
out of bed and told 
that they sought Ter- 
ril, went eagerly and 
vengefully about the 
task of making sure 
that no horses any- 


in the background the golden 
secret of a hidden fortune. 


OU’LL thrill at Epwarp 
O’REILLY’S tale of the 
ups and downs of two old 
cronies coming in the January 
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for the love of a woman. And 


‘Guess Shorty planned to get a fresh horse out 
of the Bates string,’’ said the sheep man. ‘‘Guess 
he’s got the saddle and bridle hid somewhere, 
watching a chance. Guess he’s pretty anxious to 
keep out of the way himself. Guess we'd better 
keep our eyes peeled, huh, Law? Guess—’’ 

“You're one great little guesser, Jansen,”’ said 
Law. ‘‘I'll add just one to your string: I'll bet 
you didn’t go poking far in the cafion, looking for 
the saddle!” 

Jansen grinned. 

“T've had one run-in with Terril,"” he returned. 
“T'll go slow stirrin’ him up next time."’ 

“But 
Shorty's 
you found.”’ 

‘“What's 
difference? Him 
and Terril are 
stringing their 


it was 
horse 


the 














where ran free for a 
desperate man to 
SCiIZC 

We've put our gink on foot, that’s one thing,’ mut- 
tered Law. “‘And he'll have a hot time walking out of 


this!" 


gh BE SURE the squat man, in whom the sheriff began 
to take an interest hardly second to that longer, sim- 
mering one in Jim Terril, had a horse. But he had ridden 
the nearly forty miles from Spanish Hacienda with little 
thought of saving his beast; and it was not the animal, 
unrested, unwatered, that he'd care to trust himself to for 
another long leg of desert travel. At least not until he had 
tried for a fresh mount. 

And meanwhile the sheriff had com 
cautionary gestures. As he had intimated to R 
was not his habit to tell everything he knew. 


pleted his pre- 
apidan, it 
to Bates 
and to the two sheep men he gave the impression that 
Terril, the man who had so recently made monkeys of 
them, locking them in Bates’s barn, was back here in the 


mountains. Be sure they were ripe to expend themselves 
in squaring an account. And, to make sure of his second 
quarry, he informed them that they might look to find an 
accomplice of Terril’s, a short, heavy-set rascal, whom 
Jesse Law was particularly impatient to have a word with! 

Nor yet did he rest on his oars. In the log cabin he 
drafted a round dozen telegrams, sending them out later 
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bets along to- 
ether, ain't they? 
Sir up one, stir up 
both. I'fl go with 
you all right; sin- 
gle-hand, nix." 
Law organized 
his men, drove the 
search and found 
the saddle. It was 
hidden under a log 
among boulders, 
some few hundred 
yards from the 
Bates corral. But 
no sight of Shorty 
whatever was granted them, even though their 
search went on into the night. 

Meantime Vega awaited her father at the hunting lodge, 
Casa Primavera. For a time a nervous restlessness, an 
agitation which she could not control, made her uncon- 
scious of any sense of fatigue, and she found her only relief 
in moving about constantly. 

Would her father never come? And, when he did come, 
would he explain? It seemed to her that she was being 
crushed by the Unknown that rose all about her in black 
tragic walls; that the black walls were always moving, 
drawing Closer, immuring her in an ever narrower, closer 
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Don Luis stalked off stiff with indignation. Jesse Law had requisitioned 
all three of his horses, bottling him up in the mountains. He, of the 
house of Alarcon, and not trusted by a sheriff! 


ind more breathless horror, making her utterly powerless. 
She shivered as with a chill, and then without warning, 


weariness bore her down. She sank with a little moan 


ipon the bed in the first room and covered her face with 
rer hands. And at last the utter and perfect silence, added 
» the physical weariness of her long ride and lack of 
sleep, quieted her and pressed her eyelids down, and she 
lrifted into a serene unconsciousness. 
When, a little while later, Don Luis and Molinar re- 
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turned to the cabin, she did not hear them. But presently 
their voices aroused her. The men spoke so quickly, so 
sharply, though not once in loud tones, that she awoke to 
comprehension of what they were saying. The first utter- 
ance to make clear meaning in her mind, still confused and 
heavy with sleep, was from Molinar 

“But look you, Don Luis, this is all a mystery to me! 
And you tell me nothing! The man back there at Spanish 
Hacienda, that impertinent gringo, (Continued on page 119) 
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Through Hell 


Here is Big Jake, the 
Bombed and Bayoneted 


Congressional 
Medal of Honor 


N THE list of Army Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor men, 
he stands nearly at the top, 

because the list is alphabetical 
and his name begins with an A. 

But as a matter of fact it does 
not begin with an A, for his 
name is not Jake Allex but An- 
gelko Allex Mandushich, and he 
was born in old Serbia, near the 
almost sacred mountain, Shar 
Planina, a region at the time 
still under the domination of the 
Turk 

The short of Angelko, in Ser- 
bian, is Jecco. This became Jake 
when he had come to the United 
States, and there the Mandushich 
was dropped, so that Angelko 
Allex Mandushich became Jake 
Allex 

But that is not his only name 
When I was looking for him in 
Chicago, I was directed to the 
William Hale Thompson munic- 
ipal pump-house it pumps 
water from the lake for the bath- 
tubs and dry throats of the 
Windy Citv’s citizens who 
drink nothing else, ha-ha 

I asked for Allex Mandushich 
Nobody knew him I then 
isked for Sergeant Allex—and 
nobody had heard of him. But 
suddenly someone's eyes lit up. 
“Oh, you mean Big Jake!"" And 
I was taken outside, and around 
the corner of the building—and 
there stood Big Jake, or Jake 
Allex, or Angelko Mandushich, 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
man, an enormous man in cement 
stained clothes, directing a gang 
of men who were laying down a 
sidewalk 

When noon came we went tnto 
a little place nearby, where that 
which is pumped by the William 
Hale Thompson pump-house is 
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used but little, and we had our 
first talk. 

He was born July 13, 1887, in 
Streska, near Prizren, in old 
Serbia, under Turkish rule. His 
father had a little ten-acre 
farm—sheep, a few cows, oxen 
and wooden plows—and there 
were nine children in the 
family, six boys and three girls 

From nine to eleven he went 
to school—the only schooling 
he ever had. At eleven he be- 
came a shepherd in the hills 
And when eighteen, came to the 
United States — directly to 
Chicago—where he got work 
in a packing house. 

He worked in the casing de- 
partment — which, I under- 
stand, has to do with guts and 
sausages. Then he became a 
hog killer. Whenever in life 
we do some great deed, who 
can tell what went into the 
—— of that great deed? 

erhaps that period of hog 
killing should be red lettered 
in the story of Jake's develop- 
ment. 

Also what he did next, which 
was to work as beef loader, 
carrying chunks of beef of five 


-or.six hundred pounds on his 


back—which gave him a very 
strong back. And the fact that 
he would compete in the ath- 
letic games of the Chicago 
parks, poe the shot, polc 
vaulting, and once attaining 
the honor, as he naively puts 
it, of making a world’s record 
for third place in the high 
jump. 

Meanwhile, true to Serbia's 
patriarchal customs, he was 
sending money to his father 
and mother, who, in turn, were 
taking care of their old parents. 
And in 1goo they wrote they 
were pining to see him once 
more, and over he went, back 
to the small, old farm in Serbia. 

Here he found one important 
change. A little girl, named 
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HOPPER 
Serbian Hog Butcher, Who 
His Way to Medals of Honor 





Velika, with whom he had played when she was twelve 
vears old, was now eighteen. He fell in love with her, 
courted her, married her. Then he settled down to be a 
Serb again. 

But the Turks still ruled the land. In 1912 an edict was 
passed that all Serbs in Turkish territory must serve in the 
Turkish army—which meant probable fighting against 
their brothers in freed Serbia. 

A family council was held—the parents, the grand- 
parents of Angelko, the parents, the grandparents of Ve- 
lika. And that very night, leaving his young wife and his 
baby son, he set out with a guide and a dog. 

In two nights he tramped one hundred miles in the 
mountains, and across the frontier into freed Serbia. And 
within a few days was on the ocean, bound once more for 
the United States. 

Back in Chicago, he went to work for the Morris pack- 
ing house, then, when the Chicago Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroad began double-tracking to Aberdeen, became 
the foreman of a gang of sixty men working at the con- 
crete of the tunnels. Meanwhile Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Greece had launched themselves into the war of liberation 
against the Turk. 

Three of his brothers were in the army over there: thé 
support not only of his wife and child, but of his parents 
was on his shoulders. When he speaks of this period now, 
he slaps his forehead in self-disgust. ‘‘I should have gone 
te night-school after work—anything. I was just a young ; ; ; 
fool, a young fool!’’ Jake Allex today. Compare this with his 

Came 1914 and the big war. Gallant little Serbia, after “in service” picture, opposite, ten years ago 
hurling back once Aus- 
tria’s solid armies, suc- 
cumbed to a second dou- The Citation the ———- esas that he was 
ble attack; the land was . married, and saw the recruiting 
overwhelmed with Aus- “Jake Allex, Corporal, Company B, 131st fe- officer wave him off. So when 
trians, Bulgars andTurks,  famtry, 33rd Division. At Chipilly Ridge, France, Ajlex stepped up, he denied 
ravaged and pillaged; Amgust 9, 1918. At a critical point in the action, Meera and said he was a 
Allex lost all communi- P , achelor! 
cation with his family. when afl the officers in Ets patees had become “I was afraid they might not 

Here we have a man,. ©4SMalties, Corporal Allex took command of the take me,”’ he explained, talking 


we would say, all set to platoon and led it forward until the advance was to me ten years later 


enlist when, in 1917, stopped by fire from a machine-gun nest. _He ‘‘Why were you so anxious to 
(America went to war on th d 2 bout thirt sells go? I asked, thinking that 
Serbia's side. Yes, but en advanced alone for abou —— 2 © the first word of his answer would 


it was not exactly for the face of intense fire and attacked the nest. be, Serbia. 
native ss that With his bayonet he killed five of the enemy; when _ eo " a. consider- 
Alle 7 : “— : ingly, his little blue eyes—very 
off ae es l aded bin was broken, used the butt of bis rifle, capturing anaing and blue in his broad 
that. fifteen prisoners.” Eocene: ‘It was no more 
He had become a po- than right. This country had 
liceman in the private force of the Morris packing firm, given me an opportunity to support my parents. There 
when a recruiting detail addressed the workers in the was no other way to look at it: the only way I could repay 
yard during the noon hour. Allex, making up his mind America was to offer my services.” 
quickly, found himself second in the line offering itself. ‘‘And how about Serbia?”’ : 
Listening to the man ahead of him, he heard him tell ‘Well, my thoughts were also (Continued on page 109 
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“Don’t Feed Them Horses Bananas,”’ Roared the Minion of 


the Law When the Children on the Block Gathered Around 
the Stately Trio of Prize Percherons That Drew the Brewery 
Wagons in the Dampish Nineties. Rumor Had It That These 
Behemoths of Horsedom Were Each Fed a Keg of Beer a Day, 
But as an Advertisement for the Brewery They Never Failed to 
Catch the Eye of Every Horse Lover Were He “Wet” or “Dry” 
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He Is the Broadway “Arch-Angel” Who Backed 


Its Easy 
To Make a Fortune 


HE familiar type of millionaire 
gets a fortune by bold strategy or 
patient accumulation and de- 
votes the rest of his life to keeping it in- 
tact. He may endow a college or build 
an orphanage from his income, but he 
guards the source of his wealth with relentless vigilance. 
Nothing could be more tragic than the disappearance of 
his millions and the necessity of making a second fortune. 

A dramatic departure from the species has recently ap- 
peared. His name is Edgar B. Davis. He is many times a 
millionaire but he looks forward to the day when his 
money will have gone and he can start in building another 
fortune. Riches mean so little to him that he contrives to 
get rid of them if they fail to leave 
him of their own His 
latest device is an original experi- 
ment in high-power subtraction. 

For years Broadway has 

gasped and guessed at a theatrical 
phenomenon. The show is “‘The 
Ladder" and Davis produced it. 
No one is interested in the play 
which critics agree is pretty ter- 
rible; but everyone is interested 
in Davis Since it opened, ‘The 
Ladder’’ has been a hopeless flop. 
Despite all knocks and guffaws 
Davis has kept it going. 

The fortune Davis is now get- 
ting rid of comes from Texas oil. 
It comes from Texas oil in such 
large and copious gobs that he 
must feel discouraged. He has 
surpassed all records for similar 
expenditure without the least sign 
of concern. To date he has spent 
$1,500,000 on “The Ladder’’— 
a figure which puts him so far 
ahead of other butter and egg 
spending that he earns without 
protest, the title of Broadway's arch-angel. 

Here are some of the high lights of-a unique career: 

Davis is now freeing himself from his third fortune! 

His only excuse for producing “‘The Ladder’’ was the 
adversity of a friend. After losing a million and a half; he 
keeps it going because he believes it will yet make money. 

He says he doesn’t care if he spends his fortune because 
he can easily make another one. 

He made $12,000,000 in oil after going flat broke. 

In selling his leases he won $3,000,000 on the flip of a 
coin 

He doesn't believe in experts. He asks their advice and 
then does the opposite. 

In early life he determined to be generous to people who 
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By FREDERICK 
TISDALE 


worked for him. After “‘hitting 
it rich’ in Texas, he gave $2,000,- 
ooo in bonuses to his employees. 

He believes in spending money, 
not hoarding it. He declares that 
every man who makes fifty dol- 
lars a week has a right to waste ten of it. 

His formula for success is luck plus courage. 

Davis's appearance is enough to make him stand out in 
any crowd. He is a giant of a man—over six feet tall with 
a flour-barrel chest and limbs in proportion. There is a 
bald spot on top of his head about which clusters what is 
left of his curly red hair. His eyes are of a childish blue. 
They peer out at you through round, gold-rimmed spec's 
which give him a trusting 
and simple aspect; but 
shady promoters who try 
to help him go broke 
again, encounter large 
and immovable strata of 
New England shrewd- 
ness. Davis is fifty-five 
years old and unmarried. 

Books mean little to 
this disdainer of millions. 
He learns from other 
people. After you have 
talked to him you have 
an empty feeling—he has 
drained you of the sub- 
ject under discussion. 
With his giant stature 
goes a giant s strength. 

He has his own theory 
of food; two days every 
week he fasts, the other 
five he dines like a prince. 
Now and then he gives an 
imperial banquet R r busi- 
ness friends. If the date 
falls on a fast day he will 
sit through the feast nibbling bread and lettuce. In his 
opinion the Plaza Hotel serves the best food in New York. 

The story of Davis's adventures will help you under- 
stand his theories on making and spending money. After 
taking over a million out of Sumatra rubber, he returned 
to the United States and turned it loose. Most of the rub- 
ber fortune went as a gift to his employees; the rest, with 
what he could get from friends, he put into Texas oil 
leases. 

Immediately he became a joke to the petroleum sharks. 
Geologists told him he had about as much chance hitting 
oil where his land lay as the proverbial snowball had in 
the fires of Tophet. 

Davis looked down at them through his gold-rimmed 
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A rich 
black bap- 
tism show- 
ed that 
his “last- 
chance” 
well was a 





“The Ladder” to the Tune of $1,500,000 
EDGAR B. DAVIS 


Proved It by Giving Away Millions 
—Then Making More 


spec's and then smiled. 

“Maybe so,’ he re- 
corted mildly, “‘but you 
experts don't know every- 
thing. I've found that 
good ideas come from all 
sorts of people. I be- 
lieve we'll hit oil. Some 
friends of mine think ‘so 
coo. We'll just keep on 
wildcatting.” 

As week trailed week 
it began to look as if the 
experts were right. Cas- 
ing after casing sank 
down through the dry 
Texas sands and no trace 
of oil appeared on the 
drills. It takes a long 
roll to dig oil wells. 
Davis put every cent he 
had into the venture and 
ic became necessary for 
him to add every dime his 
credit would stand. Final- 
ly came the day when no 
more could be raised. 

By this time the Davis 
acreage was as full of dry 
holes as a slice of Swiss 
cheese. He had one re- 
maining chance. On the 
last of his leaseholds 
there was room for a 
final well. The rigging 
went up and the drills re- 
sumed their probings. 

Then another dis- 
couragement hit him. An 
angry neighbor appeared 
with a protest ee his 
borders had been violated by the Davis drill. 
garded him with mild blue eyes. 

“All right,’’ he said. ‘We won't argue about it. I'll 
move my rig. 

Under his orders the drill was shifted two feet and the 
digging began all over. Casings in procession disap- 

ared. Only dry earth came up. One day they struck 
Edwards Lime. The geologists had an extra good grin at 
this; everyone knows there is no oil near Edwards Lime. 
[f there is anything less likely to accompany oil traces 
than Edwards Lime that thing is salt water. Pretty soon 
the Davis well hit salt water. The geologists enjoyed an- 
other long, loud laugh. 

Every day the huge figure of Davis could be seen about 
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A characteristic of this giant, with childish blue 
eyes, is to ask expert advice and then not take it 


his last-chance well. 
Through the round 
spectacles the blue eyes 
examined the earth on 
the drill points. The 
dusty slouch hat was 
pulled lower and low- 
er over his face. 

By this time all he 
had in the world was 
his clothes, a battered 
collection of office fur- 
niture, and an old Ford 
with chronic ignition 
trouble. The bank had 
expressed its verdict on 
his prospects by re- 
fusing to cash a $7.40 
check. He was deep 
in debt—worse than 
penniless. 


N TWO more days 

creditors would 
close in and take every- 
thing. But the morn- 
ing was sunny and 
rairie flowers were 
liectieg 


Davis had comforted 
himself with the sight 
of these flowers. This 
day he bent down from 
his six feet and broke 
a blossom with his big 
fingers. As he straight- 
ened he felt something 
hit the old slouch hat. 
He looked up and re- 
ceived a rich black 
baptism full in the 
face. His last well had blown in a gusher. 

From then on Davis hit oil wherever he planted a drill. 
The crusty neighbor who had made him move his rig 
naturally assumed that he was straddle the same rich pool. 
He sank eighty-five wells—and in spite of his proximity 
to the Davis gusher he never found enough oil to grease 
a dollar watch. 

Much as Davis loves to give away money, all his New 
England ancestry rises up when it comes to making a deal 
with a rival. Giving away millions is one thing; making 
a business agreement is something entirely different. His 
oil lands lacked pipe line facilities and he began to dicker 
for a sale to a Standard subsidiary. By skillful jockeying 
Davis finally hiked the price to (Continued on page 132) 
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Wide World 





F THIS article can save some portion of the male popu- 
lation from the misdirected good wishes of the fem- 
inine friends and relatives at Christmas time, it will 


not be in vain 


Surely if mother, wife, sister or the little girl who has 


designs on “him” 
has seen him lately, 
they know what 
sort of clothes he 
wears; whether his 
suits are gray, 
brown, blue or what 
have you With 
this knowledge they 
or she should select 
such cravats, shirts, 
mufflers, handker- 
chiefs, hosiery, 
glov cs, and S$ O 
forth, as will serve 
to complement 
what healready pos- 
sesses 

We will suppose 
that “‘he’’ has good 
taste (if he hasn't 
this argument is 
void). For exam- 
le, being of a color- 
ess complexion, he 
chooses warm tones 
in his clothing 
Any lady friend who 
would wish on him 
a flowered cravat or 
muffler in which 


olor Harmony 


a 


Gift suggestions: (right) canary 
colored sweater and golf balls, 
sweater and matching stockings, 
golf umbrella and cravat to 
match; (left) foulard robe with 
blue pajamas 
and blue slip- 
pers and 
striped silk 
suspenders 


Courtesy of 


F. R. Tripler & Co. 


her. 


Brunette Type Dark Complexion 





Collar and 


Suit Shirt |Gloves |Hats Shoes 


Neckwear Hosiery 





|Maroon Mocha _ /|Brown Black 


/Reindeer|Tan Brown 


Dark Brown Plain White |Maroon 

Sharkskin Brown/Tan Striped |Henna Brown 

lan Pink Red Black Pigskin 
Pale Plum = |Dark Plum 
Black Purple 
Gray Canary 
WarmGrayish|Warm Bottle |Dark Green 
Green Green 





* With above avoid the use of brown and tan in neckwear, blue in any form, 
bluish green, cold greens, purposeless grays. 





|Plain White |Black Black Mocha |DarkGray|Black 
|Blue Striped |Blue Navy Gray Pearl 

|Pale Plum Plum Gray Reindeer 
Gray |Maroon Maroon 


Navy Blue 


Black |Black and 
Pink |White Figure] 
Dark Red 


* With above avoid brown or tan in neckwear, blue-green, green in any form. 
& - 








‘Oxford Gray Plain White |Maroon Maroon |Mocha_ /|DarkGray!| Black 
Sharkskin Gray |Tan Striped |Henna Black Reindeer Pearl 
Light Gray Gray Gray 
Pink |Red 
\Pale Plum =|Plum 
Blue Striped |Blue Blue | 
Black s 


“ 





orange or y ellow. 





* With the above avoid using brown or tan in neckwear, bluish green, green, 
. 








and changeable silk in a concoction of green-blue, which 
looks like a modernistic cod fish ball with tomato sauce— 
break the engagement—you could not be happy with 


Some men, especially young men, have a misguided idea 


that creating color 
simplicity and quiet 
unified harmony is 
the best and neatest 
way to tag oneself 
with ‘‘old man’s 
stuff."’ If good taste 
is thesignof oldage, 
youth, I suppose, 
feels it is just as well 
to wait forlumbago, 
gout and a decrepit 
golf swing to ac- 
quire it. 

When I use the 
word harmony, I do 
not, by any means, 
insinuate that be- 
fore buying you 
must force yourself 
into the frame of 
mind suggested by 
Chopin's Marche 
Funebre, but, as you 
value your personal 
integrity, don’t tune 
in on a jazz band 
when you enter a 
shop. 

Don't confuse 
harmony in color 


pink, blue, yellow or green mingle or predominate, should withcontrast incolor. Red and green—blue and orange— 


be cast forever into the outer darkness of his regard. 
If you wear a dark blue suit and your fiancée, via Santa of clothes, a 
Claus, presents you with a cravat of variegated, flowered 
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yellow and ig ia examples of contrast. In terms 
rown suit and a blue cravat—a navy 
blue suit and, an orange or henna-colored cravat are 
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in Your Clothes 


By THOMAS WEBB 


mtrasting. Re- 
erse the above 
combinations: 


Who, as an Expert, Tells You How to Choose 


Your Best Shades and Combinations 


Blond Type Ruddy Complexion 





1avv blue and 
slue harmonize; 


Collar and Ne 


; ckwear Hosiery Gloves| Hats Shoes 
Shirt 


Suit 





brown in the suit 
and orange or 
hennainthe 
neckwear com- 
plement each 
other in the same 
way that musical 
notes blend into 
one melodious 
unit of sound. 
Frequently 
contrast is seen 
in sports wear 
and even town 
use. It is effect- 
ive and attention 
getting to say 
the least, but a 
man of good taste 
will not offend 


| } 
Plain White Maroon Maroon |Brown |Dark Brown Black 


Sharkskin Brown|Matched in Red \Brown  |Pigskin |Gray with Brown 
Tan Stripes of Henna |Black Black Band 

Tan Plum |Green Tan 

Pale Plum _ /|Golden Warm Grayish 

Warm Green |Green Green 

Pink Rose 


Dark Brown 





* With above avoid blue in any form; bluish green, tans or browns in neckwear, 
collars and shirts, socks and hats. 





Navy Blue Blue Blue Black Gray Gray Black 
Gray Blue Reindeer! Pearl 
Pink . |Maroon Dark or 
Pale Plum Plum Medium 


Dark Red 





* With above avoid tans, browns, greens, greenish blues, orange, henna, yellow. 





Oxford Gray Black Striped Black Black Black Gray Black 
Sharkskin Gray |Gray Maroon Gray Mocha _|Pearl or 
Light Gray Blue Blue Blue Dark 
Pink Red Maroon 
Powder Blue/Powder Blue |Powder 
Blue 





* With above avoid greenish blues, cold greens, purple, brown. 





himself by wear- 








ing colors which 
antagonize each 
other. It is always 


a shock to the finely attuned sense 


neckwear, where 
more than one 
color is used, 
there must be no 
contrast in the 
color combina- 
tions. For in- 
stance, henna, 
orange, old-gold 
and green can be 
combined and 
still have har- 
mony, but if blue 
or a cold green 
were thrown in 
even to the sma!!- 
est particle the 
harmony would 
be destroyed and 
there would te 
simply a mess of 
poorly combined 
colors. No con- 
trast incolor any- 
where, at any 
time or in any 
torm remem- 
ber! 


Suppose for instance we were to paint the keyboard of 


of color harmony, when confronted with the jarring notes the — beginning at the lowest note, giving it a purple 
shade of deepest hue and go on upward through the 


In order to simplify this problem of color and get some spectrum to the highest key. This color range would 


of discord 


kind of a working 
basis for arriving at 
harmony, I have 
charted in four groups 
types of men and their 
color possibilities 
and trouble. These 
will furnish a good 
guide toward solving 
any man’s problem. 

First of all get the 
idea firmly in mind 
that harmony and not 
contrast is to be 
followed! 

Complexion and 
tvpe—blond or bru- 
nette—are the essen- 
tial elements from 
which we must de- 
duct our color find- 
ings. 

Remember that in 
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A few suggestions 
of prevailing pat- 
terns in striped and 
figured neckwear. 
Mufflers in dark 
shades with lighter 
polka dots are good 
for town wear 


Courtesy of 


F. R. Tripler & Co 


create a distinct color for 
each note. 

Now we will print our 
musical notes on the sheet 
in colors corresponding to 
the colors on the key 
board. So middle C on 
the piano would have a 
colorcorresponding in val- 
ue and shade to the color 
of middle C on the music 
score. 

Harmony in a combina- 
tion of these color units 
would, of course create 
harmony in sound. It is 
entirely feasible to play 
fine music with this 
method 

If we can get the feel 
that color harmony is not 
only a relation of one or 
more Continued on page 144 
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Y CREED is realistic in the sense 

of a full consciousness of the sad- 
ness of the world—optimistic in the 
sense that I believe every man can do 
something to relieve this sadness 
T. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Father of the House 
of Commons,” on his eightieth birth- 
day 


\O LONG as there is any business to be 
done, I shall never tire of the fun of 
doing it.—Otto H. Kahn. 


OU never can tell the sinner from 

the Christian. They drink the 

same drinks and smoke the same cigars. 
Aimée Semple McPherson 


Sd 
U.P 
en 


Ce 


F I had to clean up Chicago, | would 

start at Washington.—Former Chief 
Detective Inspector Arrow of Scotland 
Yard 


ANT of balance in emotional 

life is almost always the sole 
cause of human troubles. You will 
find this a fact no matter where you 
go. There is immorality in every city, 
every community. It is a fundamental 
condition that has prevailed since the 
world began.—Former Judge Lindsey. 


F THERE is a healthy swear word it 

is certainly ‘‘damn.’’ There is nothing 
unclean about it, and it is a favorite Eng- 
lish word.—Canon Ellis N. Gowing, 
Church of England clergyman 


HEN I am nervous, | whistle. 
President von Hindenburg. 


EW YORK night clubs are head- 
quarters for all of crime 

larceny and blackmail. People are 
defrauded who, fearful of 
will not complain. Joab 
attorney of New York. 


sorts 
forgery, 
constantly being 
the publicity, 


Banton, district 
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HERE are two 

sides to every 
question.—Dr. 
Hubert Work, Chair- 
man of the Republi- 


can National Com- 
mittee. 


HERE isn't a 

cold in a carload 
of kisses. The kiss 
isn't criminal. Feu 
colds are communicated 
by kissing. — Healtl 
Commissioner Henry 


Vaughan of Detroit. 





HERE must be 

something radically 
wrong with a system 
which permits mushroom law schools to 
turn out half-baked lawyers by the thou- 
sands each year.—Isidor Kresel. 
| i IS a strange sensation, sleeping in 

abins attached to gas bags swing- 
ing 7,000 feet in the air between the 
full moon and the glassy North Sea.— 
Lady Drummond Hay, passenger on 


Graf Zeppelin. 


HAT if we do have these gangsters 

shooting each other because of boot- 
legging? That's just what we want.— 
**Pussyfoot’’ Johnson. 
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HE Italian press is the freest in the 

world. Elsewhere the newspaper 
is an organ of the plutocratic groups, 
parties or individuals. The stories 
about the suppression of the freedom 
of the press in Italy are devoid of all 
foundation.—Benito Mussolini. 


O COUNTRY has ever lived when its 
cities and towns have grown and its 


country faded.—David Lloyd George. 


I WAS never actively engaged in the 
distilling business, and since tak- 
ing office have had no interest in or 
connection with the distillation of 
liquor or any liquor businessy—The 
Hon. Andrew Mellon. 


RIMINALS al- 

most always 
have lacked enough love in their lives. 
A girl or youth doesn’t go wrong if he 
or she values himself enough. If they 
have someone's love and good opinion 
to live up to, they make the most of 
their possibilities. —Miss Daisy Rose 
Curtis, Policewoman of Adelaide, 
Australia. 


fips Bolsheviks were right when they 
sought to destroy family life as a 
means of destroying property, but they will 
fail utterly in both purposes. Marriage 
is more than a psychological mecessity—it 
is a biological necessity —Dr. Fritz 
Wittels, protege of Sigmund Freud. 


E ARE a nation. We accept 

citizenship in no other. We 
were a nation before the white man 
came. We don't want to vote except 
in the affairs of our own nation.— 
Jesse Lyon, chief of the Onondage 
Indian tribe. 
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be! young men who are smoking will 
never be successful in business. The 
very fact that you are smoking cigarettes 
is a clear indication that you are lazy.— 
Roger W. Babson, statistical expert. 
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A course of 
£\ cold baths would do 
more to rejuvenate a man 
than transplantation of 
lands or the taking of 
clandular secretions or 
extracts.—Dr. W. H. 


Riley. 


HE simple truth is that 

the great mass of the 
voters are utterly uninformed 
and unintelligent, impervious to reason, 
can be reached only through their emotions, 
are swayed wholly by their prejudices or 
personal interests.—Frank R. Kent, Wash- 
ington correspondent. 





ODAY romance is dead. Jazz 
blares its requiem.—Duchesse de 
Richelieu. 


ITHIN the next year, probably 

within nine months, fifteen and 
twenty-passenger planes will be in opera- 
tion between New York and the Pacific 
Coast. These planes will provide every 
convenience now provided in the most pala- 
tial railroad cars.—Arthur C. Goebel, 
trans-Pacific flier. 


HERE are sixty men in Chicago 

who will kill anyone for prices 
ranging from $5 to $250.—Frank J. 
Loesch, President of the Chicago 
Crime Commission. 





















































VERY week or so somebody sues a 
hospital or a doctor on the ground that 
the new-born infant supplied by the authori- 
ties was not the right one. For my part, I 
have never been quite able to understand all 
the commotion. What difference does it 
make, just as long as you get a nice and 
pleasant baby.—Heywood Broun. 
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John Q. Tilson. 


and 
TINKLING 
CYMBALS 


HAT could we 

do against our 
armed neighbors? Ger- 
many has no heavy 
artillery, no tanks, no 
military air fleet, nor 
any reserve material 
or ammunition. Its 
trained reserves are di- 
minishing each year. 
Its war industries have 
been destroyed.— 
Count von Bernstorff, 
German statesman. 


+ great cynics are bachelors, without 


Robert Quillen. 


experience of love. 






OOD business men have thin, brit- 


tle hair, which is indicative of 


great mental capacity. Stupid men 
have heavy, flowing locks.—E. A. 
Fretz, delegate to convention of The 
National Beauty and Barber Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 
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AM no longer a congressman—I am 
mow an institution. —Representative 


ERMONT is a state I love. It 

was here that I first saw the 
light of day; here I received my bride; 
here my dead lie pillowed upon the 
everlasting hills. I love Vermont be- 
cause of her hills and valleys, her 
scenery and invigorating climate, but 
most of all because of her indomitable 
people.—President Calvin Coolidge. 


NEVER talk. And I can only repeat 

that I never talk. I enjoy good conver- 
sation, but I don't like to see mine in print. 
—Samuel Insull, Chicago traction mag- 
nate. 


Be joy of doing one’s work is the 
purest, least diluted, most per- 
manent, divine and abiding joy of 
which a human being is capable. 
There are other joys, that are fiercer, 
and with these our souls are lured into 


snares of pain.—The Rev. Dr. Frank 


Crane. 


ARTY politics pollutes religion, but 

religion purifies politics.—The Rt 
Rev. C. P. Anderson, Episcopal Bishop of 
Chicago. 


HAVE completely given up the 

game, and I do not care whether I 
ever see another racquet.—Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen, former woman tennis 
champion of the world. 


anvil es 

















ITLES count for nothing nowadays.— 
Sir Oswald Mosley. 


HE government can padlock a 

home just as easily as it can a soft 
drink parlor or hotel.+-Andrew Vol- 
stead. 


HERE is no grossness about Jack 

Dempsey's figure, no fat, ox-like 
muscularity, but a lithe and graceful fit- 
ness. I have often read of rippling mus- 
cles; Mr. Dempsey has them. The prin- 
cipal impression he made upon me was 
that of a clean and honest gentleman who 
fights without rancor.—St. John Ervine. 







Y OBJECT in this world is to 
think new thoughts.— Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick. 


HE sight of New York and your build- 
ings takes my breath away. You in- 
vented a new type of architecture, and it is 
not only dignified, but extremely beautiful. 
Field Marshal Lord Allenby, British 
soldier. 


WOMAN'S passion for writing 

love letters can only be com- 
pared with a drunkard’s thirst for 
drink.—Dorothy Dix. 
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He Was One of the Boston 


firmly with a new light in his 

The psvchology of alcohol is unfathom 
ble. Some men drink to intensify the joy 
of momentary happiness, some to ease the 
And a few, a very 


and pitiful 


teady misery of failure 
mong them a 
il of the world’s great creative art 
d drink to flog the faltering 
greater future; from 
sometimes come 


classi 


have usc 
to dreams of a 


great dreams, have 


| | 
miyv less great 


Bullerton 
was ot the latter class 


in his small and 
uncreative wavy He 
had the soul of an artist and the mind of a 

gentleman. He drank to dream 
his dream came true, 
Physical reaction of course he suf 
fered. But his spiritual exaltation carried 
him greatly and grandly through the first 
hard davs Whatever the what 
ever the causes, Amos took his last drink at 
the the 


Amos 


Now 


country 
When 


drink 


he ceased to 


reasons, 


water-cooler neat margin clerk's 


desk 
The next six weeks were the most as 
most exciting ones of his 


shabby and 


tounding and th 
lite He 
and almost exulting in the nervous 
ibstinence He put up at the 
most conservative hotel, sent for his old 
Park Street tailor his Beacon Street 
bootmaker. Then Cartwright took him in 
hand 

Cartwright knew his business. Further 
All he needed was 
a telephone book, a tax-re 
(Amos Amos worked with 
and quite 


irrived in Boston 
sedate 


agony oft 


ind 


more he had his orders 
i Blue 
turn list 


enthusiasm 


Book 
ind 
with imagination 
without 

He signed hundreds of letters 


comprehension 
in his cul 


he called 


connec 


uneducated handwriting; 
old triends tamuly 
surprised and 
incredu 


tivated, 


on all his ind 


his triends 


were 


his family astonished and 


tr ibout in a chaste 


by the knowing 


ve superblh 
1 car provided 
He 


liscreet 


V appointe 


gave discreet luncheons 


Cartwright 


ind more dinners, and paved the 


high-pressure salesmen 


H' WAS actually and happily and really 
making good. The wise Mr. Gilkin 
had sent Amos back to the one place in the 
world where he could have done what he 
did 

For in all the world there are 
elements of human society whose opinions 
century to century 
and the middle-class English 

The Back Bay mind, nourished on the 
tradition of an inexhaustible Calumet and 
Hecla, retains blind faith in copper above 
mineral Not 


pvro 


} 


oniy two 


never vary trom cold 


roast Boston 


wealth 
market 


seriously 


ill other forms of 


even the disillusioning 
Lawson has 


taith 


technics of a ever 


shaken 


riveted 


Boston is copper 
Bullerton and copper. What more could 

one ask Had not the Bulle 

copper ever since the old Salem days? 

Wasn't old Noble Bullerton still on the 

C. and H. board? As tor this Bullerton who 

W . [re ul . he 


rtons been in 


house 
And 


t if he was his uncle's 


represe nted a 
excellent reputation 


Continued from page 65 


nephew, in spite of the queer stories from 
New York 
And so the staunchly upright and stupid 
trustees—the same pious thickheads 
who had carried New Haven stock from 
180 down to 9, because, forsooth, it was a 
New England railroad—began to fall all 
over one another in their anxiety to buy 
the common stock of Amalgamated Alloys. 


N° there was nothing wrong with 
Amalgamated Alloys. The prop- 
erties were sound, the copper was in the 
ground, and Gilkin and Company had the 
brains and the capital to get it out. But 
Mr. Gilkin wasn't selling bonds or pre- 
ferred stock backed by assets 

Those senior securities were tucked away 
long ago. He was selling common stock 
which had a demonstrable speculative 
value but which was certainly not worth 
the price of 38 which it very soon reached. 
Unless, as Mr. Gilkin said, it was worth 
what men would pay for it 

Mr. Gilkin was making a market, and a 
very pretty market at that. Starting with 
the firm outside price established by the 
private sales of Amos’s oxygen crew, the 
stock was soon wildly traded on the curb. 
Mr. Gilkin handled the thing from the 
New York end with infinite skill and pa- 
tience; feeding out stock little by little, 
never letting the market have quite all it 
would take, buying with one hand and 
selling with the other 

But always at the end of the day Mr. 
Gilkin had sold a little more than he had 
bought And always at the end of the 
day, Mr. Gilkin held a long telephone con- 
versation with Cartwright. But Amos was 
unaware of this 

As for Amos, he was literally a changed 
man. The ten dreadful years of bondage 
had fallen from him. He had come into his 
The spurious austerity of his under- 
world demeanor became an authentic 
dignity; the aristocracy of his bearing was 
innate and convincing; he was healthy, 
bright-eyed, hard working and happy. He 
10 longer dreamed—he thought He 
thought of his work, and of how he could 
improve it 

He picked up the details of this work 
with surprising facility. To the astonish- 
ment of Cartwright, the man sent to Bos- 
ton as a dummy, suddenly came to life and 
took charge of the enterprise Amos 
studied the history of Amalgamated Al- 
loys, and—in the argot of the street—sold 
himself on the proposition. 

He believed in it, and made others be- 
lieve in it. With his now unquestioned 
access to the most remote strongholds of 
Boston wealth, Amos was soon the big- 
gest salesman in the lot. And he was not 
merely selling his name 

Even his Uncle Noble, uncouth old ty- 
rant that he was, but head of the Bullerton 
clan, took him up again. Nor was there 
anything ha!f-hearted in the old man’s ap- 
proval; when Noble Bullerton—old Noble 
of the halcyon days of C. and H., if you 
please—not only bought a large block of 
Alloys Common, but actually put his 
nephew up at the Dunderhead Club, that 


old 


own 


Bullertons 


settled it, so far as the water side of Beac 
Street was concerned 

Amos was again within the fold; the 
fine, stupid medieval-minded fold of | 
kind. And he was making the most of it 
The factitious idealism of his kitche: 
barroom dreams was in a fair way towards 
consummation. He was experiencing a 
belatedly keen joy in the sense of work and 
service. The last of the Bullertons had 
made the big come-back 

From the New York end, the great Mi: 
Gilkin viewed these events with charac 
teristic complacency. That the middle 
aged dummy whom he had sent to Bostor 
should develop into a self-reliant and re 
sourceful promotion manager was merel 
another tribute to his, Mr. Gilkin’s, un 
canny instinct for picking men. 

It was a lucky break, he reflected, but 
the breaks came to the man who was fol 
lowing the ball. Mr. Gilkin did a little 
mental purring. Then he looked at the 
Curb ticker. He had reached another de 
cision. He rang a bell. 

“Wire Bullerton to be here for a con 
ference tomorrow afternoon after the 
close." 


N THE following afternoon, at four 
o'clock, Amos Bullerton entered the 
private office of Mr. Gilkin. 

Now Mr. Gilkin had come from Boston 
himself—long ago. He was from Boston, 
but not of it, and he possessed all the cal 
culating snobbery which that implies; the 
snobbery which is more familiar with the 
outside of the Dunderhead Club than most 
members are with the inside; the snob 
bery that knows the Blue Book as an Eng 
lish butler knows his Burke's Peerage; the 
snobbery that insists on referring to chance 
acquaintances by their nicknames; the 
shameful secret snobbery, that having 
brains still worships names—but worship 
ing, uses them 

But even Mr. Gilkin was unprepared for 
the change in Amos Bullerton. He had 
sent a name to Boston. He saw before him 
a forceful and distinguished personality 
The tone of hearty condescension to a suc 
cessful employee which had been in his 
mind, remained there. 

Amos plunged into the details of his re 
port, talking steadily and answering ques 
tions. At the end of twenty minutes, the 
astute Mr. Gilkin was gratified to discover 
that the success of the Boston planting 
party had exceeded his best hopes; he fairly 
beamed upon Amos. At that moment it 
was a far cry back to the board boy of eight 
weeks—or was it eight years ago. 

““All that you have said," began Mr. 
Gilkin, ‘‘and the way in which you have 
put across your end of it, confirms me in my 
decision to let you in on the real works in 
this thing—er—Bullerton. I don’t mind 
telling you that the time has come to pull 
the string 

“You'd better plan to go back to Poston 
on the midnight. Tell Cartwright to call 
off his entire crew and ship ‘em back here 
And sell your own stock—work it off 
gradually during the day. Sell an equal 
amount short, if you like. I'll tip you 
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COLOR, 


The choice of color in a gentleman ’> clothes is an 


outward indication of his innate taste. 


An unusually careful selection of fine fabrics in 
the newer shades testify to the Hickey-Freeman 
standard of quality. 


The better men’s shops indicate a fine discrimination 
in their choice of style, cut, and color as exemplified 


in clothing customized by Hickey-F reeman. 


A Hickey-Freeman patron is a well dressed man. 
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when to cover. In the meantime I'll see 
that you get alarming telegrams from the 
every day or so—and I'll see that 
these leak to the papers in spite of our best 
efforts 

I'll be selling the market both here and 
in Boston, and kicking the props out from 
under Ten days good healthy reaction 
will knock twenty-five top-heavy points 
off Alloys Then we all over 
again and run it up, provided you've left 
card of reentry with 
That's why I want 


mines 


can begin 


yourself any good 
your Back Bay crowd 


you over there 


DON'T think I quite follow,”’ inter 
rupted Amos his orderly 
mind trying to readjust itself. “Isn't Alloys 
Common worth what it was issued at?’ 
Of course it is,’’ answered Gilkin 
pleasantly ‘But I need hardly remind 
you, my dear Bullerton, that there is often 
a considerable discrepancy between the 
market price of a stock, especially a com- 
mon stock, and its asset value. And it is 
now our business, you in Boston and I in 
New York, to, er, take advantage of that 
discrepancy 
You've showed what you could do to 
run it up. Now all you've got to do is to 
go back, sit tight and look hurt, while I 
kick the skids out and run it down as far 
as it will stand.”’ 
Oh,"* said Amos uncertainly 
Now Amos Bullerton had been long 
enough on the clerical fringe of Wall 
Street to know something, from hearsay at 
least, concerning the gentle art of market- 
rigging. But this was his first view of the 
manipulative machinery 
To say that he was shocked, would be 
an exaggeration. He was a middle-aged 
idealist with a one-way mind, a mind 
which at the moment was full of his own 
work and personal success. But he was 
puzzled; it must be all right, if the great 
Gilkin and Company, with its impeccable 


uneasily, 


reputation, was doing it 


the other hand, all his work and 
study, his passionate belief in the value of 
the thing he had been selling—made him 
feel personally dished, as though while 
building a house with his own hands, the 
hand of another had sapped the founda- 
tions. He frowned, perplexed, tugging 
gently at his sweeping grey mustache, and 
drawing the skin more tightly over the 


On 


high-bridged nose 

Now Gilkin, who could think as far in 
five minutes as Amos could in a week, was 
watching him. Amos as treasurer was in 
dispensable to the Boston end of the 
scheme, and Gilkin had no intention of per- 
mitting a slip-up. It would be better to 
make things water tight Mr. Gilkin 
frowned meditatively, and then spoke as 
though merely continuing the discussion 

You'll have to plan on living in Boston 
for the next few years. We've some other 
business of the same sort that may come to 
a head in a few months, and I want you in 
more or less general charge of the New 
England end 

Oh,”’ said Amos vaguely, with a re- 
newed sense of personal exultation rising 
in him 

“And as to your salary,’’ Gilkin con 
tinued casually, almost negligently, ‘‘now 
that the company is well established, I 
think we can arrange that on a permanent 
basis of twenty-five thousand a year.”’ 

Amos Bullerton walked out of the room 
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with his mind in a proud and happy whirl. 
His flickering doubts were drowned in the 
rush of the one great fact that he had made 
good—drowned in the exquisite experi- 
ence of success and prosperity after the 
long, lean years of waiting and dreaming 
He trod on air, an excited glow of dull red 
in each cheek, a look almost of exaltation 
in the eyes that lay too near the beautiful 
There was confidence in his bearing, 
but no arrogance. The Bullertons did not 
wear their feelings on their sleeves. Mind 
you, he was fifty-two years old, and he had 
really done an extraordinary thing 

Amos Bullerton walked through the 
marble and mahogany reception hall of 
Gilkin and Company to the Board Room 
He went with the quietly deliberate intent 
of experiencing his present sensations 
against the background of his old sur- 
roundings. He was imaginative enough to 
desire this experience and not quite sensi- 
tive enough to fear it 

Half a , send men were still in the Board 
Room, though the market had closed 
nearly two hours ago. Amos recognized 
several of them, small traders and tape 
hounds, hanging about and exchanging 
the endless gossip of the world of chance 
in which they had their lives; pettily wise 
men who knew everything and made 
nothing. 

Amos moved over to a window, his 
thoughts in a cloud of happy contrasts. 
He wanted to be alone. One of the traders 
left the group and followed him. 

‘Congratulations, Mr. Bullerton. Hear- 
ing great things of you from over Boston 
ways.”" 

‘Thanks,’’ murmured Amos. 

“Yes, it’s sure great stuff. And say, Mr 
Bullerton,’’ continued the trader insinuat- 
ingly “‘just slip me the word when the Big 
Chief is going to pull the plug on Alloys 
Common, will you. Come across, that's a 
good chap, and I swear to God I'll not say 
a word to a soul. But I'm long an awful 
lot of that damned junk and it simply can’t 
be worth half what the old boy has pushed 
it to.” 

‘‘Eh?"’ queried Amos still staring absent 
ly across the river 

‘““Hell—you heard what I said,’ an 
swered the trader who was the smallest and 
wisest and meanest of the lot, ‘‘you don't 
need to be so damned lordly just because 
you're shot in the neck with luck. I wish 
to God I had a lot of rich relations so that 
some one would pay me a fat salary to go 
back home and rob ‘em.”’ 

“IT beg your pardon,"’ said Amos in a 
curiously forbidding tone, and the man 
moved away. But the small mean words 
of the small mean trader had done their 
Ww ork 


nose 


MOS BULLERTON, SECOND, stood 
long at the window and wrestled 
with his soul. The room was empty. The 
traders and tape-readers had gone, and the 
stock tickers and bond tickers were still. 
On the wall an electric clock ticked and 
whirred, and in the far corner a huddled 
charwoman swished her mop about on the 
cigarette-strewn floor. The room seemed 
very still, as if consciously resting after its 
long day of dreary use 
Amos stood at the window and repeated 
to himself. “‘Paid to go back home and 
rob them!"" Then he looked acnpss the 
river where the sun in its blood-red glory 
was slipping behind the Jersey hills. The 


steamers and the ferry-boats and the tugs 
passed and puffed and blew their horns at 
one another and steamed and paddled about 
their business, but Amos looked beyond 
them to the far land of thought behind the 
great clean sun. 

Up from the cavern streets, mellowed by 
distance, came the shrill cry of news boys, 
the clang of street cars, the blare of taxi 
horns, and the shuddering pulsations of 
elevated trains 

And over and above it all, above the 
multivoiced roar of the great and terrible 
city, came the clear sweet bells of Trinity, 
startling, out of place, protesting and 
unafraid 


S THE chimes died away Amos turned 

from the window. His head drooped 

a little and he whispered again —"pald v0 
go back and rob them.” 

There was a clatter from the corner 
where the scrubwoman was at work. The 
old lady straightened up and came towards 
Amos. In her hand she bore the gold- 
headed cane of the Bullertons. 

“I been knocking this here cane over 
every night regler fer two solid months 
But I put it back careful each time, fer I sez 
to myself, whoever owns a cane like thar, 
will certain come back fer it sooner or 
later.”’ 

Amos took the cane. 

“Yes,” he said uncertainly. ‘‘I've 
missed it. I left ina great hurry and forgot 
it. But you are quite right—whoever 
owns a cane like that will come back for it 
sooner or later."’ He slipped his hands 
over the familiar contours of the great gold 
knob, and a slow smile of decision came 
over his face 

Amos Bullerton straightened up. There 
was no droop to his head, no lethargy in 
his bearing. 

He a to the customers’ desk by the 
door, and began to write, sitting very 
straight, with a queer fixed smile pulling 
back the mouth under the distinguished 
mustache 

He drew a check to the order of Gilkin 
and Company for all the money he had re- 
ceived over and above his salary as board 
boy, and enclosed it with his resignation as 
Treasurer of Amalgamated Alloys. Then 
he wrote several warning telegrams ad- 
dressed to stockholders in Boston 

Then he stood up, put on his hat and 
overcoat, lifted his cane almost ceremoni- 
ously from the desk, and walked out of the 
office of Gilkin and Company. 

Mr. Bullerton walked slowly up Wall 
Street. As he crossed the junction of 
Broad, he glanced across at the greatest 
banking house of all, but there was in his 
look no fellowship of spirit. It was 
almost dark by now. 

He crossed Broadway and quickened 
his pace down Rector Street and towards 
the river 

He felt very tired. His mind flashed 
back over the last few weeks and the 
last few hours 

After all, he reflected, there were some 
things a Bullerton simply didn’t do. 

Then he dodged hurriedly and furtively 
into the water-front saloon kept by the fat 
Greek with the carpet slippers. 

Thus Amos Bullerton, Second, patiently, 
austerely and not very comprehendingly, 
took up his way again towards the final 
gutter. 
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source of instantaneous steaming hot water. 
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contained unit. The new Dahlquist Super-Aquatherm 
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for the home by America’s largest copper boiler maker. 
With this inexpensive unit, which can be installed in two 
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requires no attention whatever, and once installed need 
not be given a thought. Made of Anaconda Copper, the 
everlasting metal, its life is longer than the building in 
which it is placed, and it thus eliminates expense in up- 
keep and repairs. The Super-Aquatherm uses gas or 
electricity and through its patented construction heats 
the water with the lowest possible consumption of fuel. It 
is made in sizes to meet the needs of any household. Fill in 
and mail the attached coupon for complete information. 
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When The 


| make m nearer home 
t ! ida book now 


us S¢ I'm going 
So lor 4 


Physically that 


speaking was a very 

watch The engines rumbled wearily 
heir appointed speed; the Kittiwake 
essed with the steady tearing sound 
luff-bowed vessel 1 calm sea; and 

Mr. Blent ambled methodically from 


binnacle and back 
who should 


atch-ofhicer's 


tarboard, to the 
Yet the mind-readet 
) ntrated upor the wv 
that afternoon would have passed 
nsational four hour 
the slaughter of 
are child 


After a period spent in 


dragons, for instance iragons 


ish, but then lo is a childish emotion 

Mr. Blent put in a vigorous half-hour 
cuing Miss Imbercamp from a burning 

mansion Then she was drowning in a 


whirlpool thickly populate 1 with sharks, 
and he got her out of that 

Finally the 
most it 


who 
individual 
his living in the only 
way he {1 her off in an att 
plane and immured her in a tower; whence 
Mr. Blent retrieved her after cleaving the 
wicked nobleman to the mazzard 

He came off watch rather ashamed of 
himself; and at the foot of the bridge ladder 
met Miss Imbercainp herself. In truth, he 
; and, despite his inexperience 
and the fact that she kept her face averted, 


French count was 


actually a offensive 
merely trying to earn 


knew —carrie 


ran into het 


he was able to sense the aura which sur 
rounds a woman who ts crving 

Er—hello!"’ said the earl awkwardly 

Miss Imbercamp meditated flight; over 


estimated the steadiness of her voice and 


decided to answet 
Hello 
HERE was a silence, during which she 
trusted the fickle wind to cover a sniff 


asked Mr. Blent, ‘the 


If there was anything | could do, 


Is anything, 


matter? 

you know I'd—-be onlv too pleased 
Oh no. Northing at all 
Well, I just thought 


ifter the immemorial 


the 


And so they fenced 


fashion of persons in circumstances, 


told Mr 
When he failed 
naturally burst into renewed 


until Miss Imbercamp suddenly 
Blent to leave her alone 
to do this she 


| irs and said that she would go 


and open te 
then 
So that within half 
Mr. Blent all about it, 
in a space between two boats wiping her 
eves on his handkerchief, while he 
by full of grief and a wonder as to whether 
he might put his arm around her shoulders 
The trouble was that poppa had decided 
definitely that she was to marry this count 
And it’s two vears that he’s been at me 


,our she had told 
and was standing 


n 


stood 


to do it!’ Miss Imbercamp wailed And 
1 loathe the man, but I can't stand it any 
more We had an awful row about it to 
ight. and mother got ill again. I wish 


the vacht had sunk! 
Mr. Blent chanced his arm 


It was not shaken off 

He broke into a light perspiration 

Is there asked Mr. Blent, er 
iny body What I mean—is there any 
body you do like, particularly?”’ 
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Continued from page 53 


“No,” said Miss Imbercamp. ‘“‘But I 
don't like him.”’ 

Well,”’ said the second officer, drawing 
a deep breath, “‘of course this may seem 
all wrong to you, but—if you can’t stand 
that guy and your father’s just naturally 
got to have you marry something like 
that—er—"" 


Well? Whar?” 
Why not,’’ said Mr. Blent in a rush, 
me? You know what I mean 


marry 
Er—"* 


HERE was no answer; he recovered 

himself, wiped his brow, and continued 
with an exhibition of stammering 

Of course I know it sounds foolish 
Still, what | mean—first time I saw you 
ler Well, anyhow, I never took much 
stock in this love at first sight business, 
but Of course this sounds like an awful 
nerve, but I just can’t bear having you 
unhappy, and—er—"’ 

The girl gave a laugh that was three 
quarters sob and the other quarter hysteria 

You're—you're nice,’ she said. 

Not at all," said Mr. Blent hastily 

But what good would that do? I'd 
be cast off just the same, and it would 
break mother’s heart, and she's such a 
sweet thing, even if poppa has got her 
over to his side. He wants a title in the 
family, don't you understand? He wants a 
beastly, miserable, beastly, horrid, nasty, 
that he can talk about ‘My 
daughter, the countess,’ the same as his 
partner does. Oh 

Well,’ said the Earl of Quaterbars, 

you see, that’s just it 

Just what? 

Well, I could arrange that. What I 
mean—if you don't like me particularly, 
anyhow you don’t dislike me, as you do 
this count And I wouldn't—I'd 
just consider it was a convenience to you. 
After all, it's a better title than count.” 

Miss Imbercamp executed a swift move 
ment of her shoulder. The earl’s arm 
dropped to his side 

You mean that you're another of these 
noblemen?’’ demanded the young lady 


title, so 


person 


I r ves 
What are you doing here, then?” 
Well,’ said Mr. Blent, ‘‘you see, there 


isn't any money in it; in fact, I'm wonder- 
ing whether they won't be able to gar 
nishee my wages or something, to pay 
taxes. I've only just heard about it, as a 
matter of fact-—-er 

Oh,’ said Millicent, and took a ste 
backward Here's vour handkerchiet 
You might have told me that before.”’ 

But I haven't told anybody,"’ pro- 
tested Mr. Blent Only some people 
aboard here found out, and I've shut their 
mouths for them.” 


Well, anyhow,” said Miss Imbercamp 


slowly, “‘it doesn't matter. Only please 
don't say anything to father. At least I 
know this other man And—thank you 


for trying to help me. Good night.” 

He saw what she was thinking; he real- 
ized it in an instant, and turned cold all 
He'd put it clumsily; she bad mis- 
understood him; and how the devil was 


over 





Second Mate Became An Earl 






he to explain it now? Besides, what busi 
ness had she to think he was fortu: 
hunting 

‘The ship's rolling—you'll break yo 
neck over something,’ said Mr. Blent 
‘Take my arm, if you,must go down.” 

““T shall be quite all right, thank you 
said Miss Imbercamp 

“You will not!"’ said the second officer 
in a voice of enraged despair. “Take my 
arm!"’ 

He did not notice it, but the girl shot ; 
sudden astonished look upward at his face 

She took his arm 


We may be brief about the events leading 


up to next day's entry in the log-book 
Most of them have been rehearsed already 
but it may be added that Hedwigsen knew 
that he would be paid off at Liverpool! 
with a bad discharge; and that he weighed 
a hundred and ninety pounds to Mr 
Blent’s one hundred and fifty. 

So when the second officer, manicuring 
the cargo-booms according to orders, told 
Hedwigsen to put his back into certain 
hauling and not let the other men do all 
the work, it was natural that Hedwigsen 
should say “‘Certainly, m'lord’’ with intent 
to provoke a breach of the peace. 

The other men on the rope ceased work 
and regarded the situation with joy. They 
saw Mr. Blent turn rather pale and take a 
step toward Hedwigsen. 


a f- getting fresh with me?’’ asked 
the second officer, rather unevenly 

Hedwigsen winked at his friends. 

“Oh no, m'lord. Wouldn't think of 
such a thing, m'lord.’’ He dropped his 
tone of elephantine banter, and scowled 
He also dropped his chin toward the shel 
ter of his bulging chest. “‘But you lay a 
finger on me, mister, and I'll use your ali 
mentary canal for a necktie. I'm tellin’ 
you.” 

There was an electric tension for perhaps 
three breaths; and then, with lightning 
suddenness, the second officer launched a 
punch at Hedwigsen’s nose. It was not a 
heavy blow; the shoulder was not behind 
it, and there was no follow-through. It 
was simply designed to do what it mani 
festly did—to fill its recipient's nose with 
red pepper, and his eyes with tears. 

While which conditions obtained, Mr. 
Blent leaped in and landed two short-arm 
jabs to the sailor's jaw. Hedwigsen stag 
gered, throwing out a blind swipe thet 
caught the mate harmlessly on the shoul 
der. This was answered with a straight 
left drive that smashed his already bleeding 
nose, and stretched him—for an instant 
on the deck-plates 

‘You get back to duty,”’ said Mr. Blent 
breathlessly; but long before Hedwigsen 
had reached his feet, it was obvious that 
the practice of seamanship was by no 
means the object of his rising. On all 
fours, he wiped his nose on his bare fore- 
arm; and from the expression of his eyes 
it was obvious that he could see more red 
than even this 

He finished his rise with a spring for- 
ward; took two heavy punches in the face 
without wincing; knotted his hairy hands 
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about the second officer's throat, and fell 
on top of him. He said nothing; but he 
grunted after the manner of a furious ani- 
mal at the kill 

This unlovely sight was visible from the 
but by the time the cap 
tain and the chief officer had arrived with 
a revolver each, the situation had changed 
Mr. Blent had changed it, by the method 
f taking his two thumbs and driving 
them into the eyes of Hedwigsen, who 
forthwith abandoned the strangling proc 
to his pain battering Mr 
Blent'’s features to a jelly 

So he loosed his grip; and before more 
than the fourth blow had fallen, found 
himself caught in the back by his adver 
sary's suddenly raised knees, which cata 
pulted him over Blent’s head on to all fours 
And the next instant, the second 
mate had rolled over, got to his feet, and 
sent a crashing right to the ear 

Captain Ward did not like the look of 
his second officer, and thought it the thing 
to step forward with his revolver. So 
that, while Blent was shoving him away, 
and demanding, through several broken 
teeth, to be allowed to go ahead and finish 
this thing, Hedwigsen had time to recover 
himself. He celebrated this recovery with 

kick that caught the mate but two or 
three inches below the fatal kneecap; and 
then, with half a dozen sickening lefts and 


rights, drove him backward to the rail 


bridge, of course; 


ess by 


avenge 


again 


LENT’S head, smashed back, drooped 


slowly forward; his knees gave way; 
he sat down 
That'll teach you,’ said Hedwigsen 
Want anv more? 
For a moment, there was no answer; 
hen the captain, divided between deci 


saw his officer's battered head mov 
Yes, by God, 
And he was trying 
One cut and bat 
a foot moved 
Blent came to a squat 


wearily up and down 
some more! 
get up and take it 
tered hand found a shroud; 
and Mr 
ing position 


he did want 


to 
il nlessly 


He stood up, covering his face with his 
and from the rail 
Hedwigsen rushed him with two blows to 

Surely that to be 
Hedwigsen stood back, his huge 


irms sliding away 


the body was going 
nough? 
ts swinging, amazed that the slim young 

man did not fall No, he was lowering 
his arms from his face—he was putting his 
hands up again! 

You better take him away, 
sailor to his captain 

You better finish him,’ said the cap- 
tain grimly If you can.”’ 


said the 


It was quite obviously a one punch busi 
ess; one might have thought a good hard 


push would do it; but Hedwigsen let go 


verything he had, just the same—and 
nissed The wavering jaw of Mr. Blent 
vad wavered, at the exactly proper mo- 
rent, to a point six inches to the right of 


that punch’s path; and, since there was 

thing to stop the forward progress of 
Hedwigsen’s body, naturally that body 
lost its balance 

For an instant, the sailor stumbled for 
ward helplessly; and it just he 
stopped and turned that calamity overtook 
him—a calamity combining, in the general 
impression upon him, all the worst features 
f a railway collision and the Mont Pelee 
ruption 

Blent he dodged that rush, had gath 
ered his left fist into a ball, and tensed all 


was as 
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the muscles that seemed to be in working 
order. Now, fixing his one available eye 
on the point of Hedwigsen’s jaw, he swung 
his entire body around and let the fist land 
on the spot selected; it was all he had in 
stock, and he had given it. Continuing 
his circular motion, he staggered and fell 
against the chief officer, who held him up 

‘‘Is he out?”’ said Mr. Blent indistinctly; 
and he thought someone said “‘no.”’ 
Whereat he pushed himself loose and stag- 
gered about blindly in search of his foe; 
who was lying quite unconscious about 
four feet from where he had been struck 

‘He's out, you young fool,"’ said Cap- 
tain Ward. ‘Come here, will you? I'm 
going to put you to bed.” 

“No,” said the Earl of Quaterbars. 
““T'm all right.” 

If you could see yourself you wouldn't 
think so,"’ said the chief officer. ‘‘Come 
on, Blent. You fixed his clock.” 

I'll just go and wash myself,"’ said the 
earl vaguely. ‘And then I'll be down 
again and see about those booms.” 

Which he did; and, after a nap from 
which he awoke extremely stiff, he more- 
over stood his watch from midnight until 
Four a.M.; coming down from the which, 
he was astonished once more to encounter 
Miss Millicent Imbercamp. It appeared 
that she wanted to apologize 

“L don't suppose,”’ she said, ‘‘that you'll 
ever, ever, forgive me.” 

‘There isn't anything to forgive,’’ said 
Mr. Blent with difficulty. This difficulty 
was due partly to the seeming presence of 
his heart in his mouth, and partly to the 
absence, from the said mouth, of two front 
teeth, 

The girl moved a step away from him 

One thing I'd like to explain,’’ said 
the Earl of Quaterbars, ‘is that I wasn't 
after your Pa’s money. If—if you'd ever 
come to like me, that the marriage 
could—er—take, as it were, we'd have to 
live in Bootle or somewhere. I guess it was 
a fool plan, anyhow.”’ 

It wasn't! It was 
you.” 

“Well 


loss 


so 


good and kind of 


’ said Mr. Blent; and was at a 


ik APPEARED, quite casually, that 
Millicent had been a witness to the fight 
with Hedwigsen. She hadn't liked it; it 
was, despite her admiration for cowboys 
and prospectors and so on, the first fight 
she had ever seen 

Mr. Blent said, considerable horror 
apparent in his tones, that she should have 
gone away 

Miss Imbercamp replied that she'd 
wanted to, but that she'd thought it was 
her duty to remain 

The Earl of Quaterbars wanted to know 
how so; to which the young lady, for some 
moments, could make no better reply than 
numerous repetitions of “‘because.”’  Fi- 
nally, however, she put up her chin and 
told Mr. Blent that it was because she had 
once leveled him in her mind with the 
Count Robert de l’Archet de Soucy; and 
had felt that his evidence in rebuttal must 
have the fullest consideration 

Whereupon the second officer put his 
arm around Miss Imbercamp without re- 
pulse, and she laid her head against his 
shoulder. Furthermore, he took a deep 
breath and remarked that if his mouth 
weren't in such a mess he'd kiss herg but 
that unfortunately the only unbruised por- 





tion of his face was the left cheek, about 
two inches below the eye. 

Miss Imbercamp found this oasis and 
kissed it; and the condition of Mr. Blent's 
mouth was forthwith forgotten. The 
oblivion lasted for about ten minutes; at 
the end of which time the earl stated for- 
mally that the Imbercamp-de Soucy en- 
gagement was off. 


So get going to marry me,"’ he an- 
nounced 

Yes," said Millicent. She snuggled up 
to Mr. Blent in a manner which left no 
doubt whatever as to her sincerity 

“The only thing is she said after a 
few moments 

“TT know,”’ said Mr. Blent. ‘‘Look here: 
I'm not going to your father and tell him 
about my—you know.” 

‘I should say not!" 

“Too much like standing in a queue. 
Fight for the subway train. ‘Hi, guvnor, 
look—I'm nobler than he is!" "’ 

“Yes. You are so funny!" 

“Look here,"’ said Mr. Blent darkly. 
“Once you're ashore, he'll shanghai you 
away, and you'll be surrounded by ser- 
vants, and the Lord alone knows what 
might happen. You're over twenty-one, 
aren't you?” 

“Why, I should hope so!"’ said Miss 
Imbercamp, with the age-pride of the very 
young. ‘I’m twenty-three last birthday 
I shall be twenty-four in six more wecks.”’ 

“We'll have a special cake for it,’ said 
the earl. “‘I know a shop where they sell 
awfully good ones for a shilling a pound 
Are you game to be married! At once?” 

“But we can't!"’ Millicent gasped 

“Oh, yes we can. The captain's got 
authority to perform marriages at sea.” 

Miss Imbercamp, breathing rapidly, said 
nothing. Mr. Blent’s enthusiasm experi- 
enced a chill 

‘Your father would be awfully mad,”’ 
admitted Mr. Blent, “‘but you know, if 
your mother seemed to be taking it too 
much to heart or anything, we could spring 
the title on them at some future date.”’ 

No answer. 

“*Still,"’ continued the earl sadly, ‘‘you 
haven't known me more than a couple of 
days. Of course, it’s silly. But I just 
thought—" 

Millicent deliberately detached herself 
from Mr. Blent’s right arm, and put both 
her own arms about his neck. 

“Shut up, foolish,’ she said in a low 
voice “Don't you think the captain 
would be furious if we woke him up at 
this time of morning?”’ 

Well, of course he was furious; but after 
he had raged for five minutes, and listened 
to explanations for half an hour, he was 
at least sport enough to turn out in purple 
pajamas and a bathrobe, armed with a 
prayer-book and, for no known reason, a 
worn copy of Bowditch; and to do his stuff 

It was quite otherwise with Mr. Imber- 
camp, even though he had not been awak- 
ened from dreams about a four-by-six garden 
in Bootle. One would have thought he 
had not a drop of sporting blood in him. 

He raved. He said that if he had had a 
pistol along, he would have shot Mr. 
Blent on sight, or that, if he had been 
forty years younger, he would have laid 
into him with his fists. He demanded 
that someone bring him a horsewhip; and 
wher nobody did, he went up to tell Cap- 
tain Ward that all this was a conspiracy, 
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8 VARIETY BOX 
THE METAL. NUT HOUSE 


A beautiful colored metal 
gift box containing the finest 
of all salted nuts from 8 
countries. Price $1.50 Ib. 


Full to the door of delicious 
crunchy brown salted pec 
nuts. Price 10c. 


4 JAR METAL DISPLAY CASE 


, Containing a_ delightful variety of 
ever fresh, crisp salted nuts sold in 
Sc and 10c bags 


7 


8 VARIETY BOX.—Here is the finest of all gift packages of assorted salted nuts. The best 
nuts from all the world are brought to The Nut House to be roasted and salted for this deluxe 
package. Filberts from Turkey—pine nuts from Spain-—Syrian pistachios—Italian almonds— 
French walnuts—Indian cashews—South American brazils and America’s finest nuts, the pecans. 
A truly delightful assortment in a charming metal box of 11 colors. Price $1.50. 


For those who desire to purchase salted nuts in 5c and 10c bags, your dealer has The Nut House 
display case. It contains 4 varieties of salted nuts kept fresh and crisp and ready for sale at 5c or 
10c a bag. Nut House Nuts at these low prices have all the delightful flavor and crisp goodness 
found in the more elaborate gift packages. Look for this display. 


THE FAMOUS METAL NUT HOUSE full of fresh salted peanuts from the pick of the crop a wel- 
come gift to children who use the little house as a toy long after the peanuts are gone, perfect 


for the Christmas stocking, 10c. 


DEALERS: write for full information regarding The Nut House Nuts and the handsome 
mahogany-finished display case which is loaned free to stores who handle The Nut House line. 


HE NUT HOUSE 


LYNN, MASS. 
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that the marriage was illegal, and that they 
would see what they would see, just as 
soon as the Kittiwake docked 

Captain Ward asked him if he craved 
to be put in irons; and, if not, whether he 
would mind closing the door after him 

Go how! at Blent,’’ observed Mr. Ward 

He's gettin’ paid for it 

Mr. Ward did not mean in cash; but 
Mr. Imbercamp had a low mind. He came 
upon the second officer as that gentleman 
was transporting an armful of assorted 
used dry-goods down the alleyway of the 
officers’ quarters, and made him a bald 
offer of ten thousand dollars for his daugh 
freedom Almost without waiting 
answer, he raised this to twenty 
and said that he would 
a friend of his who 


ter s 
for an 
thousand dollars 
throw in a letter to 
ran a line of steamers 


UT look here said the Earl of 
Quaterbars The countess, though 
unseen, was close at hand; so he was unable 
to do verbal justice to the situation 
If you like this,’ said 
Imbercamp, waving one pudgy hand, ‘you 
anything. Not a nickel! I'll 
I've got to a home for 
rlandered dogs. She hasn't got anything 
N I'll make it thirty thousand 


Mr 


carry on 
mt get 
ave ¢cvecry penny 
\ot a cent 
Now then! 

But my dear man 

I'm not your dear man!"’ shricked the 
father-in-law I'm the that'll make 
for this little stunt before you re 
How much do you want, 
Tell me 


guy 
you sorry 
through with it! 
hen? Come on 

I don't want any of your money, 
Mr. Blent Whatever makes you think 
I do? I haven't asked you for any, have I? 
I never shall. Nor will Millicent 

I'll give vou fifty thousand That's 
my last word. And if youstall any more—" 

\ desire for unfettered expression came 
to the Earl of Quaterbars so suddenly as 


said 


to make him drop his bundle of clothes on 
the alleyway floor, and lug Mr. Imbercamp 
bodily out on the boat deck; where, as it 


chanced, the battered Hedwigsen was busy 
with a grease pot, doing something to the 
spiral screw of the patent davits 

Hedwigsen, it appeared, was also a play- 
thing of desire; he seemed to want just one 
more poke at the Earl of Quaterbars. So 
he put down his grease pot and pulled at 
an imaginary forelock, and in a voice of 
offensive humility said “Good morning, 
m'lord.’ 

Mr. Imbercamp, occupied with his own 
abounding rage, did not hear this. He 
merely noticed with surprise that Mr 
Blent, having dragged him thither with 
the greatest urgency, now seemed to be 
deserting him in favor of a gorilla-like 
sailor with a vicious look. He endeavored 
to recall the second officer's attention, and 
was shov ed aside 

“T'll see about you in a moment,” said 
Mr. Blent. ‘I’m going to deal with this 
fellow first.” 

“Then you thought wrong,’ said the 
sailor. ‘‘Dat was a foul punch you hit me. 
Come on again an’ see what happens—me 
lord “a 


‘LL put you in irons,”’ said the second 
officer, reaching for his whistle 

Hedwigsen advanced 

“Oh yeah, me lord? 
else?’ 

“What d'yor mean,’’ demanded Mr 
Imbercamp from the sidelines, ‘by calling 
him ‘me lord’?”’ 

Why, he is a lord!"" howled Hedwigsen 

He's an earl, that’s what he is; a grinder 
of the faces of the poor; a dirty aristocrat 
comin’ to sea to spy on the proletariat an’ 
take the bread out of some poor man’s 
mouth that needs it. ['ll—"’ 

By this time, moving ever forward with 
a crab-like motion and his head tucked 
menacingly down between his shoulders, 
Hedwigsen had left Mr. Imbercamp behind 
him and to his right. He was, moreover, 
entirely concentrated on the task of select- 
ing the exact spot of Mr. Blent’s anatomy 
whereon he should land his first wallop, 


You who 


an’ 


lSSSc> 


despite the defense which the second officer 
was already putting up 

So that he missed the really sensational 
and explanatory changes of expression 
which now flickered across Mr. Imber- 
camp's countenance 

First, rage gave way to incredulity; then 
incredulity to dismay; then dismay to de 
light; and finally, delight to a look of the 
greatest indignation 

It was just as this last change accom- 
plished itself that Mr. Hedwigsen felt 
himself assaulted by a violent and unex 
pected push on the side of the neck; which, 
coming from an entirely unexpected direc 
tion just as he was poising himself to 
punch, caused him to lose his balance and 
roll on the deck under Number 3 boat. 


x HAT the began the sailor, 
starting to gather himself up; then, 
on hands and knees, paused in amazement 

His new assailant was Mr. Imbercamp 
in person; who now flung off a beautifully 
tailored lounge jacket to expose a still 
more impeccable vest and the sleeves of a 
gorgeous silk shirt. These sleeves the 
capitalist rolled up, regardless of the loss 
of one diamond-studded gold cuff link; 
baring thick and astonishingly hirsute 
arms 

Mr. Imbercamp, under pressure of cir- 
cumstances, was suffering a reversion to 
the days when oil camps had known -him 
as Blackjack Harry; and he seemed to be 
happy in the atavism. 

He pranced lightly but purposefully on 
the deck; he wove about with his arms and 
shoulders; and nothing could have ex 
ceeded the gladness and cordiality of his 
voice as he implored Mr. Hedwigsen to 
exert himself and get up 

‘You dirty, verminous, lazy, idle Bolshe- 
vik, blackguard bum!"’ roared Mr. Imber- 
camp. ‘You heaven-disapproved chunk of 
scupper-rubbish! Pick on my son-in-law, 
will you,—right the very minute I get him 
into the family? Get up till I knock your 
everlasting teeth down your throat!" 


Two Men from the West 


But, after all, who is likely to shoot him? 
No member of the Mush-Face Tony gang 
dares to show his face north of the River 
He'd be taken for a ride if he did. And the 
Mush-Face Tony gang are his only real 
enemies 

It don't seem right, 
Gravely he shook his head 


Tom Bowers said 
I dunno.” 


HERE just isn't anything to do about 

it,’ Bob Folwell said 
I sort of feel,"” went on Ed Tamblyn, 
I sort of feel as if | owed it to Eddie and 
Eddie's mother to do something about it." 
But what can you do, Mr. Tamblyn?” 
Bob Folwell asked I think it’s one of 
the most damnable situations I ever heard 
of And when it comes to shooting a boy 
like Eddie in cold blood—it's just horrible 
But what can you do? You can't even find 
t which gang killed Eddie, let alone 
at particular men did it. You can be 
morally certain that it either the 
Mush-Face’s gang or Diamond Johnny's 


was 


0? 
Ji 


Continued from page 39 
gang—and there you stop. You can't go 
any farther.”’ 

“Yes,"’ Mr. Tamblyn admitted. ‘‘But I 
ain't a goin’ to give up—not just yet.”’ 

The two old men from the West left 
young Bob Folwell’s apartment, found the 
L station and rode down town to the Loop 
and out to their hotel 


I SORT of see the lay of it better’n I did 
Tom Bowers said, as they 
entered the lobby 


before,” 


‘Yes,’ Ed Tamblyn said. ‘‘I see the 
way these city folks look at it." 

“It's kind of discouragin’—as the feller 
says. 

““Yes,’" Ed admitted, “kind of."’ 

The two old men from the West stayed 
at the hotel for a week, spending their 
days in casual sight-seeing and casual lis- 
tening. They heard things about Tony the 
Mush-Face from the boys who shined gheir 
shoes; from the barbers who shaved ca 


from the clerk at the hotel desk. Occa- 


sionally they compared notes briefly. But 
most of the time they were silent, chewing 
tobacco and thinking 

They wandered one evening after supper 
into a moving picture theater and saw a 
Western melodrama, full of cowboys and 
gun-play. Occasionally, as they watched 
the film they audged each other in appre- 
ciation of some realistic detail of riding or 
roping or shooting that brought back 
memories of the old days. They were es- 
pecially pleased with a close-up of a hand 
holding a large single-action revolver with 
a high curling hammer. 


" HAT’S a real old-time Peacemaker, 
Ed,"’ Tom Bowers said. ‘‘It’s the 
model before the one you and I got.”’ 
“Not one of these here new autymat- 
ics,"’ Ed agreed. “‘But a gun with a ham 
mer you c’n git your thumb around.”’ 
Afterward, as they walked back to the 
hotel, they ruminated on the old days, re- 
minding each other of their adventures in 
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FREE 
EXAMINATION 


These handsome White Gold rings set with genuine dia 
monds—send for absolutely free examination. Or, let us 
send—on approval—the ™% less %& carat, snappy. brilliant 
solitaire diamond in handsome mounting at $69.50. Bankers 
Lawyers, Merchants and other shrewd buyers—reaping this 
real advantage here. Write NOW for latest Diamond 
Bargain List and see the hundreds of other money-saving 
opportunities equaling those shown here 


A 75-year-old firm, now an association of 10 large loan 
firms combined. This largest and aaes diamond banking 
institution of its kind in all the orld has the highest 
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Costs Nothing to See 
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at price paid and complete details of free examination ffer y 
prices that will amaze you Latest Bargain List now ready List 
is FREE but send now—edition limited. No obli- 


gation to buy Write this minute. A postal will 
do, or better 


Mail Coupon Now! 


References by permission Bank of Pittsburgh— 
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hunting cattle thieves together. They 
sat in Tom Bowers’s room and talked. 
‘“Tom,’’ Ed Tamblyn said, “do you 


reckon we could buy us each a rope at that 
sporting goods place we passed in Wabash 
A venue the first day we wuz here?" 

“IT reckon mebbe we could,”"’ Tom Bow- 
ers replied. “If not we can each make 
one 

They went down to the sporting goods 
place the next morning onl told a clerk 
The clerk showed them what 
he had on sale. The two old men examined 
the ropes the clerk offered, tried them so 
far as you could try a rope in the confines 
of a store, and finally bought 

They ain't what you might call bad 
and they ain't what you might call good,"’ 
Tom Bowers said, as they walked down 
Wabash Avenue, each with a paper pack 
age containing a lariat under his arm 

They're stiff,"’ Ed Tamblyn ob- 
served, ‘but we can soople ‘em some before 


their needs 


too 


we use ‘em.”’ 

They spent a good deal of time making 
the ropes supple in the privacy of their 
rooms at the hotel. They made all their 
preparations slowly and thoughtfully, as 
if they had plenty of time. They went out 
to the North Shore and visited Diamond 
Johnny's moving picture theater and got a 
good look at him and his body-guard 

Diamond Johnny was a short, fat man 
have double 
breasted dinner coat. He had to wear the 
open in order to reveal the enormous 
diamond he wore as a shirt stud 


who should never worn a 


coat 
HE two men from the West walked 


lown the street toward a drug store on 
the cornet 


I wish that feller had a neck,’ Ed 
Tamblyn said 
H-'s got a neck,’" Tom Bowers said 


mildly Same as you or me or anybody 
Is< 
They 


ind ate chocolate-nut sundaes 


bar of the drug 
Then 
they walked down the quiet street where 
Diamond Johnny lived They timed it 
pretty well They were ambling along on 
he other side of the street when Diamond 
Johnny and The Dropper got out of a big 
car and dismissed the chauffeur 


stood at the soda 


store 


Right nice house that feller’s got,” 
Ed Tamblyn said 
Right nice.”” Tom Bow ers agreed 


Right nice shrubbery he's got in his front 
That's one thing I alluz did like to 
see around a house—nice shrubbery along 
the path up co the front door 

The next night they went out to Sixty 
third Street and got themselves introduced 
to Tony the Mush-Face and his crap game 
The way to the crap game was barred by a 
heavy door with a small panel in it through 
look-out surveyed prospective 

Their taxi driver frankly told 
the lookout that he had two hicks from the 
West who wanted to shoot crap 

The old men humbly accepted this de 
scription. They lost nearly three hundred 
lollars between them. They told Tony 
they would be back on the following eve- 
ning with more money Tony's flat, 
pasty, expressionless face produced a smile 
" he said, ‘‘you had bad luck to 
night—tomorrow night it will be my turn 
to have bad luck.’ 

Well,” Ed Tamblyn said, when they 

got back to their hotel, “I reckon we've 
thought of most everything 


94 


vard 


which a 
customers 


sure 


I reckon we have,’* Tom Bowers agreed 

‘“Unless,"’ Ed Tamblyn suggested, “‘un- 

less wt wuz to get us a set of Illinois 
license plates for the car.” 

Tom Bowers took a fresh chew of to- 
bacco. “‘We might at that,”’ he said. 

At eleven o'clock the following evening 
they parked their car in a side street near 
Diamond Johnny's house. Then they 
slipped silently across front lawns and took 
up their position in the shrubbery beside 
the walk chat led up to Diamond Johnny's 
front door 

They waited nearly an hour, patiently 
chewing fine-cut tobacco, until the big car 
drew up. They waited while Diamond 
Johnny and his gunman got out and sent 
the chauffeur home. They waited while 
Diamond Johnny and The Dropper held a 
profane discussion on the female sex. But 
in the end, Diamond Johnny and The 
Dropper walked up toward the house. 


S THEY passed the clump of shrubbery 

midway, Tom Bowers and Ed Tam- 

blyn threw their ropes, with the easy mo- 

tion of men who mnt what they were 

doing. One noose dropped over Diamond 

Johnny's head and the other over the gun- 
man's head 

The two old men from the West now 
acted with a skill that had come to them 
through long years of roping and hog- 
tying steers. When each had subdued the 
victim of his rope he placed the muzzle of 
an old-fashioned, single-action revolver 
against the back of the victim's neck. It 
was mot necessary to say anything in 
words. The large cold ring of metal com 
municated the idea. Diamond Johnny and 
Che Dropper marched quietly across the 
lawns to the big touring car. The two old 
men crowded them to the floor of the 
tonneau, gagged them, lashed them down, 
and threw a tarpaulin over them 

Now,’ Tom Bowers said, for the bene 
fit of the men under the tarpaulin, “‘let’s 
go out to Mush-Face Tony's.’ 

Tony's lookout welcomed them through 
his peep-hole and opened the door to the 
back room. As they passed through they 
produced their large, old-fashioned revol 
vers. There were a dozen men in the room, 
but all of them understood either the words 
or the gesture with which Tom Bowers 
said, ‘Hands Up.” 

He lined them up with their faces against 
the rear wall of the room and Ed Tamblyn 
methodically collected their automatic 
pistols. Ed thoughtfully removed the 
magazine from each pistol and put the 
magazine in his pocket. With a quick tap 
of the butt of his revolver he broke the 
trigger off each pistol and laid it on the 
floor. When he had finished he put the 
muzzle of his revolver against the back of 
Mush-Face Tony's neck. Tony did not 
move 

And then, in the tense silence of that 
back room, there was a curiously ominous 
sound. It was the sharp click-click of a 
big revolver hammer being drawn back 
and engaging the trigger. Old Ed Tam 
blyn’s gun was already cocked. He merely 
hooked his thumb around the hammer, let 
it down, and recocked it. 

All right,"’ Tony said 

Old Ed lowered his gun to Tony's short 
ribs and marched him out toward the 
street. Tom Bowers covered up the rear 
until Ed had got Tony into the rear seat of 
the big touring car. The car was £oing 





west in Sixty-third Street at forty miles an 
hour when Tony's gang poured out to the 
sidewalk. 

Tom Bowers took the first corner he 
came to and the next and the next; zig 
zagging south and west. But after three 
quick turns he settled down to the straight- 
away road. When he had done twenty 
miles he stopped the car in a side road. 

The two old men gagged Tony the Mush- 
Face and forced him down under the tar 
paulin. 

“They're plumb crowded, Ed,"’ 
Bowers said. 

“I reckon it can't be helped,’’ Ed said 
“Not until we cross the river." 

They took off the Illinois license plates 
and put back the Montana plates and 
drove on at fifty miles an hour. They 
crossed the Mississippi at Rock Island 
toward dawn. When they had passed 
Davenport they let the three gangsters sit 
up in the back seat of the car with nothing 
to restrain them but two pairs of leg-irons 
which joined their ankles in series. 

Tony the Mush-Face and Diamond 
Johnny cursed each other so unpleasantly 
the moment the gags were removed from 
their mouths that Tom Bowers offered to 
replace the gags. The two gangsters 
agreed to remain silent. Ed produced for 
each man a heavy woolen stag shirt such 
as hunters in the Northwest wear, while 
Tom Bowers put on the rear side curtains 
of the car. 

‘There,’’ Ed said, ‘‘that'll sort of keep 
the wind off you and you'll be less conspic- 
uous—as the feller says.”’ 

Tom Bowers took his sheriff's badge out 
of his pocket and pinned it on his vest. 

“This don't mean much in the strictly 
legal sense,"’ he observed. ‘‘Leastwise 
till we get to Clacker County. But west 
o' the river it sort of gives you the best of 
an argyment.”’ 

‘Say,’ Mush-Face Tony inquired, 
‘“‘whadda youse guys think you're doin’?”’ 

“We think,’ Tom Bowers said mildly, 
‘“‘we think we're takin’ you fellers for a 
ride—a long, long ride.” 

‘An’ after you've croaked us,”’ The 
Dropper said, ‘‘whaddaya think is goin’ to 
happen to you?” 

Tom Bowers surveyed him coldly. ‘“Who 
said anything about croaking?’’ he in- 
quired. “‘I said a ride.”’ 

‘Sure,’ The Dropper said, ‘kid me. It’s 
your turn. But when the gang catches up 
with you He left the sentence hanging 
in the air suggestively. 


Tom 


IAMOND JOHNNY spoke. ‘You 
will not be bumped off quickly,"’ he 
said. “You will get the works.’ 

‘It's evident,’ Tom Bowers said, “‘that 
you fellers haven't the least notion how 
far an’ how fast you're going.” 

They crossed the whole breadth of Iowa 
that day and were well into the bad lands 
when they halted and made camp and 
cooked supper. Ed Tamblyn and Tom 
Bowers took turns guarding the gangsters 
while the other slept. At dawn they 
boiled a pot of coffee and were off again. 

After five days they came to a ranch in 
the shadow of the Bitter Root Mountains. 
It was Ed Tamblyn’s ranch. They stopped 
long enough to saddle a horse for each man 
and load two pack-horses. 

Tom Bowers led the way into the moun- 
tains. Ed Tamblyn brought up the rear. 
Between rode the three gangsters, enduring 
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BECOME A RAILWAY POSTAL C 


1900 TO $2700 YEAR 


STEADY POSITIONS 


them. U. S. Government employees get their pay for full twelve months every y 


no such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 











These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect 


ear. 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the first year regular, being paid on the first and fifteenth of 
each month. $79.16 each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the maximum being $2700 a 
ear. $112.50 each pay day. They also get additional traveling expenses when away from home. 


, PAID VACATIONS 
Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). On runs the 
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the strange and terrifying experience of be 
ing ona horse's back, inrough country, with 
a pathetic humility 

Before the day was over the ache in their 
soft, unused muscles overcame their fear 
But the two old men pushed relentlessly 
on. They pushed on for six days, until 
they reached country so rough that it was 
no longer possible to go forward on horse- 
back 

They halted and fitted the three 
gangsters and themselves with pack sacks 
They turned the horses loose in hopples, so 
that they could graze but could not go far 
Then they went on afoot. They went on 
afoot for four days, until they came to a 
cabin of logs, beside a spring 

‘Here, ‘Tom Bow ers said, 


out 


is where we 


leave you 


HE exhausted gangsters sprawled on 
the ground 
The two old men fitted the leg-irons on 
the gangsters’ ankles, joining them to- 
gether in series 
If I wuz vou,’" Ed Tamblyn said, ‘‘I'd 
be careful of sittin’ on the cold ground in 
wind. wren I wuz all hot and 
You're plumb liable to ketch a 


a cold 
sweatin 
cold.” 
The three men from the city were too far 
gone in misery to reply. The wind was 
cold. It bore little flurries of snow 
Tom Bowers called their attention to the 


unmistakable feeling of snow in the air 
“'T feel,’ he said, ‘‘that we had ought to 
tell you fellers that winter comes early in 
these mountains You're liable to be 
snowed in before the week is out. And 
you'll be snowed in till May or better. 
There's axes in that cabin and files to 
sharpen them with. If you chop wood 
hard enough you'll have a chance to get 
ahead o' yourselves against the winter. 


. HERE'S flour and bacon and canned 

tomatoes enough to last you through 
the winter. There's bunks and blankets 
But there ain't more'n a day's supply of 
fire-wood. So if I wuz you I'd find them 
files and file off them leg-irons right quick 
and set to choppin’.”’ 

With that, the two old men turned and 
followed the back trail. They followed 
the trail with the swinging gait of men 
who know how to walk in rough country. 
They covered three miles in an hour. After 
four miles they turned and climbed the 
hog's back. It was a stiff climb. They 
were both breathing hard when they 
reached the top. They looked down. 
There in the valley below were their horses 
a mile away 

‘Ed,’ Tom Bowers said, ‘‘do you reckon 
those city fellers had sense enough to note 
we were leadin’ ‘em in a circle after we left 
the horses?”’ 


“T reckon not,’’ Ed Tamblyn said. 


SSC 


reckon they wuz too tuckered out to notice 
anything even if, as the feller says, they'd 
known what to notice.” 

“It don't matter a might,’’ Tom ob- 
served. ‘Even if they knew directions 
they wouldn't get far. Their shoes are 
pretty well gone now and you can’t follow 
trails in these mountains barefoot. More'n 
that you can’t get far without grub and 
they got no way to pack grub.”’ 

They went down into the valley and 
saddled their horses and rode toward 
home. They rode for four days to get back 
to the ranch. Tom Bowers spent the night 
at Tamblyn’s ranch. The next morning he 
prepared to drive the car to his own ranch. 

“Well, Ed,”* he said, ““we done what we 
could.”’ 

Ed Tamblyn nodded. ‘‘Yes,"’ he said, 
‘“*we done what we could.’’ He looked: at 
Tom. ‘What do you reckon'll happen up 
yonder?" 

“IT reckon that those fellers’ll kill each 
other,"’ Tom Bowers replied. ‘“‘I calculate 
when we go back in the spring there'll 
be about one of them left." 

“In that case,’ said Ed Tamblyn grimly, 
“he'd be guilty of murder."’ 

“In that case," Tom Bowers replied, 
“**twill be my duty and your'n to see that 
he comes to trial for it." 

‘“T reckon ‘twill, Tom,’’ Ed Tamblyn said 

And with that the two old men of the 
West nodded a good-by to each other 


What's a Sense of Humor? 


bosom After all, we didn’t seem so bad! 

To prove that he now accepted us as 
social equals he began trying out bunk 
house jokes on us—mostly jokes that were 
in their second childhood at the time of the 
First Crusades and some of them older than 
the Christian Era. We both fell for them 
We even fell, much to his joy, for what he 
called ‘ketches.”’ 

He would utter a transparently provoc 
ative remark, one obviously designed to 
excite the curiosity of the unwary and 
when one of us pretending to fall tnto the 
trap, would ask the requisite question, out 
Johnny Boy would come with the set an- 
swer, which might be a play in words, or a 
trick retort, but which almost invariably 
was nice and naughty. Then we would let 
on to be overcome and he would whoop 
with joy 

Going back up the wall, Lorimer and I 
him. I remembered a compara 
new “‘ketch,”’ a beautifully vulgar 
one, having to do with that celebrated 
quartet of East Side gangsters who then 
were under sentence of death for the mur 
der of Rosenthal the gambler. So when 
Lorimer had baited Johnny by crafty refer 
ences to the crime and the trial, and Johnny 
innocently put the I blew 
him out of water with the stock-reply 


laid for 


! 
tively 


cue-question, 


ITH a loud cry of sheer delight he 
fell off his mule and lay there in the 
narrow path, his booted legs dangling over 
a half-mile drop and his form racked with 
He laughed, he 


spasms of pure happiness 
his ribs, he 


yelled, he beat himself in 
choked and he gurgled 
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Anon becoming more composed, he 
begged me to school him in the preliminary 
routine. He memorized the patter. He 
repeated it, over and over, until he was 
letter perfect 

“That there, one,’’ he proclaimed, 
“that’s shorely the best ketch that ever 
was. I certainly aim for to nail Billy 
Devore with that one. I'll just naturally 
knock him dead, that’s all.” 

It appeared that this impressionable 
Billy Devore was his best friend and 
worked on a ranch situated somewhere in 
these parts and known as The Lazy K. 


EXT morning we were to ride down 

the Hermit Trail and back again on 
the second day. Johnny was to chaperon 
us 

At nine o'clock, the appointed hour for 
starting, both of us were ready but there 
was no sign of Johnny. Not until a quarter 
to ten did he clatter up, leading our mounts 
For his tardiness he was profuse in apologies. 

‘You fellers'll have to excuse me,"’ he 
said. He had quit calling us ‘‘gents’’ and 
taken to calling us *‘fellers,’* which showed 
how high we stood in his regard. “But 
I jest naturally ovetslept someway.”’ 

All day we Indian filed down into the 
vast chasm and just before sunset came to 
the camp where we were to spend the 
night. Anex-puncher called “‘Shorty,"’ be- 
cause he was upward of seven feet tall, 
presided here. Johnny hurried ahead to 
hook Shorty in the new “‘ketch.”’ This 
having been done and supper having been 
eaten Johnny excused himself froth the 
company and rolled up in his blankets and 


almost instantly was snoring vigorously. 
Lorimer and I sat by the camp-fire resting 


our tired bones. Shorty, wearing a dish 
towel for a sash, ranged up alongside and 
accepted a cigar. 

‘Johnny was scared he made you sore, 
bein’ late this mornin’, the way he was,” 
said Shorty. “He was plum sorry about 
that, so he told me confidential." 
‘“TT DIDN'T matter,’’ said Lorimer. “‘He 

overslept.”’ 

““Overslept—hell!"’ exclaimed Shorty 
‘He didn't get to bed a’tall. He was gone 
hellin’ off to the Lazy K ranch to ketch 
Billy Devore in that lovely new ketch 
about Gyp the Blood and the circular cell 
in the Sing Sing death house."’ 

‘Well how far is the Lazy K from the 
hotel?”’ 

‘“*Bout thirty-two miles, straight east 
acrost the desert.” 

Then, while we marveled, the true facts 
came out. Having finished one exceedingly 
hard day's work and with the prospects of 
another, and yet a third hard day's work 
ahead of him, Johnny had bolted his sup- 
per, climbed aboard his pony and ridden 
thirty-two miles under the Arizona stars 
until he reached the silent ranch. He en- 
tered the bunk house, aroused his friend 
from slumber, unloaded the wheeze in him, 
smoked a cigarette, drank a cup of coffee, 
hastily brewed, and then mounted a bor- 
rowed horse and rode all the way back to 
take us in convoy 

So that’s what I call having a true sense 
of humor. 
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“IT shall do what I can to help you.” 

Your husband and Vincent Pynes have 
been close friends for the last three years,” 
Radford reflected It was certainly your 
husband's influence that got Pynes that 
in the Treasury. Therefore this dis- 
agreement can only have taken place re- 
cently , 

‘It happened on Wednesday night," she 
confided, ““when Vincent found a note 
which his wife had written to George." 

God, these women are mad!"" Radford 
exclaimed She is living in the house, 
under the same They can see each 
other all the time. Why on earth write a 
note! 

I have never been able to quite under- 
stand the stupidity of my sex in such mat- 
ters,’ Mrs. Bolderbeck agreed Further- 
more, | cannot understand why a woman 
married to a fine young fellow like Vincent 
Pynes should want to commence, or re- 
new, a love affair with my husband. But 
there it was—the note told its own story. 
1 saw it myself.” 

It was compromising?” 

‘“Hideously and damnably 
mising.”’ 


Post 


root 


compro- 


ADFORD smoked for 
several moments 
It's a beastly affair,"’ he muttered 

She rose to her feet, and stood for a mo- 
ment, listening. Apparently however, 
the smoking room party showed no imme- 
diate signs of breaking up 

“You must stop the shooting tomorrow 
morning, Mr Radford.” she enjoined 

“I've done my best to get Orterleyes to 
put it off as it is,"’ he declared. ‘He won't 
listen to me.” 

She moved softly towards the door 

I have always heard that you were 

modest, Mr. Radford,"’ she said. “I have 
warned you what will happen. It is your 
role to stop this tragedy. You must do it.” 

He sprang towards the door, but she 
waved him back. She opened it a few 
inches, listened, and stole away 

Radford was ill at ease. The threads of 
the forthcoming tragedy were in his fingers 
surely enough now, but they led almost to 
an impasse. The tragedy could be averted, 
but what then? Two men, between whom 
lay a grievous wrong, had agreed to fight 
out their quarrel in a manner which should 
secure safety for the survivor, and which 
should cast no reflection upon any living 


thoughtfully 


being 

Who should say that they had not the 
right? The outraged husband would at 
least cut a finer figure on the greensward 
than in the Law Courts, and the seducer 
had it in his power to make the great 
atonement. Radford kept telling himself 
that he was a detective, and all the time 
remembering that he was a man 

The only intervention which seemed 
possible’ was intervention of the vulgar 
meddler in other people's affairs And 
then came the second summons of the 
night—a low, hurried knocking, barely 
time for a response, and the swift entrance 
of a very une xpected visitor 

It was Anita Pynes, who, having crossed 
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the threshold, appeared for a moment to 
repent of her temerity, and to meditate 
flight. The sight of Radford, however, in 
his ordinary dinner clothes and smoking 
jacket seemed to reassure her. She came 
quickly into the room, and sank into the 
vacated chair 


ferent has been here already,’’ she 
exclaimed. ““Who?"’ 

“Mrs. Bolderbeck,’’ he told her 

‘Can't you do anything to stop this 
trouble?"’ she demanded. 

‘I wish I could,’ he answered. ‘“What 
the mischief did you want to send Bolder- 
beck a note for, anyway? I thought that 
was all over when you married Pynes."’ 

“So it has been,’ she assured him 
eagerly, ‘‘and it never amounted to any- 
thing serious anyhow, but I wanted my 
letters back again. He kept on promising, 
and never sending them, and I thought if 
I could get him alone for a moment—" 

He looked at her steadily. 

“It wasn't an ordinary note of that sort 
that your husband found,"’ he interrupted 

She leaned over towards the writing- 
table, took a sheet of paper from the rack, 
picked up a pencil, scleral for a moment, 
and then wrote, in a rapid, sprawling 
hand. She passed it across to Radford. 

“Of course,"” she admitted, “‘anyone 
could misunderstand, but that is just what 
I wrote, and it seems scarcely worth all 
this trouble."’ 

He read the few lines thoughtfully: 


George, I must see you. You are 
behaving disgustingly. Ten minutes 
that is all I ask. Once it was you 
who were the beggar. 
A 


‘"Indiscreet,’" Radford commented, “‘but 
not vital." 

“I suppose it depends how you look at 
it,’ she said gloomily. ‘‘Vincent has 
always been terribly jealous, and heaven 
knows I've never given him any cause— 
since we were married. This time, he is 
perfectly crazy. He hasn't spoken to me 
for twenty-four hours. He keeps the door 
of his room locked. I don't even know 
whether he's spoken to George. The 
atmosphere of the whole house is unbear- 
able. Can't you feel it yourself, Mr 
Radford? Something terrible is going to 
happen!”’ 

Radford rose to his feet. 

“Not if I can help it, Mrs. Pynes,”’ he 
promised. ‘‘I assure you that I will do all 
that I can.” 

He opened the door, and looked up and 
down he empty corridor. She dicted post 
him into the shadows. For an hour he sat 
in front of the smouldering fire. At last 
he arrived at a decision. He rose to his 
feet, and once more opened his door. This 
time, the whole house seemed to be asleep. 
He stole softly out, and vanished in the 
gloom at the far end of the gallery. 

Bolderbeck, still fully pm except 
that he wore a heavy silk dressing-gown in 
place of his coat, swung round in hisgchair 
at the sound of the soft tapping at the 


door. He gave a little exclamation of re 
lief as Radford entered. 

‘‘Awfully sorry to disturb you so late, 
but might I have just a word with you? 
the latter asked 

Bolderbeck rose to his feet, and pushed a 
chair towards his visitor. 

‘Thank heavens it’s you,"’ he rejoined 

He hesitated, and Radford went on 

“T hope you won't think me a busybody 
I came to ask you a question about ther 
letter Anita Pynes sent you.”’ 

Bolderbeck groaned 

“A bad business!"" he admitted. “‘Why 
these women are such fools I can’t im 
agine. Look at me, Radford. I'm past 
the prime of life. Why should they keep 
on badgering me?”’ 

“This letter, though,’’ Radford pointed 
out—“‘according to Anita Pynes it was 

tfectly harmless—simply a request for a 
¢w minutes’ conversation with you to ask 
for some letters back which she appears to 
have written to you before she was mar- 
ried.” 

‘‘Harmless!"’ Bolderbeck cried. *‘I wish 
to God it were harmless. I didn't interfere 
with her—I never have since she was mar- 
ried—yet she writes me a violent love 
letter. I got it away from her husband, 
but not before he'd read it, worse luck 
He'll either kill me, or I shall kill him be- 
fore we leave here."’ 

Radford was perplexed. 

“I wish man'd dew me the letter,"’ he 
begged. 

Bolderbeck sneered. 

“Look here, I won't show you Anita's 
letter. Her husband's seen it already, and 
that’s enough. I'll show you this—from 
our hostess—came tonight. What do you 
think of this? Look! No, don't touch 
it. You can read.” 


H* HELD up a letter which had been 
lying on the table. Radford read the 
first few lines, and a little cry broke from 
his ‘ips. 

“When did you get that?’’ he demanded 

“Not three hours ago—since dinner- 
time,’" Bolderbeck replied, thrusting the 
letter back into his pocket. ‘‘I tell you, 
these women will send me crazy between 
them. Look here. Wait a moment.” 

He stooped down, and dragged a black 
box from underneath the bed—a formi- 
dable-looking deed box witha patent lock. 
He opened it, and pulled out a handful of 
letters. The box was full of them. 

“Why the hell I keep them, I don't 
know!"’ he exclaimed. “‘There they are! 
Letters from women you'd never believe 
would even dream of a lover!" 

He thrust the letters back, locked the 
box and stood up. Radford threw away 
his cigarette. 

The only letter I'm interested in just 
now,” he said, ‘‘is that letter from Anita. 
You are sure her husband has read it?”’ 

“Every word,’’ Bolderbeck replied. 
‘*He has been trying to kill me ever since, 
blast him! . Now, young fellow, I've 
been civil enough,’’ he went on, with a 
sudden change of tone. “There's the door. 
Out you go, or I'll ring the bell!"’ 
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Without another word Radford went 
Again on the following morning, Rad- 


rd was conscious of that curious sense of 


reality about even the simplest happen- 

gs. The figures grouped round the break- 

t dishes, lifting covers, pouring out tea 
coffee, seemed more like marionettes, 

:intly accoutered in homespuns, leggings 

| gaiters, than an neal company of 
mple, sport-loving Britons. 

[he usual remarks were interchanged, 
usual surmises about the day's sport, 
the atmosphere of tragedy was never 

ir distant. Vincent Pynes was one of the 
rst down, and made only one remark dur- 

g breakfast-time 
Partridge drives, I hear, all the morn- 
Otterleyes."’ 

Hope you fellows don’t mind,’ his 
st assented, stabbing a kidney with his 
fork, and adventuring further in the hissing 
lish of bacon. “The fact of it is,’” he 
idded, returning to his place, “‘we've left 
too many birds—had a rotten wind and 
bad shooting my big days."’ 

That won't interfere with the Home 
Wood in the afternoon, I suppose?"’ Bolder- 
beck asked. 


TTERLEYES frowned. He had spent 
half the night thinking of an excuse 
to keep out of the wood 
No, we shall have to do thart,"’ he ad- 
mitted 

The morning's sport was excellent. 
Bolderbeck and Vincent Pynes, shooting 
from numbers one and seven—places, con- 
trary to custom, which had been allotted 
to them for the day—shot unusually well 
\ little fitful sunshine cheered everyone up. 

By luncheon-time, the atmosphere of 
strain had to a certain extent ieoened. 
Lady Otterleyes, with most of the other 
women guests from the house, was at the 
bailiff's farm to welcome the guns for 
luncheon. She was as beautiful and as un- 
perturbed as ever, gracious to all her 
guests, far removed, it seemed, from all the 
disquietudes, the shadow of which still 
remained. 

Anita Pynes, with dark, beringed eyes, 
and skilfully applied but unbecoming 
rouge upon her cheeks, frankly pleaded 
guilty to a sleepless night. Mrs. Bolder- 
beck had little to say to anyone—a silent, 
watching figure. After luncheon they all 
stood about for a few minutes in the gar- 
den. It was a perfectly tranquil November 
day without a breath of wal Otterleyes, 
smoking a big cigar, drew Radford on one 
side 

“Got through the morning all right, 
ch?’" he remarked. ‘I’m keeping the 
same places for this afternoon. If you 
think there’s anything wrong between 
those two fellows they'll be at opposite 
sides of the wood all through the shooting.” 

‘What does that mean then?’’ Radford 
demanded, with a sudden start, pointing 
to two figures in the distance. 

Otterleyes looked and understood. 

‘““My God!"" he exclaimed. “‘They are 
the two outsides, when they start, but 
they're walking down together to the bot- 
tom of the wood.”’ 

Radford picked up his gun 

“Come along,"’ he enjoined hastily 
“We'll catch them before they're out of 
sight.”’ 

Three times, as they hurried across the 
stubbles, Otterleyes' blew his whistle, but 
the only result seemed to be that the men 
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What is the matter with me? 


HY is she always “too tired” to 

get up in the morning. .. too tired 

to drag herself to parties and the 
other places she and her husband used 
to enjoy when they were first married? 
No wonder her husband is more and 
more frequently “detained at the of- 


a] 


fice” or “having dinner with a cus- 


tomer.” 

In a great many cases these quiet 
tragedies which spoil so many mar- 
riages are the wife’s own fault. She 
simply does not understand those in- 
timate details of her toilette which so 
largely determine whether her mar- 
riage is a success—or a humdrum 
failure. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant has been the 
unquestioned standard for feminine 
hygiene for nearly 40 years. 


Lehn & Fink Radio Program 


Get the facts about feminine hy- 
giene. Send the coupon below. The 
makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant will 
send you free their booklet called 
“The Scientific Side of Health and 
Youth.” It contains facts, sound pro- 
fessional advice, and explicit direc- 
tions which should be familiar to every 
woman. 

But don’t wait for the booklet. Buy 
a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfectant at the 
nearest drugstore today. Simply fol- 
low the directions which come with 
every bottle. 

Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a di- 
vision of Lehn & Fink Products Com- 
pany. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In 
Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed 


by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 
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in front quickened their pace a little 
summons at last, however, became imper 
ative Ac the edge of the wood, they 
| behind. Reluctantly they paused 

Will you leave this to me, Pa tiee 


look 


icyvecs? Radford begged 


It's your job, my lad,”’ the other an 


n to where the two men 


were impatiently waiting 

WI [ vron Bolderbeck demanded 

vously We're on our way to the bot 
tom of the wood That's right, isn't it? 

Nort quit Radford replied Y ou re 


1 quarter of an hour ahead of time for onc 
beaters aren't in their places 
this ride for a moment, 
Otterleyes and I have some 


vet Just step up 


thi , tO Say 
Vincent Pynes ft 
I hav othing to say to anyone except 

ta. Bolderbeck here he announced I 
it well, Mr Radford, 

with my 


mained motionless 


lor know you very 


o you must be content 


saying 
interference In 
My private affairs an impertinence 


that I should consider any 


was grave You are 
a duel with shot guns 
Not at all a bad idea if there had been any 
just cause for it In that neither 
Orterleyes nor | would have interfered 

They moved on to the turf ride out of 
sight of the bailiff’s lodge 

You are proposing to fight a duel,’ 
Radford continued, “because of a letter ad- 
dressed to Bolderbeck here by vour wife, 
which fell into your hands for a 
some ago Neither 
Orterleyes nor I have the slightest objection 
to the duel, providing the cause is adequate 

Now, I have seen a copy of that letter; 
my opinion is that it is entirely without 
You married a very popular 
woman, Vincent Pynes, and the whole 
world knows that before her marriage she 
and Bolderbeck were friends. I maintain 
that they were never anything 
maintain that the letter is perfectly harm 
less. Mrs. Pynes has explained to me that 
her whole desire was to procure the return 
of her indiscreet, possibly foolish, letters 
| believe her 

Now, I ask vou both to allow Otter 
a man of honor, and also a 
to read that letter 


Radtord’s reply 


planning to fight 


ays 
c 7< 


Pynes, 


few moments days 


Signiticans 


else. | 


leves, who ts 


man of common sense 
ind adjudicat 
Sensibly put,’ Orterleyes commended 
Let me see the letter, Bolderbeck.’ 
I shall do nothing of the sort, 
beck protested harshly 
It is my justification for killing vou, 
was Vincent Pynes’s savage rejoinder 
Ortterleves frowned 
here, Bolderbeck,’’ he remon 
you re too sensible men, both of 
talking in this bloodthirsty 
Lite’s worth something, after all 
There's Radford here, a level-headed young 
1 as they make ‘em 
that he’s seen practically a copy of the 
tter Bolderbeck has in his pocket, and he 


Bolder 


Look 
strated, 
you, to be 
fashion 


tellow, shrew declares 





ves in your wife s innocence 


Then he's a tool! 


Let me be the judge of that,’’ Orter 
ves insisted 
Bolderbeck paused to reflect for a mo- 
ment. His eyes seemed to be watching the 
swaying flight of a wood pigeon overhead 
He may have been seeing even further. His 
it came, was uncompromising 


I'll shoot at 


reply, when 


yone who dares to try to 
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get the letter away from me,"’ Bolderbeck 
pronounced doggedly 
Otterleyes held up his hand. He leaned 
forward, and looked through the trees. 
The beaters, in a thin, straggling line, were 
beginning to make their appearance 
You fellows are all on edge,"’ he said, 
looking curiously at Bolderbeck. ‘‘Now, 
listen to me. I'm your host, aren't ? I'm 
your friend, too—yours, Bolderbeck, and 
admit that. Well 


yours, Pynes You 
then, do as | do “ 
He leaned his gun against a tree. Rad- 


ford promptly followed suit The other 
after a moment's hesitation, did the 
same thing 

‘Now, come 
ride.”’ 

They all four stood together. Otter- 
leyes laid one hand upon Bolderbeck's 
shoulder, the other upon Pynes’s. 

Look here, you two,"’ he begged, 

you're making a devil of a fuss about 
nothing.” 

About nothing,’’ Radford echoed 

Let me make my confession. I have had 
an interview with Mrs. Pynes. I asked her 
to tell me exactly what she said in her 
letter. She wrote it down. Here it is. I 
shall read it to you."’ 

He pulled out the pencilled scrawl from 
his pocket, and read it aloud. As soon as 
he had finished, Vincent Pynes snatched 
the sheet of paper from him, and devoured 
it word by word. 

‘Now listen, you two,’ Otterleyes be- 
gan 

‘Listen be damned!"’ Vincent Pynes in- 
terrupted. “‘Do you think I’m a fool? Do 
you think I'm crazy? Do you think, if 
Anita's letter had been like thar, I'd have 
cared a damn? You shall have your way 
You shall read her letter. You 
shall know now why there'll be no peace 
for me until I've settled matters with that 
filthy brute.’ 

He sprang at Bolderbeck like a madman, 
tore his coat half off his back, and snatched 
a letter from the breast-pocket, which he 
handed to Orterleyes. A curious silence 
fell upon them all. A squirrel was shaking 
the boughs of a thin elm tree just above 

The first of the stops had arrived, and 
was tapping the trees on the other side of 
the wood so that the pheasants were run- 
ning through the brush, but from the four 
men there came no sound until at last 
Orterleyes, with a little moan, swayed 
upon his feet, stumbled, and only just re- 
covered himself. He stood there, breath- 
ing heavily for a moment or two, the 
crumpled-up letter still clutched in his 
hand 

Bolderbeck, in Radford’s grasp, had 
ceased to struggle—a curious litele gur- 
gling sound was coming from his throat 
the broken, gurgling laugh of a man half 
distraught. The beaters now were scarcely 
more than a couple of fields away. Otter- 
leyes, a gaunt specter of himself, picked up 
Bolderbeck’s gun, handed it to him, and 
slipped his own under his arm. 

You and I, Bolderbeck,”’ he said, ‘will 


take numbers one and seven.”’ 


two 


into the middle of the 


now 


Bip pe who traveled up to town 
the next morning with Radford, took 
pains to secure an empty compartment 

There are one or two things, Mr. 
Radford,’’ he confided, as soon as they 
had started, “‘which I should very pmuch 
like you to explain to me.” 


“T'll do my very best," replied Radford 

‘In the first place, when did you begin 
to suspect that Bolderbeck was mad?” 

“TI think it was something which his 
wife let fall when she came to my room 
the evening before last. Anyhow, I arrived 
at the conclusion that if anything was to 
be done at all, it must be done through 
Bolderbeck, and later that night, althoug! 
I must confess that I rather funked ir, | 
went round to have a chat with him. 

‘The moment I mentioned the subject 
of love letters, I knew that I was on the 
right track. He dragged a huge despatcl 
box out from under the bed, all filled wit! 
letters, signed by every christian name 
you could think of. Not only that, but 
he actually dared to show me the letter 
which he had just finished writing to him 
self, the letter which he declared had com 
from Lady Otterleyes. He showed it t 
me again after the second drive. That is 
how I knew that he had it in his pocket 


MAZING!"" Courtlaw murmured 
‘You're sure you don't mind this 
cross-examination?” 

“Not in the least,” 
humored reply. 

“Well then, tell me this. You could 
have cleared the whole thing up this morn 
ing. Didn't it occur to you that you were 
taxing rather a risk in letting it go on?” 

“Of course it did,"’ Radford acknow! 
edged. ‘‘I dare say I was entirely wrong 
but I have had some experience of men who 
were in Bolderbeck’s extraordinary state 
of tension, and it seemed to me that a single 
word before we were ready to deal with 
him might transform him into a raving 
lunatic. That was why I tried to steer the 
thing through to its natural end. 

“IT took some minor precautions, of 
course. For instance, when they, hung 
their coats up to wash in the bailiff's farm, 
I changed the cartridges in every man’s 
pocket for dud ones, and I sent the men 
who were carrying the bags round with 
the beaters—told them we had all that we 
needed. I knew nothing would happen 
with unloaded guns until they got round 
the bend of the wood, and there, as you 
know, the two doctors whom Alderson 
had got for me, and the two attendants, 
were waiting with a car in the road. . . 
They are calling it a nervous breakdown.” 

Sir Henry stroked his chin. 

“*You may have taken a few risks,"’ he 
observed, “‘and it must have been a nasty 
quarter of an hour for poor Otterleyes, but 
on the whole, I think perhaps that you 
were right.”’ 

“You see," Radford explained further, 
“directly he showed me the letter which 
he said was from Lady Otterleyes I knew 
that I was on the right track. I have 
known Lady Otterleyes slightly since she 
was in the nursery. She would no more 
dream of sending a pencilled scrawl like 
that to such a man as Bolderbeck than she 
would—well, flire with the butler. It 
simply wasn't possible. 

‘‘He was cunning enough to see that I 
was a little incredulous, and that made 
him give himself away altogether. It was 
then that he dragged out the despatch box, 
and began to tell me stories of pretty well 
every woman one has ever teed 

‘They did their best to spoil him in his 
younger days,"’ Radford reflected, “‘and 
they certainly succeeded, poor fellow!”’ 
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Singing Arrows 


Continued from page 27 


Northwest Territories. Although it is 
irger than many a European kingdom, 
here is not a single white settlement, not 

en a trading post or a Christian mission, 

, all its howling waste. 

This is the never-never land. It can 
10t be reached except by air, or by long and 
\ificult pack-train from Fort Liard on the 
south, Pelley Banks on the west, Fort Nor- 
man on the east, and Fort McPherson on 
che north 

It contains vast secret lakeS, great rivers 
that are drawn by broken lines on the map 
because no man knows their windings, 
ameless mountain ranges, untracked for- 
ests. Its only human inhabitants are a 
few scattered Indian tribes, the Nehane 
people, and the folk of the Upper Liard 

[tc was a marvelous country to fly over 

Cornish was beholding sights no white 
man had seen before. For various reasons, 
however, he felt impelled to cross out of it 
as soon as possible, and reach a country 
less remote from habitations. There were 
but a few level places where a plane might 
land. There was a sense of utter solitude, 
of raw elemental power, that soon began 
to prey upon his spirits. To spare Doro- 
thy's feelings, if for no other reason, he 
climbed high for safety's sake and turned 
westward 

As a matter of fact, he should have made 

this turn at least an hour before. He was 
considerably to the east of the Teslin lakes, 
and almost on the line with Whitehorse 
In less than two hours he hoped to pick up 
the White Pass Railroad, which would 
guide him to his landing field 


E WAVED to the girl, a gesture of 
cheer. He knew that she needed it 

sorely. And then his blood left his heart 
as his engine coughed, sputtered, and died. 

Except for the whir of his propeller, 
there was dreadful silence. Cornish 
worked frantically to start the motor, but 
in vain. And now, his face drawn and 
white, but hard as flint, and his eye bright 
with excitement and fear, though narrow 
and true, he gazed out over the wilderness 
in search of a landing place 

Gravity was already exerting its inex- 
orable pull on the ship. It had begun to 
glide down, swooping like an ow] in flight, 
a degree at a time. Cornish looked west 
and he looked east. He saw only the rocky 
steeps, and the dark glens, the cliffs, and 
the glacier moraines. He looked north 
and he looked south. He beheld only the 
ereat forest, wandering over hill and dale, 
and swept by the win 

At frequent periods in the day's flight he 
had noticed high green parks above timber- 
line, where lie the level grass-lands of the 
caribou; but now there was none to be 
seen. He had observed many meadows, 
clearings made by beavers in bygone cen- 
turies, which might, in an emergency, 
have afforded a safe landing; but now he 
could discover not one. The alternative 
was so obvious that no sane man could 
question it. He turned and met his com- 
panion’s gaze 

The fear-lights were in Dorothy's eyes. 
Ordinarily these were long, pointed, deep- 
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set eyes, but now they looked round, pro- | 
truding. Terror, primitive and instinctive, 
had wiped the wild-rose hues from her 
cheeks, and drawn her red mouth as with 


ain. 
4 Could she hold? Would she obey Cor- 
nish, and wait for that long count of ten? 
The most that he could hope for was that 
the instinct of self-preservation would 
override her panic, and force her to remem- 
ber his instructions in spite of herself 
At least she was not screaming, and was 
listening for his orders. Her thumb and 
forefinger had already caught the rip-cord 
of her parachute. 

For a brief space he released his stick 
and held up both hands, fingers extended, 
for hci to see. (quickly he made the con 
ventional sign of counting. Thus he re- 
minded her of his instructions and at 
the same time he offered an example of 
coolness that was certain to be a guiding 
light in the dark moment to come 

Any calmness that he possessed rose 
from a part of him over which he had no 
control, and was perhaps merely his fear 
for her, transcending his own fear. Yet 
the result was the same. That he could 
take time to repeat his warning to her, 
even in this desperate moment, was a sug- 
gestion of great power, and would go 
far toward preserving her life. 

‘‘Jump!"" he shouted. *At the same in- 
stant he gestured overside, so she could 
not misunderstand. 

He saw her crawl out of her seat. She 
appeared a slender, childish figure, and 
the sight shook him to the core. He had 
not known that any living face could be 
so white. While he held the plane in a 
smooth glide, she climbed out on the 
wing. Then—with a wrench that must 
have torn at the very moorings of her 
being, the triumph of intelligence over 
instinct—she pitched forward into the air. 

Forgetting everything else, he glanced 
back and down. For an instant her face 
gleamed white, then slowly darkened as 
the black streak of her falling body en- 
veloped her. Now she was dropping at 
frightful a and her hand was pulling 


at the cord of her parachute. 


ITH a roar, the silk bellied out. 
Cornish saw it, and his face flamed. 
And then, forsaking his stick, he also 
climbed out upon the wing. 

His danger was far greater than Doro- 
thy’s. He would have to dodge a master- 
less ship, lurching and falling through the 
heavens. This was not the first time he had 
leaped for his life, yet the dread of that 
long, dark fall, the rushing earth and the 
shricking wind and the violence and hor- 
ror, shook him to the marrow of his bones. 
He leaped far, and the unguided ship 
glided on without him. 

Slowly he counted to ten. In that period 
he fell nearly a thousand feet. And the fear | 
that blasted him he could never, this side 
the Abyss, describe. 

This was the first fear. The tender infant 
knows it when first his mother holds him 
aloft, over the cradle. The great apes 
learned it as they swung through the tree 
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a source of income that 
many people neglect 


ANY people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
picture themselves making “big 

money.” They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 and 
$100 or more can often be earned for ma 
terial that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on home or business management, 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.—things that 
can be easily and naturally written, in 
spare time. 
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edge of writing and any suc- 
cess in that line to the 
! I. A. and its interesting, 
graphic and altogether praise- 
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You, too, can learn to write! 
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an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morn- 
ing’s paper. 
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daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con 
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for this instruction Under such sympathetic guid 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
py some one else's writing tricks) you are rapidly 
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You are learning to write by writing acquiring the 
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of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
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To insure prospective student-members against wast 
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tops, and now it dwells in the labyrinthical 
depths of the germ-plasm, to emerge in mo- 
ments like this. It was the ancient, un- 
mitigated, primal fear of falling, which 
men nightly recall and live again in dreams. 

At the end of the count, he pulled the 
rip-cord of his parachute. The silk took 
the air, roaring. As Andy's downward 
rush was checked, the wild rush of thoughts 
through his brain seemed to eddy, pause, 
and straighten out. Once more he could 
think rationally. In front of him, shriek- 
ing, drunkenly reeling down in a tail-spin, 
was the ship. And now, far below and be- 
hind him, he saw Dorothy's parachute 
settling slowly to the ground 

He struck with considerable force on a 
brushy hillside, fell, and leaped at once to 
his feet. Clawing aside the cloth that en- 
veloped him, he gazed about in search of 
Dorothy Due to the whims of the air 
currents, she had landed not far away. 

Freeing himself from his shoulder straps, 
he hurried toward her. Only vaguely was 
he aware of the rough terrain, of stubborn 
thickets and labyrinths of fallen timber. 
Presently he came up to her, and she got to 
her icet to meet him 

Andy, Andy!" she was sobbing 
Thank God you weren't killed!"’ 


HE ran into his arms, like a child seek- 

ing comfort 

You did your part marvelously,’’ he 
exulted You're a brave girl, Dorothy.” 

But I'm not brave.’’ She lifted her pale 
face to his. “I'm afraid—bitterly afraid. 
Where's the ship?"’ 

It's not far. The last I saw of it, it was 
in a tail spin, just ahead of me. We can 
find it, I'm sure." 

But you're not sure." She flung back 
from his arms, and the new terror in her 
eyes smote him hard You know you'll 


never find it in these big woods. Oh, it's 
too horrible to think of!"’ 
He grasped firmly -her fluttering hands. 
You understand, Dorothy, the plane is 


wrecked anyway. We can't fly her.”’ 
I know it, but all your supplies are 
aboard her. If they're lost, we can't live.”’ 
At once they started toward a low hill 
behind which the plane had fallen and after 
an indefinite period—perhaps only a few 
minutes, possibly an hour—they gained 
the hill top 
There was scattered forest beyond, and 
behind it they saw something that stopped 
them in their tracks. Coiling up above the 
evergreens was a thin trail of smoke 
Dorothy clutched her companion’s arm 
It's a house,’ she cried rapturously 
It's the smoke from a house or a camp- 
fire! Andy, we're safe.” 
But Cornish did not reply 
ow passed over his face 


A dark shad- 
Unless all signs 
failed, there was neither camp nor cabin in 
the wild vale below. Neglecting Dorothy, 
he hastened on at a run 

But he did not arrive in time. As he 
emerged from the timber, into a small, 
brushy glade beyond, there was a sudden 
roar of fire 

When the plane had crashed, the dry 
brushwood had inexplicably caught fire 
The blaze had crept slowly at first, but it 
had reached the flooded gasoline. Now 
the ship was one great yellow torch, cast- 
ing a weird, flickering light on the dark 
spruce This bird that had soared so 
splendidly would soon be a blackened, 
broken skeleton; and dissolving in flame 
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were Cornish’s most precious supplies. 

Only a twisted piece of steel was Cor- 
nish’s high-powered rifle, which would 
otherwise save the lives of two castaways 
in the wilderness. Burned to ashes were 
the food and the warm blankets which 
aviators carry on long flights. As far as 
Cornish could see, the disaster was ulti- 
mate and complete, and he and his com- 
panion were trapped and ruined, at the 
mercy of the merciless wild. 

The roar of the flame died away; the 
girl's sobs slowly ceased. The forest si- 
lence began to draw in, closer, deeper, 
more ominous. 

Suddenly this silence was rudely broken. 
From Cornish’s lips rose a shocking sound. 
It was a harsh, excited burst of laughter, as 
grim and mirthless as the wild peals the 
frontiersmen hear, when the coyotes gather 
on the ridges under the moon. 

White-faced, he raised his arm and 
pointed. The girl's gaze followed the ges- 
ture, and made out at last what seemed to 
be a long object wrapped in a blanket, and 
all but hidden in the elk A few seconds 
later Cornish had it in his arms—and the 
grim truth went home. 

When the plane had crashed, this parcel 
had been hurled out, and had thus es- 
caped the flames. Its outer covering was a 
blanket carefully rolled, and within it, 
undamaged, was Cornish’s best longbow 
and his quiver. 

There was no logical reason why it 
should have been the only object saved 
from the wreck. It seemed to be merely 
one of those strange tricks of fate which 
ever stir the superstitions of mankind. 

No wonder Cornish had darkly laughed. 
The wager he had made with Burgess could 
be carried out. But now it was no longer 
an affair of sport. The contest that he 
faced now was not play, but war: and its 
stakes were life and death. 


OROTHY sank down, crying. And 

there was no green lawn to cushion 

her, but only the rough earth, the dead 

spruce needles, and the stubborn switches 
of the underbrush 

“Buck up, Dorothy,’’ Cornish told her 
gently. ““Youcanif youtry. You mustn't 
give up without a fight.” 

She nodded, and checked her sobs. Yet 
she was not heartened in the least degree. 
She simply lacked strength to oppose his 
will. Angry rebellion might come later— 
bitterness, hatred, and despair—but now 
she was utterly cowed. 

‘We've got to take stock of ourselves, 
and see how we stand,"’ he went on. 
Although he tried to speak calmly, a 
hoarseness in his tone told her how shaken 
he was. “We're not done for yet, by a long 
sight. At least I've got my bow.” 

‘Yes, your bow,’’ she echoed. She 
spoke hurriedly, as if to propitiate an 
enemy; he looked at her in deep pity. 

‘Buck up, Dorothy,”’ he urged again, 
kindly. ‘“We'll get out of this mess, if it’s 
humanly possible, and if we lose, it won't 
be because we haven't tried. It isn't ab- 
solutely hopeless. In the first place, our 
friends may send help to us. 

“If there is a single human being living 
within five miles of here, we'll be rescued 
at once. Any woodsman who heard our 
motor was bound to watch us till we were 
out of sight—that’s human nature—ang if 
so, he would be sure to see us crash. More- 
over, when we fail to show up in White- 





horse, men will search for us in airplanes. 

“There must be a post within a few 
weeks’ journey, if we can just find it. The 
main thing is to keep our courage up and 
our heads clear, and not throw away our 
lives on some wild chance that can't win.”’ 

“All right. Ill do what you say. I'll 
start right now, if you tell me what to do. 
It’s going to be dark, soon—"’ 

She shivered, her teeth chattering, so he 
steadied her fluttering hands in his. ‘‘The 
dark won't hurt us. But the first thing is 
to get ready for the night. We've got to 
fad a shelter of some kind.”’ 

They started back up the hill, then fol- 
lowed the ridge until they reached the cliff 
which overhung the valley. As Cornish 
had expected, it contained many crevices 
and scourings, and a number of small 
caverns and the best of these offered a de- 
cent shelter for the night. 

But Dorothy looked at it in dull despair. 
Its cold walls chilled her; besides it con- 
tained a wild smell, undetected by Cornish, 
but plain enough to her delicate aostrils, 
that frightened her in some inscrutable 
way. 


VENING was already lowering. Shad- 

ows were long; the chill air of the 
mountains was streaming down into the 
valley. This was late August; the brief 
sub-Arctic summer was almost done. 

“Thank Heaven we've got these flying 
suits,"" Cornish said. ‘‘We won't freeze 
for a while.” 

The girl shivered. ‘‘I'm cold already 

Not yet sunset, and I'm cold . 
But we've got one blanket." 

She spoke in hard tones. It was the 
beginning of a bitter rebellion of body and 
soul. 

““Maybe we can use the parachutes.” 
He paused, his face brightening. ‘‘Sure 
we can—I was a fool not to think of ‘em 
before. They're light, but they'll keep off 
the cold. If you're equal to it, we'll go 
get them now.” 

‘Equal to it?’ Her lips curled. *‘Will 
you suggest what to do in case I’m not 
equal to it? Will it be any easier after 
famine sets in?’ 

Cornish flushed slowly. ‘Wait till 
you're hungry, before you talk about 
famine. Try to show a little sportsman- 
ship, Dorothy.”’ 

“Of course. I had forgotten this is a 
sporting event Let's start now.” 

But first Cornish slung his quiver and 
nocked his bow cord. They might see 
game on the way. Then they tramped 
wearily down the hill. Again the brush 
fought them, the fallen logs thwarted 
them. But they gathered up their para- 
chutes, at last, and strapped them in awk- 
ward bundles on their backs. 

As they plunged back through the 
thickets, there was a sudden burst of sound. 
It was just under their feet, a cruel shock 
to their overwrought nerves. But it was 
nothing more than the explosive rise of a 
big grouse. The bird soared off, lighting- 
in a tree fifty yards away. 

Cornish's eyes gleamed feverishly as he 
slipped off his pack. Nocking an arrow, 
he began to stalk toward the bird's perch. 
It stretched its long, foolish neck, but it 
knew nothing of man’s long-distance kill- 
ings, and made no move to fly. When he 
was almost under it, in point-blank range, 
he raised and drew. 

Dorothy watched him in intense excite- 
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ment. For the instant, she forgot her 
fatigue, bitterness, and woe. Some primi- 
tive self, a heritage passed down to her 
from the strong-thewed mates of the Neo- 
lichic men, wakened, stirred, and rejoiced 
vithin her. The arrow sped in a thin, 
lark streak. 

Then the reaction set in. A harsh, bitter 
syllable of laughter broke from her lips. 
She turned, uaiion on toward the cavern. 

Cornish had overshot. Perhaps he was 
roo eager; possibly he tried too hard to hit 
. target that, ordinarily, he could have 
hardly missed with his eyes shut. The bird 
flew, clacking, out of sight over the hill. 

Heart-sick, shamed, and savagely angry 
with himself, Cornish could not look at 
Dorothy, as cursing, he went to retrieve 
his arrow. 

When he finally came up to her, she 
turned her face away. She was brooding 
on her own wrongs; and her heart was evil. 
Yet had she seen his haggard look, the 
despair in his eyes, perhaps she would have 
been quick to grasp his hand. In him the 
need of justification came swiftly. 

‘That wasn't such a good shot, was it, 
Dorothy?"’ He tried to speak lightly. 

Apparently she did not hear him 

‘| haven't the slightest excuse, except 
that it was just a miss, like all hunters 
make occasionally. I wouldn't care, if it 
wasn't for disappointing you—"’ 

She paused, a slim, erect, proud figure. 

I've already reached the point where you 
couldn't possibly disappoint me,’’ she 
told him. ‘‘When a person finds out the 
truth at last—the whole mortifying, ri- 
diculous truth—she can't be disappointed 
any more. And to think that I once 
imagined Jim Burgess had insulted you!"’ 

They walked on in angry silence. When 
they reached the cave, Cornish gathered 
broken tree limbs for a fire. He laid his 
kindling with skill, then fished in his inner 
pocket for a half-empty match box which 
he had thrust there for convenience during 
his flight. But when he struck a match 
against the sandpaper of the box, the head 
rubbed off 

His hand shook as he tried another. The 
same thing happened. When he examined 
the cardboard of the box, he found it damp 
and soft; it was wet from the sweat of his 
body, the result of his frantic exertions 
while wearing the almost cold-proof suit 

To Cornish, this was no great disaster. 
True, he had no other matches. The 
sealed, water-proof container which was to 
be part of his equipment on his hunting 
trip had been destroyed in the fire. How- 
ever, he knew that these damp matches 
could be easily dried and used. Besides, 
he might need them later even more than 
now 

Give him time and fair weather, and he 
could make Indian fire; but on cold gray 
days to come, days of sleet and rain when 
the hands are stiff and the flame of a girl's 
vitality burns low, these few little splinters 
of pine might be treasure beyond price 
He put the box away, intending to save it 
for a time of greater need 


UT Dorothy failed to understand. She 

had little faith in her companions 

fire-sticks, and the matches seemed the first 
necessity of life. 

It was a strange fact that her fury now 
passed away. She felt spent—almost re- 
lieved, perhaps, that the fight had been so 
amelie short. Watching Cornish, she 
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prepared to see ‘him break. Pity for him | 


was already welling in her heart, sharp 
shame for her recent cruelty toward him 
after all, he was a human being like 
herself. 
His mistaken faith in himself, his vain 
folly, had betrayed her to her death; but 


she had been an equal fool to trust him, to | 


think he could accomplish superhuman 
tasks. He had tried bravely to make good 
his boasts, but simply—and humanly—had 
failed. 

Now she was prepared to forgive him. 
They would depart bravely together, in 
each other's arms. They would be tender 
and loving, and gay in their last hours, and 
then they would embark magnificently 
upon some splendid, final adventure 
Contrite words were forming on her lips. 

But she was suddenly aware that Cor- 
nish did not need her pity. Her friendship 


he needed sorely—her comradeship and her | 


encouragement—but he did not want or 
expect her to be sorry for him. 


E HAD not broken art all. 


calmness. Indeed, as he stood before her, 
with the twilight shadowing his face, he 
seemed stronger than ever. 

Thus he went on, fooling himself. He 
stood there planning deeds he could not 
possibly perform, she thought, dream- 
ing dreams that could not possibly come 
true. . 

“T'll have to go over to the wreck and 
get some coals,"’ he told her cheerfully. 
“That will be quicker than making a fire- 
stick.” 

Her long eyes looked sunken and hard. 
‘I don’t see the use of doing either.” 

“There's not much use tonight, of 
course. It isn’t cold, and wrapped in our 
parachutes we can be as warm as in a couple 
of cocoons. But we'd feel a lot better to 
havea fire. It a cheer us up—God knows 
we both need it—and help keep off this 
creepy North Country dark.’ 


He took | 
the match disaster with surprising | 


‘WwW hat’ s the good of one night's fire? 


We can't keep it going always. You 
haven't even an ax, to cut wood with. 
Why not give up, and quit being a fool?” 

‘I'm not such a fool as you think. As 
for the ax—the handle’s burned up, but 
I'm counting on getting the blade out of 
the ashes, as soon as they're cool enough. 
We can go over to the wreck and be back, 
before dark. Won't you come?” 


“Not me. The jig's up, as far as I'm 
concerned.”’ 

‘But I don't like to leave you here— 
unprotected—alone."’ 

“Unprotected, you say?’’ Her tone was 
like a whip-lash. “What protection 
would I have if I went with you? You and 
your bow and arrow!" 

He had no choice but to leave her 


However, he was not afraid for her: human 
enemies there were none, in these solitudes, 
and he had never had reason to fear ani- 
mals. He walked rapidly to the scene of 
the crash, lighted broken jack pine 
branches fat with pitch in the burning 
brushwood about the wreck, and brought 
them back flaming to the cave. 

In a few minutes the advancing dark was 
checked. The devils of the dusk retreated 
to their thickets. The fire’s glow leaped 
and ran over the black robes of the trees. 

Cornish lighted his pipe in the fire, then 
went to work. He nb ser a collapsible 
drinking cup from his pocket, and brought 
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water to his companion. He broke ever 
green boughs a laid them in rows to 
make her a tolerable bed. Over this he 
spread the blanket and her parachute, the 
latter folded like a sleeping bag. Because 
deep dark had now set in, he slighted his 
own bed. It was a narrow pallet adjoining 


rs 


I'd turn in, now,"’ he advised God 
knows you're all in You can wash if 
you want to—"’ 

Wash? she echoed in surprise 

How? 
Plenty of water in the creek. I'll have 


to make you a comb, though, and there's 
o sign of a towel. But I'd put the job off, 
for tonight Turn in, and see if, things 
lon't look better, in the morning.” 
H's cheerfulness for her sake, his clumsy 
attempt to comfort her, touched her 
in spite of her bitter anger Big tears 
welled in her eyes I wish I'd gone down 


with the ship, I wish I'd never pulled the 
ord of the parachute. Is life worth all 
this? 

All this? What do you mean? You're 
tired, of course, and pretty hungry, but 
you haven't suffered much yet.”’ 

I suppose you think so But the 
fear—ane the loneliness—and these awful 


big woods—and those endless mountains 


with nobody on them What's ahead 
of us, Andy? Nothing but more fear 

more trouble—and hunger and cold and 
death at last in some dark corner of these 


woods, where no one will ever find our 
bodies. We're lost, aren't we?” 

We don't know exactly where we are, 
if that's what you mean. We don't know 
just how to reach the settlements—' 

We're hopelessly lost, and you know 
it. We could wander for days and weeks 
and months without seeing any one, even 
if we could live that long. Even today 
when we were traveling a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, instead of one mile 
anybody And we 
have we?’ 


we didn't see 
haven't any food, 
No food 
Where will we find any? We can't 
go on without food. There may be ber- 
ries, if we know where to look for them, 


but they won't keep us going And 
you ve shown what you can do with your 
bow ; 


That isn't so. I missed the grouse, but 
evervb« »>dy misses sometimes.” 

It's a toy, that’s all itis. You'll lose 
your bet with Burgess, and you'll lose your 
life, too, just because it’s a toy 
And we haven't any matches, have we?" 

A few, as they are. But don't 
worry about that. I can make fire.”’ 

You can do many things, to hear you 
talk Her tones were bitter But when 
the need comes, you don't make good 
And we haven't any protection against the 
cold 

I plan to reach the settlements before 


such 


the cold sets in And now go to bed, 
Dorothy, and see if things don't look bet 
ter in the morning 


But still she lingered by the fire. She 
feared to leave its flickering circle of light 
She might understand, now, why the love 
ot the open fire is so engrained in human 
hearts. Through the long ages it had been 
man’s only haven from the haunted shad 
ows of the forest 


lin. Leaves rustled in a 


seemed 


The night closec 


thicket as some heavy body 








to be crashing its way through 

Look there!'’ Dorothy suddenly cried 
Jumping up, she ran whimpering to Cor- 
nish’s side 

Where?’’ And Cornish's big hand 
reached for his bow 

‘There, under the brush! Oh, can't you 
see? Two yellow eyes 

But the two fire-balls winked out before 
Cornish could locate them. He thought at 
first that Dorothy had imagined them, but 
presently he heard the brush rustle as some 
foot-high animal stole away. Anyhow, 
they were nothing to fear. Possibly a 
lynx had paused in his hunting to investi- 
gate the ; saad miracle before the cave, 
and his fierce eyes had reflected its beams 
Perhaps a fox, usually so shy, had let his 
curiosity beguile him into danger 

Shaken by this experience, Dorothy 
went to her pallet. She lay shivering 
awhile, but the cover over her head gave 
her an illusion of security, and she soon 
slept 

She did not hear Cornish go to rest 
The sound that finally wakened her seemed 
to come from without the cave. And was 
this sound merely a figment of nightmare? 
Somehow it seemed to have a reality com- 
pared to which the crashings and the cries 
that had run through her dreams were but 
shadows 

She raised her head and gazed out the 
cavern maw. At first she thought that 
blessed dawn was at hand. There was a 
milky light in the forest: the moon had 
risen over the eastern ranges. 

The fire had burned out and all that re- 
mained was a heap of ashes, in which an 
occasional live pos Pts like a gorgeous 
ruby. In arm's reach she made out Cor- 
nish’s long figure, wrapped in his para- 
chute. Under the cold walls she was aware 
of that strange, wild animal smell that had 
oppressed her earlier in the day. 

Her heart was hammering against her 
ribs. At first she could hear no sound. 
Yet she was not reassured, and as she lis- 
tened, terror engulfed her in black waves. 
And this was no wild, irrational fear, such 
as had preyed upon her off and on since 
sundown. Suddenly she knew, past all 
question, that she and her companion were 
under siege, that some living enemy had 
stolen upon their unguarded hour, and that 
peril, physical and real, was even now 
stalking them in the dark outside the 
cavern 

She reached and grasped Cornish's hand. 
He wakened gently, and she saw his eyes 
as the moonlight streamed in the cave. 

‘What is it?’’ he whispered. 


She answered in the same hushed tone 


‘There's someone—something—trying to 
get in.” 
ORNISH'S preparations were curi- 


ously deliberate. He slung his quiver 
over his shoulder. He nocked his bow, and 
gripped it at the handle with his left hand. 
Then he stole to the mouth of the cave. 

At first he could see only the patches of 
moonlight between the silver-tipped trees. 
Presently he noticed, casually at first, and 
then with straining intensity, what seemed 
to be a huge black boulder in the tree- 
shadow not far beyond the ashes of the fire. 
Strangely, he could not remember seeing 
it before 

Surely it was too big to be anything but 
a stone. It was four feet wide, eight feet 
high. Yet his eyes kept playing queer 


tricks on him. It seemed as if the object 
changed, almost imperceptibly, in shape 
Its outline wavered a little in his sight. 

And then, like some massive statue that 
had been conjured to life, the object moved 
slowly, ponderously toward the cave. 

Dorothy caught her breath in a deep 
gasp. She did not scream, however; per 
haps because she feared to draw attention 
to herself, perhaps because her throat was 
paralyzed with terror. 

And this terror was far greater than Cor 
nish's, because it was of the unknown 
She had not yet identified this danger in the 
dark. To her, it made no sense: it was only 
a vast, moving, stalking being, born of 
the witchery and horror of the night. 

Cornish had identified the creature at its 
first forward step. He knew that rolling 
gait, that carriage of power. It belonged 
to the most fierce of sub-Arctic animals, 
veritably the monarch of the wild. 

It was an immense grizzly bear, the sil- 
ver-tipped, bald-faced devil of the thickets, 
to whom the Indian makes obeisance, and 
of whom the oldest, scarred frontiersmen 
speaks with fear and respect. 


HE brute paused in the moonlight. 
They saw his burly head, his massive 
legs, his immense high-built forequarters. 
He weighed half a ton. He could break the 
back of a moose with one blow of his paw. 
‘Don't make a sound!"’ Cornish whis- 
pered. 

Meanwhile his hand had stolen back 
over his shoulder. He grasped an arrow, 
broad-headed and eagle-winged, and 
nocked it on his bow cord. But as yet he 
had not drawn the bow. As he knelt, the 
long yew towered before him. 

Why did he pause? Why did he not 
loose his arrow on its humming course? 
It was never good tactics to wait for an 
opponent's blow. The first law of warfare 
is to break the enemy down before he can 
recruit his forces; to check his charge while 
he is still faltering on the barricade. If 
once this beast launched his attack, he 
would gather a momentum of ferocity and 
power most difficult to arrest. 

The truth was that Cornish was gam- 
bling on the natural timidity of animals. 
It had been his experience that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand will avoid men 
when they can 

Even a grizzly bear, he of the incompar- 
able strength, almost never makes an un- 
provoked charge upon a human being. 
To Cornish, it seemed altogether probable 
that this night visitor would linger awhile 
near the cavern mouth, satisfy his curios- 
ity, catch the human scent which all ani- 
mals seem to fear, and wander away. 

Cornish was not spoiling for this fight. 
The meat of the brute might be edible, 
and the warm pelt might prove a comfort 
in the cave, but he coveted neither. He 
had no desire to start an affair which he 
might not be able to finish. 


With better light to aim in, more space. 


to fight in, and no life other than his own 
to put in jeopardy, he might take his 
chance with the brute, in the pride of his 
skill and for the glory of the game; but 
now wisdom dictated otherwise. 

He seemed to be on solid ground. He 
was coolly shaping his course on what 
seemged good sense. He was trusting to 
characteristic animal behavior, as he had 
watched and studied it on many expedi- 
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And yet, be that as it may, he was 
the worst mistake in his whole 
g career 
a knew better Instinct, 
ve and plain, revealed to her the 
he had. no science to go on. She 
r seen a grizzly bear before in her 
Her only nature lore was an instinc- 
»wledge of universal nature, pecu- 
feminine 
recovuized, now, the wild smell she 
tected in the cave. The air was full 
She perceived that this little hollow 
rocks was the grizzly’s lair—perhaps 
len where he had spent the winter, 
ps a cool retreat to sleep off his 
feasts—and he would not yield 
man-fear which had made him 
a silent statue in the dark, was now 
ring off. Cornish had counted on it in 
Perhaps the brute’s anger had con- 
d it; perhaps it was not strong in him 
tart with 
his was no trophy of the hunting pre- 
es. He dwelt in a country where he 
s the acknowledged master. He turned 
his trail not even for the horned 
ose, much less for such slight, white- 
d beings as these in his cave. Indeed, 
as these—the tribesmen of the Na- 
e who sometimes invaded his kingdom 
gave him a wide berth. He was yet to 
know the reek of powder, the whine of 
illets 
All chis Dorothy sensed, without know- 
» why. Instinct told her that the brute 
vas not afraid, but only savagely angry, 
d if Cornish wished to save her life and 
his own, he must strike quickly 


HOOT!”’ 
chance.”’ 
But at that instant, the ancient silence of 
this glen exploded into fragments. The 
ear suddenly reared up, roaring. One who 
has not heard the bellow of a grizzly has 
t to appreciate the potentialities of sheer 
ound 
It is like the outcry of the elements 
rather than mortal vocal cords. It bursts 
wth like thunder, in rolling waves. In 
this case it rang in the cavern as cannon- 
ire rings in a turret. It filled all the space 
nder the trees 
Roaring, the bear pounced down on all 
His onslaught pos- 
as Cornish, who 
had never 


she urged. ‘‘It’s our only 


‘ 


fours and charged. 
sessed a violence such 
knew the strong Arctic animals, 
suspected or imagined. 

He meant to punish this invasion of his 
cave. Within the close walls he would 
have the two at his mercy; then claw, fang, 
and horned maul would have free play. 
They could not dodge him. For all his 
great bulk, he was marvelously agile. 

Could Cornish meet this charge? All 
that he stood for and lived by was at 
hazard, no iess than his life and the life of 
his companion. Cornish professed the old, 
varlike virtues. His ideals were those of 
the Greek, which, when all is said and 
lone, are the ideals of frontier Americans. 

He pursued adventure, not wholly for 
port’s sake, but for self-justification and 
the upholding of his faith. Would this 
faith betray him? Was he, after all—as 
jim Burgess had said—merely a fool and a 
take? This was a stern test. 

What if he stood the test? What if his 
hand held steady, his eye true? The out- 
come would still be in doubt. There would 
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still remain the doubtful factor of the bow. 
This stick in his hand was not the fire- 
stick of the white man. It was not a high- 
powered rifle, striking a blow of two tons, 
but only a staff of yewwood, bent with a 
string, the primitive weapon of the Indian 
It had little, if any, shocking power. 

Unless the shaft reached the animal's 
vitals, it would merely add to his fury. 
Even if it inflicted what would ultimately 
be a mortal wound, it might not check his 
charge. If he were to be stopped in his 
tracks, the barbed arrowhead must destroy 
one of the switchkeys of his being, arrest- 
ing at a stroke this marvelous engine of 
bone, nerve and muscle 

His hide was thick. His muscles were 
iron-hard. His vitality was unmeasurable 
And although Cornish had slain many big 
game animals with his arrows, this was 
the first time he had faced a charging 
grizzly. 

Cornish stood up at the mouth of the 
cave. His left arm, grasping his bow, shot 
forward almost straight from his shoulder 
His right hand was on the bow string, the 
horn of the nocked arrows between his 
thumb and forefinger in the powerful 
Sioux draw. His right elbow shot back, 
with all the power of his arm and shoulder 
behind it. The great yew bent into a deep 
crescent as he made the fu'l draw, and only 
the broad, barbed arrow-head thrust out 
beyond the belly of the bow. 

For one long second he seemed to hold 
The bear, almost upon him, threw up his 
head. And then Cornish let the bowstring 
roll off his fingers loosing the arrow. 

The great bow straightened out. The 
shaft leaped forth, almost too fast for 
sight. With an angry hum, it sped straight 
to the bear's throat. His roar stopped 
short, and his huge forepaws flung up and 
spread in what seemed a giant's gesture 
Then he pitched forward and lay still. 

Instantly Cornish’s hand flashed over 
his shoulder to his quiver, seized a second 
arrow, and whipped it down to his bow 
cord. He nocked it with tried skill, and 
almost before Dorothy could gasp, he had 
drawn the bow again. But there was no 
need of a second shot. 

Swiftly the forest silence closed in as the 
last echo of the anima!’s outcries quavered 
and died away. To Dorothy, the whole 
episode lacked the imprint of reality 

She looked at Cornish’s bow with grow- 
ing awe. What was this, that could deal 
death in silence? Was this the toy that 


Jim Burgess had derided, that she herself 


had bitterly scorned? Mingled with her 
ecstasy of deliverance was healthy shame 


N THE meantime Cornish was slowly 
approaching the bear. He held his bow 
ready, in case the animal showed any sign 
of life. But the battle of the cave was over 
The fierce eyes were glazed. 

Cornish replaced the ready arrow and 
turned gravely to his companion. He was 
pale and haggard, but the moonlight was 
in his eyes so that they looked like lan- 
terns hung under his brows. ‘‘The bear's 


dead,” he told her in a shaking voice 
“We're all right now, Dorothy. We're 
safe.”” 

Safe! Did he know what he was saying? 


Could he even imagine the exultation that 
the word inspired? He meant that they 
were safe for the present, that the immedi- 
ate danger had been averted, and this she 
understood; yet her thought leaped much 
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much further than this immediate safety 

The killing of the grizzly was not merely 
a temporary victory. It cast a gleam of 
hope throughout all the dark war they 
must wage. It changed the entire outlook 
of the coming struggle. It raised their 
morale, which is the mother of victory. 

From henceforth they could fight in the 
open. They need not skulk in the cave 
hopeless, fear-driven, beaten before they 
could strike a blow. And with fair luck, 
and not too great odds against them, they 
could come through. They would not 
perish in these lonesome woods, but would 
pass through and on to the settlements. 

I'm sorry I was so mean to you today,” 
she told him, with a catch in her voice 

I'm very much ashamed.” 

He caught her hand in his. His eyes 
shone And you're convinced that my 
bow isn't just a plaything—a toy?” 

It's some toy! Her cheeks flushed, 
and her tone was gay Andy, I hope 
you'll forgive me. I never dreamed that 
a stick of wood with a string on it could 
be so deadly 

“You'd just forgotten about Crecy and 
Agincourt, that was all. You forgot that 
human beings lived a civilized existence for 
more than two thousand years before rifles 
were invented, with the bow as their chief 
defence. Come here and let me show you."’ 

He led her to the side ot the dead bear 
She looked at the wound. Such was the 
power behind the arrow—the temper and 
the spring of the stout yew, bowed with 
eighty pounds’ weight of human muscle 
that it had pierced tough hide and iron 
flesh, and buried itself to the feather 


|e pst 'S intense excitement soon 
began to wear off, and a reaction set 
in. Dead tired, she groped her way to her 
pallet. Cornish, however, decided to sit 
up for the dawn, already drawing a silver 
ribbon along the eastern His 
weariness must wait for the end of a long 


ranges 


day s toil 

While the dark still held, forbidding 
more important tasks, he cut a sapling and 
procured a short length of its stalk. This 
he whittled into a thin flat strip, six inches 
long and two inches wide. Cutting deep 
notches in it, he contrived a rude comb 
This he laid beside the girl's bed, an offering 
to the glossy hair he loved 

When the light came, he made his way 
to the scene of the crash He soon found 
his ax-blade among the warm ashes, ap- 
parently undamaged. Of course its handle 
was destroyed, but twenty minutes’ work 
with his knife supplied a new one. The 
swing of it in his hand gave him new con- 
fidence: without this tool—the counterpart 
of the Indian tomahawk—he and his com- 
rade could hardly hope to survive 

In the ashes he also found a few other 
implements—a wrench, a file, a small whet- 
stone, a pair of plyers. With these tools, 
and hard work, he managed to remove a 
pan-shaped piece of cast iron from his 
broken motor, a use for which he had al- 
ready foreseen. He smiled grimly as he 
thought how he was cheating Jim Burgess 
as to the terms of the bet These tools and 
implements, with the exception of the ax, 
were not to have been included in Cornish's 
outfit. He carried them all to the cave 

With his ax, he hammered a piece of dry 
bark into pulp and rolled it in a ball. Then 
he fashioned blocks of wood and a wooden 
drill. Looping a long bowstring about the 
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drill, he inserted its point into a notch cut 
into a piece of dry, soft wood 

Forcing it down with a pressure block of 
hard wood, he moved the bow back and 
forth. Presently, smoke began to rise 
around the drill. When the dust formed a 
red coal, he dropped it into his tinder of 
bark and gently breathed upon it. Adding 
kindling, a flame leaped up 

Waking, Dorothy took this marvel 
calmly enough, at first. But as she remem- 
bered the ruined matches and her own dark 
prophecies, the rich color rushed to her 
cheeks. She would guard her talk with 
greater care, hereafter. Instead of dis- 
couraging her comrade, she would employ 
her woman's art to hearten and inspire 
him 

She knew what would please him most. 
With her rude comb, and the tiny mirror 
of her compact-case which was naturally 
in her pocket, she made a passable toilet. 
When at last she emerged from the cave, 
her black hair plaited in two braids over 
her shoulders, he dropped his work and 
cheered. 

‘But I'm not half through yet,"’ she told 
him. “I'm actually going to wash my 
face. Which way is the creek?” 

When she returned, she found him boil- 
ing the tongue of last night's trophy. This 
was the most edible part of the animal, but 
even so, its taste almost gagged her. It 
was rank and tough, and there was no 
salt to leaven it 

After the offensive breakfast, they went 
cheerfully to work to remove the bear's 
hide. It was a long and disagreeable task, 
but Dorothy did not shirk, and she cheer- 
fully tugged at the heavy, slippery pelt 
while Cornish wielded his blade 

At the finish, a ten-foot skin lay on the 
ground. And now Dorothy forgot the 
blood that had dried on her hands, and re- 
joiced with her comrade. The fur was 
fair, considering the time of year, and a 
most valuable addition to their equip- 
ment 

Cornish cut it in two parts, and with 
the aid of pegs, managed to stretch both 
on sapling frames. If the days continued 
fair, the furs would soon dry. 

The task had occupied almost the entire 
day. Toward evening, Cornish took his 
bow and ventured out on the hillside be- 
yond the glen. Before long he found a 
flock of blue grouse, birds as big as do- 
mestic hens, and the particular delight of 
the tenderfoot in the North. The short 
bird arrow did not again veer from the 
mark. Cornish broiled the game over a 
low fire, and although it needed salt, it 
made an acceptable meal for himself and 
his comrade. 


Ate fresh spruce boughs had been cut 
and laid in the cave, there befell a 
hushed, enchanted hour before the fire. 
The two sat side by side. 

Her braided hair had an Indian look, yet 
she was a world removed from her dark- 
skinned sisters who sometimes passed this 


Even in this cold, lonesome forest, 


way 
She was 


she remained exotic, seductive. 
feminine to her fingertips. 

So when the firelight ruddied her cheeks, 
and the still, breathless, August night 
dropped its sable curtains, he bent toward 
her, and drew her still face close to his own. 

Just once their lips met. Firegthat had 
no kinship with the red blaze of the spruce 
log — through Cornish's veins. The 


girl's lids lowered, and for a brief second 
she swam drowsily through warm waves. 
Then her eyes opened vividly, and she 
withdrew from his arms. 

““We don't dare do it, Andy,”’ she told 
him solemnly. 

She was obviously sincere. She spoke 
with an odd intensity that startled him, 
and made him drop his arms. “Why nor? 
Here we are, cut off from the world, and 
God knows whether we'll ever get out 
again—"" 

“That's just it. We are cut off from the 
world.’’ She spoke brokenly. “‘It would 
be easy to take the line of least resistance 
. So easy, when everything is against 
us, and there is nothing to hold us to the 
line aw 


‘““IQUT why not take what happiness we 

can? For all we know, we may not 
be alive a month from now, and this is our 
only chance. If we don't survive, it won't 
matter. If we do, we'll belong to each 
other anyway. 

“Why not make our vows to each other 
—just as sacred vows as a man and a wo- 
man can take, no matter how they're 
situated. Then we can have each other for 
as long a time—or as short—as we may 
live.” 

“Andy, I appreciate every word of 
that." Her hand reached and found his, 
but there was no passion in the grasp, onl) 
comradeship and affection. 

“As far as I know, the vows, we could 
make to each other here might be just as 
sacred, just as binding, as vows made be- 
fore an altar. But the world wouldn't 
agree, I'm afraid. The world would judge 
us according to its customs.”’ 

‘But what has the world to do with us? 
We're out of it. We've broken all ties 
with civilization—" 

“But we haven't. We're simply stranded 
here temporarily. We don't intend to stay 
here. All our plans and hopes are for es- 
cape; all our work is to get ready for travel, 
instead of building a home. If we really 
had broken all ties with civilization, | 
might marry you, here, tonight. If I be 
lieved we would never get out—that we'd 
die, here, in a few weeks, of hunger and 
cold—I might consent. 

“But I think we're going to escape. 
Sooner or later we'll have to face a civiliza- 
tion that pays no attention to individual 
circumstances. It will be the same civili 
zation that we left yesterday—Good Heav- 
ens, was it only yesterday?—and it won't 
be any different because we've lost track 
of it for a few weeks. Andy, that civiliza- 
tion is far away, but it reaches clear here. 
Its hold is on us yet." 

‘But it would be our own affair—"’ 

“Not entirely. Society in general 
wouldn't admit that point. Since we've 
got to face civilization again, we've got to 
continue to play its game. And that 
means—you can't break your word."’ 

“IT don’t understand—"’ 

‘Even if there were no other factors to 
restrain you, still you couldn't break 
your word. That may sound quixotic to 
you, but there's a great point involved 
that doesn’t appear on the surface 
Or perhaps I’m just superstitious about it 

What was the agreement you made 
with Jim Burgess?”’ 

“Good Lord! My bet.” 

“You agreed, that if you failed to make 
good out here, you would ‘never marry, or 
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to marry, Dorothy Halbert.’ If we 
going to stay here always, it wouldn't 
But if you expect to face civiliza- 
where gentlemen have to pay their 
regardless of circumstances—pay 
ven more strictly than their honest 
you can't hedge, you can’t back 


If you win it—well, to the victor be- 
s the spoils, such as they are. If you 
t me as much as you say you do, that 
mise of the future will make you fight 
the harder to save me, and to save your- 


[' YOU lose the fight here, you lose me. 


And this was the crux of the matter. 
was trying to bribe him with all that 
had to offer—herself. She was holding 

¢ to him a golden promise, such as wo- 

n have ever held out to men for their 
n purpose. She was playing a woman's 
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Lonely Man in Town 
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this was all a stall anyway. I'll fix 
Vivian Greenhack for this. It looks to 
me like a frame-up. Well, I'll let you 
know I can take care of myself."’ 

‘Please don’t go,’ pleaded Norman. 
Honestly I'm sorry. I wish I could make 
you believe me. Listen— When I saw you 
lying there you looked so sweet, so beauti- 
ful, so tempting that I just couldn't help 
myself. Please believe me.”’ 


E WAS so honest, so distressed, so 
thoroughly in earnest that the girl 
looked at him as at a curiosity. 

“IT don't believe a darn word of it,"’ she 
said. ‘‘But if you promise not to paw me 
igain I'll stick around.” 

You can trust me,"’ promised Norman. 

Oh, what's the difference. The trouble 
is you men don’t use any sense. Can't you 
give a girl a chance? Do you think she 
likes to be kissed and pawed over by every 
trange man she meets as soon as she meets 
him?” 

I fell for you,"’ said Norman, “‘like a 
ton of bricks. The minute I saw you it 
just seemed like an electric spark.” 

‘You speak your piece pretty,’ she said. 

Well, we'll forget it."" And more amaz- 
ing than anything that ever had happened 
to him in his entire life she bent over and 
kissed him—even as he had kissed her. 

Then, before he could recover she caught 
his hand and said, ‘‘Now that squares it. I 
didn’t mean to be so snooty— Say, what 
did you say your name was?” 

‘“Norman.”’ 

“All right, Norm 
drink in that bottle?" 

There was. She drank it, and smoked a 
cigarette. There was silence between them 

the silence of perfect accord. 

Say," she said presently, ‘I'm not go- 
ing home tonight. I've got to be on the 
job at eight o'clock in the morning, and I 
live way out at Far Rockaway. Even if I 
catch the milk train at two a.m., I'd 
meet myself coming back. Will it be all 
right for me to make a telephone call?" 

“Sure.” 

Norman was in a chair next to the table 
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Is there another 


game of self-preservation; yet which in the | 
end would preserve him, too, because it 
would bring out the most and the best that 
was in him 

She was true to her sex. 


“CO I won't go into your arms again, 
Andy,’ she told him at last. ‘‘It 
would only tempt us both. Not until you 
save me—through saving yourself—will I 
kiss you again. 
“Your bet with Jim Burgess is still in 
force.”” 


There are few sounds more appalling than 
the song of the arrow. The shaft, itself, in- | 
spires a primal terror. This was the first sign 
of human beings that Cornish and Dorothy had 
known in this vast wilderness and— But 
follow this new and thrilling serial of the 
outdoors by Edison Marshall, in the January 
New McCcure’s. 





where the telephone was. ‘‘Sit here,"” he | 
said, starting to rise. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself,’ she said. And 
she sat on the arm of the chair as she took | 
up the telephone. And as she waited for | 
her number she let her fingers trickle | 
through his thinning hair. And _ she 
patted his cheek, gently, lightly. 

“Hello, hello dear,’’ her voice was dul- 
cet as she spoke into the telephone. “‘This 
is Judy. How are you dear? ... I'm 
pretty good . . . But listen, dear, I’ve got 
to be at work again at eight in the morn- 
ing Don't you think I'd better stay 
in town for the night? . . . Yes, at the 
Martha Washington, of course. . . . Yes, | 
just got away. First chance I've had to | 
call you, dear. Now? I'm going to have | 
dinner with Mr. Slocomb. . . . (He's my | 
boss, She whispered to Norman.) Yes... 
He's got a couple of buyers with him. 

“Don't be sil. Of course not! Don’t be 
sil. Oh, you silly boy. It’s not a man. 
It’s those two old women from Glovers- 
ville. Oh, old Miss Pasternack and her 
other old maid sister. Honest to goodness! 
Well, call me at the Martha Washington 
and ask if I'm not registered. Oh, don't be 
redick. You silly boy. Have a nice rest. 
And here's a kiss for you. Gu-bye. 

‘*Phew,"’ she said, when she'd hung up 
the receiver. 

“Your boy friend, jealous?’ asked Nor- 
man. 

‘Boy friend?’’ she laughed. “That's my 
husband.” 

Norman King suddenly felt a bit sick. 





This girl, of course she must be more than 
the seventeen years he had credited her 
with, sitting there, petting him, and at the | 
same time talking to her husband on the | 
phone, talking in honeyed tones, lying | 
without a tremor in her voice, going | 
blithely about the business of deception. 


OW could a girl do such a thing? By | 
what code did she square her con-| 
science with her actions? What thoughts, 
if any, were there in the brain behind those | 
cold blue eyes? 
Aloud he said: 
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I'd never thought you were married 


Why, you're no more than a child. How 
id are you—Judy?”’ 

Nineteen she said. ‘‘Married two 
years—going on three."’ 


he said. “‘Married two 
How did you ever 


Just a child 
veal going on three 
do it? 

e of those things, I guess. Jim's 
We used to dance gece, that 


Well, we just got mar 


a good 7g 


ua cgege 


boy could dance! 


Do you—love him? 
Say, what are you 


a lawyer? Ask me 
something! 


Now what could he sav? What business 


did he have quizzing this girl? Yet 

I don’t mean to be inquisitive,’ he 
said But—I like you, Judy. I like you 
very much And because I like you, I'm 


interested 


me, do you love him? 
There she was sitting on the couch again, 


in vou. Please believe me. Tell 


calm, smoking a cigarette, her long slim 
legs crossed \ passion-flower A cold 
passionless passion-flower! 

Listen,’ she said Love is bunk. Get 
me? Bunk! I used to believe in fairies and 
Santa Claus. I used to believe in love. But 
ics all bunk Do vou think I'd've got 
married if | hadn't been in love? Love! 
Sav, vou don't know what love is! I was 
so crazy about that boy tt took my breath 


him on the street 
of had to marry me, see; I 
But he wanted to 


away just to se 
He vouldn't 
ibout*him 


was Crazy 
get married He was crazy too, I guess 
Just a couple of crazy kids He was 
twenty. Guess he was afraid that maybe 
I'd fall for somebody else if he didn't 
marry 


Say, mister, are you saving the Scotch 


r leap vear or something? 
ORMAN fixed up another drink for 
her, and one for himself. How curi 
ly inanimate, abstract, her lovely legs 


Gee, I was a funny kid,"’ the girl said 


You oughta seen me keeping house. Sure, 
we had a flat and I was a wow with a 
broom and duster. And I could cook, too 
Regular little love nest I never was so 


happy in my life. Jim didn’t make much 
money, so we couldn't go out like we used 
to. But I didn't mind. Dancing, going 
out on parties, wild stuff like that didn't 
more 

Even when Jim went out evenings, and 
| found he was lying when he said he was 
roing to see his mother, even that didn't 


seem to count any 


seem to matter much. I knew that men 
have to get out 

You mean he went out—with other 
girls?’’ asked Norman And you weren't 
jealous? 


I don't know about being jealous. I 


suppose I was, in a way But it didn't 
seem to matter, somehow Not then 
You see, by that time I knew I was going 
toh i baby 

Her voice was utterly unemotional 


My God 
startled bv het 


he said, under his breath, 
casual revelation. This 
This blas¢ young flapper. No 
herself. How could he 
go on with this thing? And the way she 
sO matter of fact My 


sweet child 


} 


more than a baby 


said it, so casually 


God, didn't these kids have any feelings 
Ny 
I some reason she became conscious of 
her knees Norman wasn't looking at 


them. But she sat upa bit more primly and 
tried to pull down her tight little skirt to 
cover the exposure. That not being pos- 
sible, she tucked her legs under her and sat 
on them 

Norman tried to simulate her casual 
manner. “Well, well, so you're a mother.” 

“Don't be dumb. Don't be dumb,"’ she 
came back. “‘I said I found I was going 
to have a baby.” 

Oh!" said Norman. ‘‘Oh, I see. You 
didn't—you didn’t want to be a mother.”’ 

“Sweet papa,"’ she said. “‘And they 
shot Lincoln!" 

“Well, say,”’ 


I do now?” 


said Norman. ‘‘What did 


HERE it was. He didn't know how to 
talk to these young girls! 

The girl's face had lost its immobility. 
Her chin quivered “You damned fool,”’ 
she said. She got up and went over to the 
window and oka out. “Gee, I wish 
they'd get back Where'd you say they 
went?” 

She was not alone in wishing for the re- 
turn of Manny Strudel and his lady friend 
Every time Norman heard the clicking of 
an elevator door down the hall his hopes 
rose eagerly. Leaving him alone all this 
time with a strange girl. Of course, he 
couldn't just sit there saying nothing 
doing nothing. He got up and walked 
over to where she stood looking out into 
the night 

There! There!’’ he said 
sorry if I've upset you.” 

Yet he was the one who was upset. This 
young girl was so immeasurably older than 
he was 

God love it,’ 
him, shaking her head 
ture’s little mistakes.” 
was all put on, forced. There were tears 
in her eyes You big you big. . 
you big Fool!’ she said. She walked 
back to the couch, hiding her face so that 
he could not see it. He followed her, like 
a little boy, stood there, waiting for her to 
speak again 

Of course I wanted my baby 
how I wanted my baby.” 


““T'm awfully 


she said. She looked at 
‘Just one of Na- 
Then he saw this 


Oh, God, 


He stood there, shriveling. As if he 
would grow smaller and smaller—then 
shrivel into nothing. She turned and 


looked at him with those clear, hard blue 
eyes. ‘Say, who brought that subject up? 
How'd you get me to talking like this? 
What's the big idea, anyway? This is a 
hell of a fine party . God, I wish I was 
dead r 
It was she who was the little child. She 
might have been his own daughter. He 
took his handkerchief and wiped away 
the tears that had gathered in those cold 
blue eves 
There, there now,"’ he said. ‘‘It can't 
be as bad as all that. Tell me about it. It 
will make you feel better." 
I don't like to talk about it.” 
“TT know.”’ 
You see, Jim—Jim didn’t want the 
baby. He—he was simply furious.”’ 
“Ves” 
And he said I'd have to do something.”’ 
Yes.’ 
“He kept nagging me and nagging me 


and nagging me Until I couldn't 
stand it any longer.” 

‘ Yes * / 

“So I left him—see? . I just went 
away. I was going to have my baby, 


see?’" Judy looked up with tear-wet eyes 

“Vee” 

“Well, I told my mother where I was 
and she told Jim. She didn’t know, you 
see, and she's sort of old-fashioned. Doesn't 
believe in divorces, or wives leaving their 
husbands, or anything like that. So Jim 
found me. I'd gone over to Jersey and 
rented aroom. So we stayed there and Jim 
promised to be good 

‘Well, he was for a week or two. Then 
he began to nag again. Once I thought he 
was going to hit me. He didtry to. He 
was always at it. Nagging nagging 

nagging. I was going crazy. I was 
going to kill him but I didn’t. Then along 
towards the end, one morning at breakfast 
he began again bullying me, nagging 
me. God, it was awful! I couldn't stand 
it any longer. So I picked up a water 
pitcher and threw it at him. 

“T thought I'd killed him but I hadn't 
But it nearly made me crazy to think | 
might have killed him. I was awful nery 
ous, sec? I just couldn't stand it another 
minute. I just couldn't stand thinking of 
his nagging and bullying. I guess I was a 
little out of my mind. When I threw that 
pitcher at him I thought he was dead. | 
picked him up, see. He was heavy. But | 
lifted him up in che bed. I guess you know 
what happened after I did that. Oh God! 
And I did want my baby es 

She was in Norman King’s arms, quiver 
ing, holding on to him. After a long 
pause, he asked one more question. 

‘And then you went back to him!" 

“Sure, why not? What else was there? 
He would have found me. And my mother 
was so old-fashioned like I told you. She 
don't believe in divorce or things like 
that.” 

It seemed that they were there in the 
still silence for a long, long time. Then 
the door rattled and a key turned in the 


lock. Manny Strudel and his lady friend 
came in. The atmosphere of the room 
changed. It became electric with life. The 


air was vibrant, boisterous. Manny Stru 
del’s exuberant personality, his gusto, his 
zest for life lent a new spirit to the room 

a spirit of carnival 

“Hey! Hey! Think we weren't coming 
back?’’ Manny's voice boomed in the place 
The damn bootlegger was being pinched 
just as we got to his dump. So a merry 
time was had by all. Well, how you two 
been making out? Come and give papa a 
kiss, sweetie,’ he called to Judy 

‘Be yourself, Big Boy! Be yourself! 
she ordered. ‘‘Oh, hello,’’ she said to 
Vivian Greenhack. ‘Oh, yes, I know 
you. I make you now. You're the girl 
who passed out at Willy Dragnett’s party.’ 

‘T'm not,’’ said Vivian. 

“All right, have it your way,”’ said 
Judy. ‘Must of been a coupla other fel 
lows."" She opened her small compact, 
daubed a tiny puff to her cheekbones. Nor 
man noticed, as she freshened her lips with 
a lipstick that her hand did not tremble 


HE swayed her body, her feet scarcely 
moving, as she hummed: 


Sometimes I'm happy, 
Sometimes I'm bloo—hoo— 


The grace of her, the youthful loveliness 
She smiled at Manny Strudel. “‘Oh, Big 
Boy, I just bet you can step.”” 

“Can [2 Oh lady, watch papa. Wait 
till I mix one lil’ drink and then we'll all 
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down town to Jimmy Kelly's place.” 
Make that drink snappy,” said Judy 
, half starved. I simply gotta have 
louble O—D!"" 
« way she gravitated so naturally 
irds Manny, leaving Norman standing 
He became uncomfortable—out of 
He might not have been there at 
No one paid any attention to him 
Norman turned to Vivian Greenhack 
glanced, not at him, but right through 
and pretended to busy herself with 
ipstick. But her attention was riveted 
Manny and Judy, who was consciously 
ping Vivian's little playmate away 
her. They were mixing drinks 
That must have been an exciting time 
had at the bootlegger’s,’’ said Norman 
turing On conversation 
Yeah,"’ said Miss Greenhack. She 
tered over and put her arms around 
Manny Strudel, smiling up at him, provoc- 


ively. Then over Manny's shoulders she 
ve Judy a dirty look. ‘“‘Go pick your 
vn horsefeathers,'’ she said. 


Norman King was. very much alone. 
What a bust he was! What a flop! What 
i hot party! And he didn't belong. They 
vere going to Jimmy Kelly's! He had 


always wanted to go there, where the pace 
grew faster as the hours shortened. Go 
there with a girl of his own, not just to 
watch other men with girls. A girl like 
Judy. And there she was, kissing Manny 
Strudel just to make the Greenhack girl 
jealous 

Judy came towards him with two cock 
tails. She held one out to him. 

“Come on, sweetie, get on the outside of 
this."” 

Now her face was slightly flushed. That 
lovely mouth a bit flaccid. Again she was 
the blasé flapper her eyes hard, ex 
pressionless ageless. Nothing at all 
to indicate the emotional turmoil that still 
left him quivering. This child... . 

He suddenly went sick. Perhaps it was 
the liquor. No, it wasn't the liquor. He 
tried to brush away the memory of Judy's 
tear-stained face, but it floated before him 

dizzily there between them 

Norman King pulled his watch from his 
pocket and looked at it. When he spoke, 
his voice was uncertain, shaky 

“All right,’ he said. ‘“‘Just this one 
cocktail. Then I'm going to ask you folks 
to excuse me. I've just time to pack and 
catch the Ereven Firry-rive for home.” 
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Through Hell to Glory 


Continued from page 75 


working pretty hard over the distress of 
Serbia,’ he said soberly 

So he enlisted in the Old First Illinois, 
vhich became the 131st Infantry of the 
Thirty-third Division. He was six feet 
tall and weighed two hundred and seven- 
teen pounds, and had been a hog butcher, 
ind had carried on his back hunks of beef 
veighing five or six hundred pounds 

But he had something else—as was soon 
shown incamp. He was guarding one day 

prisoner who was ‘‘lickered up.’’ The 
risoner, with the cunning of the inebri 
ite, complained of hunger, and Allex, 
sut of human kindness, but against the 
regulations, went out and brought him 
something to eat. As the prisoner, having 
quaffed a glass of water (he needed it 
was setting the glass down, he suddenly 
changed the direction of his gesture, and 
brought the glass crashingly to the top 
of Allex’s crown—and fled, slamming the 
door behind him 

Immediately Allex was after him, 
through the door, without taking the 
trouble to open it, and taking a part of the 
sash with him. The prisoner was fast; 
Allex was not gaining much on him 
Snatching, as he ran, his bayonet out of the 
scabbard, he hurled it at the departing 
back—and just missed 


N HE charged. The prisoner made for 
the streets (the camp was on Cicero 
Avenue in Chicago) and, towed by the 
force of bad habit, for a saloon. Through 
another door—a glass one—this is largely 
a story of glass—Allex went after his 
quarry, and caught him in a corner and 
pounced upon him and started to beat him 
up 
The place was in an uproar; they 
couldn't get the indignant Slav to let go. 
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Officers appeared. “Let him go, let him 
go 

“T will not,’ roared Allex, heartily 
beating on, “he’s my prisoner.’ It 


finally took twelve men to pry him off 
Which may spell something like ten 
acity 


T CAMP LOGAN, Houston, Texas, he 
added once more to his equipment 

skill with the bayonet. He was a fair shot 
at slow firing with the rifle, but failed at 
rapid firing. Not so with the bayonet 
In this he had three instructors—Ameri 
can, British and French 

He didn't like the Englishman, but the 
Frenchman one day taught him an extra 
trick Allex, when we were wandering 
together in Chicago, described it to me 
minutely, but I am afraid I did not get it 
quite straight As I remember, you 
stepped back quick, then to the left, 
heeled your gun at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and your opponent obligingly 
spitted himself on the point thus offered 

Well, when came the bayonet tests 
you charge out of the trench, run up a wall 
six feet high, jump down, stab a sand-bag 
as you pass, run, jump a trench, sticking 
your long point into a second dummy on 
the fly, extricating it, jump an obstacle 
four feet high, barbed-wired, and with 
long point, short point, jab, pass on, then 
lie down and fire five shots—Big Jake 
broke the English record of forty-two 
seconds by a full four seconds 

The day afterward, he sprained his 
ankle, which made him a little heavy on 
his feet, and at bayonet practice the British 
instructor derided him ‘You're going 
about like an old woman,” he said 
Upon which Angelko Allex Mandushich 
challenged him to a tilt that would prove 
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indeed he was an old woman 

To it they immediately went before a 
delighted gallery Bang, bang, bang, 
slither, they parried and thrust, not quite 
all in fun. And suddenly Allex Mandu- 
shich slipped over the French trick. The 
instructor stopped himself just in time, 
Allex’s point right at his chest 


whether 


: HI like it a little 
bit, But that is no 
way to speak of one of our late allies 
In May, 1918, the division landed in 
France and within twenty days was with 
the British Fourth Army in front of 
Amiens, which had nearly been taken by 
the Germans in their great March drive 
[here Jake Allex took part in a night 
patrol. An Australian officer one evening 
stuck his head into Allex’s dugout and 
said, ‘‘We're going into No Man's Land 
after a machine gun. Any of you Yanks 
want to go with us?” 
I'll go,"’ said Yank Angelko Allex 
Mandushich 
Out into the darkness the small party 
Allex following the Australian 
close. Rockets would go up and they'd 
freeze to immobility along the ground. 
Darkness would return, and they'd crawl 
forward. The Australian seemed to have 
cat's eyes; he seemed to know where he 


Britisher didn't 
now says Allex 


went, 


was going 

Stand fast,"’ he finally said 

He peered ahead carefully; then Allex 
saw him take a pin out of a bomb, throw 
it carefully, then the pin out of another 
bomb, and throw that with care. There 
were two big explosions up ahead. ‘That 
did it,’ said the Australian 

They stole forward again, and Allex 
an overturned and wrecked machine 
a still torn form; the rest of the 


Saw 
run by 
crew had fled 

That little lesson should also be added, 
perhaps to the sum of the equipment which 
later was to go into the winning of a medal 
added to hog slaughtering, and 
carrying five-hundred pound hunks of 
meat, and bayonet practice, and recaptur 
ing of recalcitrant prisoners 

On the fourth of July, the Fourth Aus 
tralian Division attacked to take the vil- 
lage of Hamel, a few miles east of Amiens, 
and four companies of the Thirty-third 
Division were chosen to fight with it 
Big Jake’s company, however, was not 
‘That hurt my 
“On 


of honor; 


the chosen ones 
Big Allex now says of this 
too!” 


one oft 
feclings, 
the Fourth of July, 

But he was to get his chance soon. The 
war by this time had turned. Down there 
on the Marne, Foch, making use freely of 
the embattled Americans, had wiped out 
the salient, like a poignard point against 
the ribs of Paris. Swiftly now followed 
his second blow 

On August the ninth, the British army 
almost destroyed in March, reorganized 
now—swept forward in the second allied 
attack—that which Ludendorff later was 
to call Imperial Germany's black day 
And with the Fifty-eighth British Divi 
sion went the 131st Regiment of the Thir- 
ty-third American Division—Big Jake's 
regiment 

The time had now come when surprise 
and speed came before careful preparation: 
Foch, feeling the colossus beginning to 
shake, was extemporizing with both 
hands At three weeks before, 
our Second had just barely 


110 


So1ssons, 


Division 


reached by incredible forced marches their 
jumping-off place at the jumping-off time. 

This was now to happen to the 131st 
Regiment of the Thirty-third. All night 
it marched. When dawn came it was still 
marching. The day swept over them as 
they still tramped—a furnace of a day 
under a copper sky. Big Jake Allex re- 
members that march well. ‘“‘It was as 
hard a hike as I remember,’ he says. 
‘The hardest night and day I ever spent 
in my life. A hot day, a long hike: fel- 
lows dropped, faces turned blue, eyes 
stood out like fried eggs.”’ 

The time of the attack had been fixed for 
half-past five in the afternoon. All day 
the regiment hiked, and then, when af- 
ternoon was well under way, it began to 
look as if even this tremendous effort was 
failing, as if the regiment were going to be 
late for its rendezvous 

Double time was called: the regiment 
started to run. For the last four miles it 
double timed most of the way, stepping 
over British and German dead. On the 
run bayonets were fixed, formation by 
single file taken; on the run the regiment 
deployed, and, deployed, reached the 
jumping-off place. “‘What shall we do 
with our packs?’’ yelled a dough-boy. 
“Throw them away,’ yelled another; and 
plump, ase plump went all the packs 
to the groun 

For a few minutes they were at a stand- 
still, awaiting the zero hour. The regi- 
ment was between two British brigades 
The orders had been extemporized, there 
had been no detailed reconnaissance. The 
objective for the night, with a large pro- 
gram to follow, was Chi illy Ridge, two 
thousand yards away But all the men 
waiting there could see was a small abrupt 
rise fifty yards ahead of their noses 
with mystery behind 

At five-thirty of this hot afternoon, still 
breathless from their getting there, they 
swept up in assault. Allex, a corporal, but 
this day acting as sergeant, was right 
guide of his platoon of seven squads; 
Sergeant Brecky was to the left, Sergeant 
Dorman was platoon leader, and Lieu- 
tenant Pinto, just behind his men, his 
two runners at his sides, was in command. 


HE barrage had gone wrong here. 


There was practically no barrage. The 
men swept up the small hill. At the top 
was a level field for one hundred yards 
And a storm of machine-gun bullets and 
shrapnel 

Across the field the platoon staggered, 
men dropping at every step. Then down 
a gully and up again. Half the platoon 
was already gone, “‘every other man 
knocked off,’’ as Allex tells it. What re- 
mained pushed on. Pushed on ‘‘into some 
situation,’ he says 

The German machine guns seemed to 
have every path and avenue of advance 
swept. The platoon kept on going. Over 
to the left Sergeant Brecky dropped, shot 
through both legs. Over in front, Ser- 
geant Dorman dropped, killed on the spot. 
Then Lieutenant Pinto fell, his left arm 
almost torn off 

Looking around, shaking his head like 
a bull, Big Jake Allex saw that he was now 
the platoon’s ranking man. He leaped 
ahead. “‘Come on,’ he bellowed in the 
battle roar, and raised his hand, and took 
command by plunging on, forwagd. A 
little band of men followed after him—all 


that was left of the platoon now—seven- 
teen men where there had been fifty. 

Before them was another level stretch 
of about three hundred yards. Two men 
from some other company strayed up to 
Allex’s side. They had gone about seven- 
ty-five yards when a shell struck square 
upon the two strangers. And a lump of 
clay, taking Allex in the flank, felled him 
to earth, unconscious, blood spouting 
out of his nose, mouth and ears. 

He came to himself a moment later with 
a feel of cold water sprinkled upon him 
sparingly from a canteen. ‘‘Don't waste 
water on the dead,’ said a remonstrating 
voice which Allex in his daze recognized 
as that of Corporal Mrozek, a Pole who 
had enlisted with him from Chicago 


“ ELL, the Serb is gone,"’ another 
voice announced. 

Allex turned over, got up on one knee, 
then the rest of the way. ‘‘Come on, | 
ain't dead,"’ he said, and the platoon went 
on in the buzz of bullets, the bursting of 
shells. And suddenly plumped into a 
trench full of the enemy. 

“We were seventeen,"’ says Allex, ‘and 
they were fifty. But we had gone mad 
with our many losses. We shot, we 
bombed, we bayoneted; we mopped up 
the whole works, we didn’t leave any 
thing behind.” 

Only one man had been lost in this 
The surviving sixteen went on. Up to this 
time the hail of machine-gun bullets had 
been coming from barrages of guns within 
the German positions. 

Now the sixteen suddenly came in front 
of a hidden nest quite near. From its 
cover, not more than a hundred yards 
away, it was spitting spitefully; the earth 
before the platoon was alive in little 
volcanic spurtings, richochés wailed by 
their ears: there was no passing here 
Down plumped everyone, squirming into 
hollows of the ground—and once down 
there was no getting up again. The 
platoon had come to a aed stop 

*“We were in a hell of a fix,’’ Jake Allex 
said to me ten years later. 

“Why?” I said. 

He looked at me as if I were a madman 
‘Why the units to the right and the left 
would be sweeping ahead! They'd be 
enfiladed! They'd be stopped! The whole 
advance would be stopped!"’ 

The head of Angelko Mandushich, 
descendant of Serbian warriors, Chicago 
hog butcher, set itself to work. Crawling 
about, he determined just about in what 
clump of rocks and behind what bushes 
the machine gun probably lay. 

Then he called two of his men. One 
he sent on a wide circle to the right, the 
other on a wide circle to the left, with 
orders, once they had reached a position 
even with the machine-gun nest, to pour 
ten rounds into it, or as close as they could 
from either side. 

Having thus arranged to give the ma- 
chine-gun crew some diversion, something 
with which to lift a little the single-minded 
concentration with which they were 
sprinkling the area before them, Allex 
Mandushich, Big Jake himself got under 
way 

“But why?” 
with my why. 

This time his eyes almost stuck out at 
my stupidity. ‘But I told you,”’ he 
chided. ‘Those units to the right, to the 
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fr—they'd get into trouble—everything 
wuld be stopped. No—"’ he made a ges- 
- with his hand, dismissing the subject 
it had to be done, that’s all.” 

Big Jake himself then got under way. 

¢ circling to the right, not circling to 

left, but by the shortest line between 

) points—straight ahead toward the 

itting machine gun. 

It was ticklish work. The distance 
vas about one hundred yards; he carried 
is rifle, with bayonet fixed, his automatic 

n its holster) and three grenades (in his 
pockets). It was mostly, it was all, crawl- 
At first there was a shallow and inter- 
mittent communication trench, just about 
leep enough to keep his back from show- 
ing. Then this pinched out, and he went 
on along the bottom of a little ravine, 
low, nikiee from rock to rock, from bush 
to bush, infinitely careful to keep his 
sinister approach undivined. 

On he crawled, warily, undetected. 
Finally he could see the slight crescent- 
shaped rise of the »parapet of the trench 
within which lurked the machine gun. 
Ahead of him, but about thirty yards on 
his side of the nest, there was a little bush. 
He made for that, slowly, like a worm. 
And finally reached it—thirty yards from 
the gun—still undetected. 

He laid his gun down before him, he laid 
the three grenades in a row before him. 
In the machine-gun trench there seemed 
to be some sort of agitation. ‘‘The jerries 
seemed excited.’’ Had they seen him? 
Were they sensing his approach? Perhaps 
they knew he was there. Perhaps he was 
advancing into a cunning trap. 

From the right, from the left came the 
sound of rifle shots. His two men, in 
sition, were firing their ten rounds. The 
moment had come. 


OW, it might be said that the charg- 

ing of a machine-gun nest is no child's 
play. That once started, it is something 
that must be carried on with no hesitation. 
With the utmost speed, resolution, and 
ruthlessness. 

That, with the first gestures made, 
one has begun a lightning chain of accel- 
erated movements which must not be 
broken by the smallest wavering, or 
softened by the least delicacy. Allex had 
now come to the instant when he must 
make that first gesture. 

‘I came near not doing it,’’ he told me 
ten years later. “I had a moment of 
doubt. Sweat was in my eyes, my heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer, my ears 
were roaring.” 

‘Then I said to myself: “Yes, by God, 
I'm going to do it!" * 

And—he did it. 

He took the pin out of the first grenade, 
he hurled the grenade. Thirty yards it 
went, and exactly into the center of the 
machine-gun nest. He snatched the pin 
out of the second grenade and threw that. 
This time he was not so successful. The 
bomb hit the parados of the trench. 

In a way the moral effect was even 
greater—the tremendous explosion, un- 
muffled, in the open; the geyser of smoke 
and earth; “‘it huddled them,”’ he says 
now. Then he threw the third, which 
like the first lit into the very core of the 
position. 

Now was the moment to follow vigor 
with vigor. Picking up his rifle, bayonet 
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fixed; Angelko Allex Mandushich charged 
after his bombs. It takes a few seconds for 
a grenade to explode; he was half way 
there as the third grenade roared in the | 
trench’s close confines. 

And then he was on the parapet, the | 
overturned gun at his feet, a swarm of men | 
at his feet. Three were dead; the rest, 
like buzzing bees, were huddled up to- 
gether into a corner of the trench. 

Then into that huddle Angelko Allex 
Mandushich set to work with his long 
bayonet—Angelko Mandushich, he who 
had worked once in the slaughter house, | 
he of the back made strong with carrying 
a hunks of beef; Big Jake, six 
oot tall, two hundred pounds in heft, 
shot putter, pole vaulter, world’s record 
holder for third place in the high jump; | 
he of the bayonet school; Angelko Man- 
dushich, son of Serbian warriors, for cen- 
turies baiters of the Turk. 

Down and down and down and down, 
and down again, into the huddle went his 
terrible point, backed by his terrible 
weight and his terrible strength. ‘‘I 
was getting into the soft parts,"’ he says 
now. ‘You know—in the soft parts."’ 
Four times he sank his long steel into 
soft parts. But on the fifth prod, he 
struck something else. “It must have 
been his hip bone,"’ he says now. “He 
squirmed as I struck and my bayonet went 
against the hip bone; that broke the 
bayonet." 

His bayonet broken, Allex now reversed 
his gun and brought the butt down upon 
the huddle like a great hammer. But by 
this time the boy he had sent to the right, | 
the boy he had sent to the left, had run} 
up; the — had swept up. i 
in a circle behind Big Allex they looke 
almost awesomely down into the gory 
nest. 

One man had done that. Three bodies 
lay there, torn by bombs; four bodies lay 
there, pierced by bayonet; one body lay 
there, with head bashed in by butt of 





gun. And about the heap, fifteen “moeoe§ 
ers, pale and shaken, were weakly kamer- 
ading. 


‘And then,"’ says Allex,’ ‘for the first time 
I thought of my automatic. There it was 
along my leg in its holster. I had forgot- 
ten all about my automatic!" 


HE platoon swept on. That night the 

regiment swarmed over Chipilly Ridge, 
its objective. The next day it charged | 
forward again, and the next day, and the | 
next day and the next day. 

Nor was this to be all for Allex. He} 
was still to see St. Mihiel and the Argonne: | 
four battle clasps are on the ribbon of his | 
Victory Medal. But this is how he got his 

| 





Congressional Medal of Honor. In his 
first battle—in a hurry. 

And now? 

Well, I found Angelko Allex Man- 
dushich, war hero, at the William Hale 
Thompson municipal pump-house, in Chi- 
cago, foreman of a gang of men laying 
down concrete. He stands there above 
them with legs apart, as if straddling a | 
trench, his old worn flapping hat at a| 
truculent angle on his head. 

He is an enormous man; he weighs two | 
hundred and sixty-eight solid pounds. | 
And a magnificent eater. In every gastro- 
nomical encounter I had with him, he} 
bested me easily three to one. 

And a still more superb beer quaffer is he. 
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When the stein has been passed across the 
polished bar to Allex Mandushich, you 
need not watch him to know when he has 
drunk. You can turn your back on him 
In a moment you hear a little hiss, like 
steam escaping from a heated machine 
gun and then the glass bangs back to the 


mahogany, empty—and asking for more 
He is very much Americanized, but 
underneath still lurks the Slav tempera- 
ment—eddies of gaiety and of melan- 
choly With a few glasses he is apt to 


burst into American songs, and 
then if you insist, fine old Serb hymns 
and he has a full deep resonant baritone 
voice and a true ear—it’s somewhat of a 
tragedy that no operatic impresario ever 
caught him, when it was still time 


song 


HEN in the midst of joy and song, he 
will sigh big, and speak of his trouble, 

of his inextricable situation 

He had a big moment after the war. As, 
at the head of his platoon, he marched 
down Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, with 
the returned Thirty-third Division on the 
third of June, 1919, Mrs. Morris, wife of 
the owner of the packing house where he 
had worked before the war, ran out and 
placed about his shoulders a great floral 
Ww reath 

The next day Mr. Morris made him 
lieutenant in the private police. There 
followed a period of intoxicating glory. 
Much was being made of him 

He was young, he was strong, he 
was famous: I have no doubt that the 
gentle sex showed a special appreciation 
of this enormous man with his halo of 


deeds of an almost ferocious bravery. 

But soon news began to come from war- 
ravaged Serbia where were his wife and 
his child, his parents, his grandparents. 
The farm had been sacked; they were poor, 
they were starving. Allex Mandushich 
decided he must go back 

Again the Morris packing firm did the 
handsome thing. A thousand dollars 
was given him, and he was told that his 
job as lieutenant in the private police 
would be held for him till he returned. 
So he sailed away happily. What he 
found on the farm of far Serbia tallied well 
with the descriptions in the letters. 
Successive invasions had passed over and 
through it. Gone were the cow, the oxen, 
the sheep, the goats, the fowl; bare the 
house of all furniture, the sheds of plows. 

The thousand dollars went fast buying 
new stock, new tools. His allotment pay, 
coming as he was broke, went the same 
way. Then the obvious thing to do was 
to return to America, where he could be 
lieutenant of the Morris Private Police, 
with good pay. So he returned 

To meet disaster. The Morris Packing 
Company had sold out meanwhile to the 
Armours. When Jake Allex asked for the 
job of lieutenant of police, he was offered 
the rank and pay of private. With a re- 
grettable gesture of pride, he refused. He 
has been a laborer ever since—mining, 
mucking, digging—till a little while ago 
he became foreman of construction in the 
department of public works of the bureau 
of engineering of the city of Chicago. 

He gives you his budget readily. He 
makes nine dollars a day for five and a 
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half days a week. His union dues cost 
him sixteen dollars a year; the Serbian 
Lodge, thirty-six; the American Legion, 
four; the Veterans of Foreign Wars, four- 
twenty; the Legion of Valor, two; the 
Serbian Volunteer Organization of the 
United States, six (poor Allex, he must be 
“ee 
a joiner). 


CCIDENT Insurance costs him thirty- 
four dollars a year. And over in 
Serbia are his wife and two children and 
his parents—and the crops have been bad 
for three years. He cannot get them over 
against that is the quota law, the fact that 
his wife is not very well and might not pass 
the immigration authorities, and the more 
central fact that he hasn't the money. 

So it is that in the midst of song he will 
a and sigh. And, sentimental Slav, 
say: ‘Thus the flower of my life is going, 
willie and childless."’ Then he hits his 
broad forehead with the palm of his hand 
and says, “It’s my fault, my fault. When 
a youth I should have gone to night- 
school! I was a fool, a fool! You see, 
Mr. Hopper, I have no education.” 

Well, he has medals—he showed them 
all to me, in the red bandana in which he 
keeps them wrapped. The Victory Medal 
with four battle clasps, the French Croix 
de Guerre, the French Medaille Militaire, 
the British Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
The Milosh Obilich Gold Medal of Serbia, 
The Karageorgevitch Star of the same 
country, the Montenegrin War Medal, the 
Italian Merito de Guerra. And—the 
Army Congressional Medal of Honor of 
the United States! 


Getting the Most Out of Life 


a force or thought has force—put it as you 
like. It is a stream of little living organi- 
zations that go to and fro. 

Mr. Trine: I think I am gett‘ng at 
what you mean by ‘organizations.’ They 
are really the agencies, the material that 
enable the body, and perhaps the brain, 
to function. Would you call them the 
force of the body? I believe we will 
eventually find that every cell, every atom 
of the body has, if not an actual brain, at 
least an inte ligence, and an organ of in- 
telligence, of its own 

Mr. Forp: I am sure of it; and each 
of them is a body gotten together like our 
own. They have their affinities. When 
thought goes out, some of the energies of 
personality go out with it; these energies 
are around us all the time. We take a 
trip somewhere when we need a change, 
and it does us good. 

Why? Because we leave behind the 
stale entities that are around all the time 
and know us too well. The farther and 
faster we go the more we lose of the en- 
tities that should be shaken off. That is 
why I believe in changes. We leave the 
old behind us, and we become aware of 
new intelligences. 

Mr. Trine: Then you think that little 
intelligences form around one? 

Mr. Forp: Yes, we attract them 
each of us is an intelligence center. 
These living entities become a part of us; 
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Continued from page 21 


and then they work under our direction, 
and according to our character. 

Mr. Trine: That gets us back to a 
question that I wanted to ask a moment 
ago. To me the great fact of the universe 
is the infinite spirit of life that is back of 
all, working in and through all—and 
therefore the life of all. It may be that 
your theory describes the method that 
life uses to form its individuals, or one 
might say, its individual forms of ex- 
pression—whatever there is in existence. 
To me life and being are the same. 

Mr. Forp: Yes, both are the same. 
You cannot have one without the other. 

Mr. Trine: You feel that if thought 
is a force, as we must recognize it is, there 
is such a thing as cultivating it in some 
way—so that we can use it more effect- 
ively than we ordinarily do—say by more 
definite direction of it, by concentration? 

Mr. Forp: Intensify your thought and 
you set up attraction. Concentrate on a 
job, and you attract all the things neces- 
sary to accomplish it. You attract the 
things you give a lot of thought to. I 
have had to quit many jobs and wait— 
because I haven’t spent enough thought 
on them. 

I have had to wait for certain things to 
come around. The right conditions did 
not come for three or four weeks some- 
times—and occasionally it has taken six 
months. You attract what you need by 





putting a lot of thought on it—then all the 
necessary elements or entities come 
round where you can use them. A thing 
will build itself up—if you keep your 
thoughts upon it. Thoughts are ma- 
terials. 

Mr. Trine: I think then perhaps you 
will agree with a statement I once put in 
this form: Thoughts are forces, like 
builds like, and like attracts like—for one 
to determine his thinking, then, is to de- 
termine his life. 

Mr. Forp: I know that like seeks like. 
If you want to get into trouble, think 
about trouble, and you get into it. 

Mr. Trine: And there is then a posi- 
tive and a negative type of thought—A 
positive type that builds and creates, and 
a negative type that weakens and retards, 
or even degenerates? 

Mr. Forp: Well, so far as corrective 
experience is concerned, we sometimes 
get more out of negative types than out of 
the positive. That is, we probably learn 
more from mistakes and from the hard 
things. What we call evil, it seems to me, 
is simply ignorance bumping its head in 
the dark; and every bump is an experi- 
ence, though the price may seem at times 
very heavy. But we get our experience in 
this way—if we are not equipped to get it 
in any other way. Of course, there is a 
better way to get experience. 

Mr. Trine: It was Emerson, 
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ill, who said that evil is merely the good 

the making 

Mr. Forp: There you are. Mistakes 
are a source of experience; and it is the 
essence of experience that we call wisdom. 

Mr. Trine: Perhaps we are here al- 

st solely for experience. 

Mr. Forp: I am sure of it in my own 
mind; and we keep on here until we are 
able to gain all the experience that we 
are intended to get from life on this 
planet. 

Mr. Trine: There is another thing, 
Mr. Ford, something that a friend has 

ld me that you know a great deal about, 
ind that you have a great deal of interest 

It is recreation for young people— 
nd a mighty important thing at this 
particular time, I feel. 

Mr. Forp: I think young people could 
get a lot of recreation out of their work. 

Mr. Trine: Young es oe must have 
recreation of some kind—and if it is the 
right kind all the better for them. If it is 
the wrong kind, they may suffer many 
times from the consequences. 

Mr. Forp: People get experience out 
of everything they do. 

Mr. Trine: Don't you feel that we 
pay far more for mistakes than we need to 

and many times lose a lot in that way? 

Mr. Forp: There may be something in 
that, but almost everyone I have dealt 
with, has had to have experience in his 
own way—to learn. People complain 
against jazz; I don’t know much about 
jazz; but if they need the experience that 
jazz gives they are going to get it. 

Mr. Trine: In regard to dancing— 
needless for me to say that it is your inter- 
est in the old-fashioned dances which is 
bringing them to the fore again, as well as 
the real rich melody of the old music that 
goes with them. Do you feel that you are 
making some progress along that line and 
that something is coming out of it—how 
lo you feel? 

Mr. Forp: Well, that would be mak- 
ing a prophecy. I never prophesy. We 
have about one thousand classes in the 
schools here, and several hundred chil- 
dren attending the dancing classes in 
Dearborn. 

Mr. Trine: That is interesting. 

Mr. Forp: We started it with the idea 
that it would do some good. Middle-aged 
people enjoy it. A great many young 
people also enjoy it—as well as children. 
Our musicians are here every day. They 
are out there in the ballroom now. They 


“Don’t make 


of yourself!” 


cried Bob as I sat down 
at the piano 


T WAS love at first sight when I met Bob’s 

cousin, Helen. Unfortunately, she didn’t feel 
the same way about me. 

“All you need is a little publicity,” Bob insisted, 
when I confided my troubles. “Just leave it to 
me.. 

The very next day he announced that he’d just 
had a long talk with Helen. 

“Believe me, I’ve boosted your stock sky-high!” 
he exulted. 

“How ?” 

“You see, she’s crazy about music. So I con- 
veniently forgot that you can’t play a note and 
told her you are an accomplished pianist!” 

«2. aes 

“Not another word! You're sitting pretty now! 
If you’re asked to play, just say you’ve sprained 
your wrist!” 


I Am Asked to Play the Piano 


That evening we were all gathered around the 
piano. 

“T’ve heard so much about your talent!” cried 
Helen. “Won’t you play something for us?” 

“ves!” “Yes!” “Please” came from all sides. 

With a smile I bowed low and replied 
that it would be a pleasure! 

Bob’s grin changed to amazement. 
his frantic signals, I sat down at the 
as a flash he was at my side. 

“Don’t make a monkey of yourself! 
excitedly. “If Helen ever hears you play, 
everything else I told her is bunk, too!” 

Instead of replying I began the first notes of Irving 
Berlin’s famous “Russian Lullaby.” The tantalizing, 
irresistible strains seemed to throw a spell over the 
guests. I forgot Bob’s astonishment, forgot the glow 
of admiration in Helen’s eyes. On and on I played 
losing myself in my music—until thunderous applause 
shook the room I was the lion of the party! 


Calmly ignoring 
piano. Quick 


” he whispered 
she'll think 


Bob could hardly restrain his curiosity until we 
were safely home. “Why didn’t you tell me you 
knew how to play? When did you learn?” 

Ismiled. “Remember that Free Demonstration 


Lesson in Music I sent for last summer? Well, 
when it came and I saw how easy it was to learn 
without a teacher I sent for the complete course. 
almost before I knew it, I was 








were playing for a little group just a short | 
while ago. 
Mr. Trine: There is another matter | 
that I want to ask you about. Itis a sub-| 
ject which you, no doubt, have given a 
great deal of thought—and have made a| 
notable contribution to—that of bringing 
education more in line with present day 
needs, making it a more real preparation 
for life—as you do in your Trade Schools 
Can you tell me something about them? 
Mr. Forp: The best thing is to go out | 
and see our schools for yourself. I don’t 
claim to know what a perfect education 
would be. We know what we are trying 
todo. We are trying to pick up a boy on 
the street—twelve or fourteen years old— 
and keep him off the human scrap-heap. | 
We pay him when he goes in—pay him 
enough to take care of himself. He be- 





a monkey 


are no tiresome scales—no laborious exercise 
You play simple, familiar melodies by note right 
from the start 


Free Book and 
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comes independent immediately. 
Mr. Trine: How do you manage it?! 
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Mr. Forp: We give him a scholarship 
in the school. The school has been run- 
ning twelve years and we now have about 
twenty-seven hundred boys in attendance. 

Mr. Trine: | think that in addition to 
teaching them the practical things, there 
is a wonderful opportunity in education 
in bringing to the minds of the young the 
methods whereby they get their food, and 
clothing, and other things of necessary 
constant use. Without this teaching and 
contact, we get too far removed from the 
source of practically all of the necessities 
of life 

Mr. Forp: Then, in connection with 
the school we shall have a museum which 
will show the process of building up 
America—at least its domestic and me- 
chanical evolution. 

Mr. Trine: Where will it be? 

Mr. Forp: Right here. 

Mr. Trine: Will the boys go through 
it? 

Mr. Forp: That will be a part of their 
education. 

Mr. Trine: How much of a beginning 
have you made of it? 

Mr. Forp: Most of the material is on 
hand. The building will be a very big 
affair an enlarged replica of Indepen- 
dence Hall. Around it there will be a 
village —a real American village showing 
every phase of American life from the 
earliest times. And all in operation, too. 
I don’t like dead museums. 

Mr. Trine: There is something very 
enticing about it—as well as inspiring 

Mr. Forp: You see there are very few 
of the arts that can be taken up success- 
fully, without getting their background in 
development and history, and our stu- 
dents will be able to get that. It will af- 
ford a very concrete way of teaching— 
visualizing. It’s the only way I know. 
Besides, the farther a boy is able to look 
back, the farther he can look ahead. 

Mr. Trine: How far back will it go? 

Mr. Forp: As far as we can go—back 
to Plymouth and in many necessary in- 
stances, to Europe. 

Mr. Trine: Well—that is all so inter- 
esting to me that I would like to go to 
such a museum and village today. Is it 
your plan to have a real living village, 
people living there, and working? 

Mr. Forp: Yes, everything will be like 
life. I don’t like stationary exhibits. The 
old trades and stores and inns will all be 
in operation in our village. 


Mr. Trine: | have felt for a great 
many years, the same as many others, that 
there should be a more practical or useful 
trend in our present day education—that 
there must come a change in our educa- 
tional methods; for education is now too 


far divorced from life 

When vou think that in addition to the 
work in the common school, three years 
are then required in the academy, or 
junior high, four years in college, and then 


with an additional two, three, or four 
vears in the professional school, for the 
necessary equipment for the immediate 
work in life—it seems like too great a 


waste of time 

It has always seemed to me that a col- 
ege curriculum should be so arranged 
that it gives not only the educational 
training, but also fits a young man or a 
young woman for his or her place in life 
| don't want to be a prophet any more 
than you, but the time will come I am 
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sure, when Latin for example, will be dis- 
continued—Greek has practically gone 
already. 

While Latin still remains, it, also, will 
be done away with except purely as an 
elective. Increasing numbers of studies 
or courses will be brought in, that will con- 
tribute just as great a quota in training, 
in mind discipline—and that will, at the 
same time, be of actual value in life. This 
combination will make for a more useful 
education. But I am sure that the world 
in general is greatly interested in any 
ideas that you have on education. 

Mr. Forp: The object of education, as 
I see it, is not to fill a man’s mind with 
facts; it is to teach him how to use his 
mind in thinki One may fill his head 
with all the facts of all the ages—and his 
head may be just an overloaded fact-box 
when he is through. Great piles of knowl- 
edge in the head are not the same as 
mental activity. A man may be very 
learned in books and yet be very useless; 
and then again a man may be unlearned 
in books and be very useful—very wide 
awake in his mind. 

Education, as I see it, means putting 
the student in possession of the world up- 
to-date, so that when he leaves the school 
he can start in step with humanity— 
abreast of his time. The best that educa- 
tion can do for a man is to put him in pos- 
session of his powers, give him control of 
the tools with which destiny has endowed 
him, and then teach him to think. 

If a young man comes out of college un- 
educated it is his own fault—the same 
would be true if he came out of a canning 
factory uneducated, or a boiler shop, or 
anywhere else. Any place, any work of- 
fers an opportunity for education; but it is 
something the recipient takes— it is not 
something that can be handed to him. 

A man is like a well. There is a lot in 
him, if he can only get it out. The best 
thing a book can do for a man is to make 
him think. All that a school can do for a 
man is to teach him how to think. It isn’t 
what you get out of the book, but what a 
book pulls out of you, that makes it useful. 

Mr. Trine: I think in this you agree 
quite fully with that noted educator—Dr 
Hiram Corson. There is a thought of his 
that has always seemed to me so funda- 
mental in education that I have read it 
many times, and I think I can give it just 
as he uttered it 

“Tt is what man draws up from his sub- 
self which is of prime importance in his 
true education, not what is put into him 
It is the occasional uprising of our sub- 
selves that causes us, at times, to feel that 
we are greater than we know.” 

Mr. Forp: Yes; If a man can hold up 
his own end, he counts for one. If he can 
help ten or a hundred or a thousand other 
men hold up their ends, he counts for 
more. He may be quite rusty on many 
things in the realm of print; but he is a 
learned man just the same. 

When a man is master of his own 
sphere, whatever it may be, he has won 
his degree. The bigger education is 
gained through the discipline of life. 

Mr. Trine: We hear a great deal these 
days, Mr. Ford, as to whether there are 
the opportunities for young people today 

especially young men—that there were 
formerly. Are the same relative ayenues 
of opportunity open for them? Sothe feel 
that the opportunities are not so great to- 





day as they were formerly—some feel thar 
they are greater. 

You have had an unusual opportunity 
for observation—both in your own ex 
perience, and in your contact with many 
thousands of young men. How do you 
feel about it? 

Mr. Forp: There never was a better 
time to be young. These times are richer 
in material for new combinations of 
knowledge, of grit, and power than any 
which this country has seen during the 
past fifty years. 

It is when humanity is solidified, and 
every process is hardened by custom, and 
ways of doing things become set and 
fixed, that it is hard for the young man to 
create something of his own, and get a 
new idea started on its way. But in times 
like these, everybody is hospitable to new 
ideas. 

In pioneer days the man with initiative 
had almost nothing ready to work with. 
There were few people, little material, 
limited fields for development. But what 
a difference now! Here are over a 100- 
000,000 people, inexhaustible resources 
and no limit to expansion. The country 
is new again. 

There never was more to be done; 
there never was a warmer welcome for 
the doer. There was a time when the 
path to distinction and service in this 
country was almost exclusively a profes- 
sional path. There was little or no em- 
phasis laid on the industrial path. 

Today all that is changed. The first 
thing the majority, at least, of American 
boys think of, as a successful career, is 
not some statesman making a speech, but 
some artisan making a useful commodity 

and making it so well and in such 
quantities, that everybody buys and uses 
it. 

Mr. Trine: I see you are coupling 
your beliefs as to present day oppor 
tunities, with your beliefs as to our real 
present day needs—and that is good. 

Mr. Forp: The world is full of ideas 
as to what ought to be done—but of what 
use are ideas, until a man will actually do 
the thing and set it going? You do not 
have to be a statesman to help the world, 
nor a philosopher, nor a poet—you have 
only to think out something and do some- 
thing that will make it easier for the world 
to live. 

We used to encourage boys by saying, 
“You may be President some day.” But 
we only need a few presidents a century 
so such encouragement is foolish,ina way. 
But we can say to a boy you may be the 
man who is to discover a better way of 
housing and feeding the people, or you 
may be the man who is to reform the 
money system. There is so much to be 
done that everyone may look forward to 
having part in a big job. 

Mr. Trine: I feel from what you have 
just said, and from other things before, 
that you feel that service and standardiza- 
tion, or perhaps service through stand- 
ardization, is one of the great needs of our 
time. Not standardization with a lack 
of beauty—for you have a keen sense of 
beauty—but standardization with beau- 
ty; and standardization for the sake of 
effecting great economies in production, 
where with many of our parent methods 
there may be and many times there are, 
gréat and clumsy losses. 

Your ideas of education—education for 
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-—are in some respects, Moreover, not 
like those of William Morris—whose 
sco was: Hand and Brain—in bringing 

iter beauty into the ordinary daily 
and primarily through a greater 
uty in the things in use in the home. 

There is a similarity—and there is a 

ference. One of your fundamental 

is of education at least as is shown in 

Trade School, is the combining of 

ind and brain—or would you say the 
mixing of brain and brawn? 

Mr. Forp: All the arts engage the 
hand. The balanced work-ration in- 
cludes both head and hand. When the 
creative hand-is denied its place in the 
world’s work, life becomes unbalanced. 
One of the reasons the man who is en- 
gaged in hand-work wants some other 
kind of work is this: he fancies that some- 
how hand-work is a little lower than head- 
work. 

Well that formerly was the theory— 
but not any longer. The hand-worker has 
at last come into his own and even mea- 
sured by the financial rewards, he is on a 
higher plane than many a so-called head- 
worker. 

We should not permit a false idea to be- 
little the nobility of hand-work. Why, 
hand-work keeps the world going. 

Mr. Trine: I am glad to hear these 
vords of yours regarding this type of 

ker. As a people we should be more 
een as to the relatively high and im- 
portant place that he, and what we term 
the ordinary laborer, occupies, and de- 
lore that short-sighted, or one could 
truthfully say, that grossly ignorant ten- 
lency on the part of many to look down 
yn the laborer. 

Follow it down, and we will find that 
these are the ones who do the real funda- 
mental work of the world, upon which 
thers are able to build—even vast num- 
bers who are not producers, but sharers of 
the structure brought into existence by 
the labor of these 

And you are quick to recognize the fact 
that there would be no Ford Motor Com- 
pany, were it not for these thousands upon 
thousands who in all their diversified ac- 
tivities labor primarily with their hands. 
These moreover are but representatives of 
that vast number of laborers that I mean 

and who rear the structure that enables 
every other man, woman, and child to 
live. 

Mr. Forp: Yes, no one can do much 
alone. Around here we always say “‘we,” 
not “I.” 

Mr. Trine: Our modern life with its 
increasing activity and speed, and its in- 
creasing needs—or at least supposed needs 

is calling for every help that it can get. 

The pace—primarily in our great centers 

is something terrific; and in many ways 
it is harder for some to keep up. reater 
stamina and courage is constantly re- 
quired. I have said many times and to 
many people during the last two or three 
years, that I believe there is no quality or 
possession that more people today, mght 
down in their hearts feel the con and 
long for more, than that of courage. 

But on the whole humanity is brave. 
And as I touch elbows with my fellows, 
and as I look into their faces on the 
crowded busy streets as we hurry along— 
each of us with his or her own problems— 
I marvel at the bravery, at the will and 
the ability to do and to get along—and 
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that there are so few who falter or fail as 
do. 

To me faith and hope and courage are 
the seme. And courage is nothing more 
nor less than a positive, constructive, 
creative type of thought. It not only 
keeps us going, but it is all the time work- 
ing along the lines we are going. It is a 
building, creating force or material, and 
is constantly, if rightly held, attracting to 
the ideal or the pattern that we see and 
put out, the elements that make it take 
material form. This I think, stated in a 
somewhat different form, is substantially 
the same as you believe. 

Mr. Forp: If there is one thing which 
I would banish from the earth, it is fear. 
We must get rid of fear. I suppose the 
only way to do that is to see that there is 
nothing to fear—nothing in all life to be 
afraid of. 

The difficulty in saying these things is 
that it sounds like advice, but it is fact— 
there is nothing to be afraid of. Who was 
it said—‘Greet the unseen with a cheer?” 
That’s it! 

Mr. Trine: The twenty-fifth of May, 
was the hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the birth of Emerson; and I 
went up from New York to Concord es- 
pecially to be there on that day. 

From there I went over to the Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury but a few miles away, and 
had a very delightful time—the first time 
I had ever been there. It is certainly in- 
teresting the way you have gotten the old 
inn and all of its surroundings in shape 
again. What is your thought or plan in 
connection with it for the future is it 
your primary idea to preserve it for the 
American people? 

Mr. Forp: Yes; that was our reason 
for taking it over—to preserve it. 

Mr. Trine: As we were saying, this 
June marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Ford Motor Company. Is it pos- 
sible to give a brief little sketch, touching 
just the few high points of these twenty- 


five years—the little beginning, the diffi- 
culties, the discouragements, the suc- 
cesses? Everyone knows regarding the 


wonderful growth and the wonderful suc- 
cess. I, the same as a lot of people, would 
be interested in knowing some of the other 
things. 

Mr. Forp: How many times was I 
discouraged? Not once. 

Mr. Trine: That is interesting 

Mr. Forp: I never was any more dis- 
couraged than I am at this minute—not a 
particle. I have never been discouraged. 
I know that I never have had that ailment, 
any more than I had the measles or the 
whooping cough—and I have never had 
any of these diseases. When people talk 
about discouragement I don’t know what 
they mean—lI have never had it. 

Mr. Trine: Then you have no idea 
how it would feel—or how other people 
fecl, when they are discouraged? 

Mr. Forp: I have seen people who 
thought they were discouraged, but it was 
imaginary ; they have gotten over it. 

Mr. Trine: It is truly remarkable, it 
seems to me, to have the chronic type of 
feeling, or experience, that you have 
me 


Mr. Forp: I have it because I feel I 
am here for experience. I know I am 
here for experience—and nothing else 


matters. 
Mr. Trine: You think that if one has 
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hat point of view it does away with the 
feeling of discouragement? 

Mr. Forp: Yes—I do. 

Mr. Trine: If one is not born that 
way, can one acquire that feeling, or per- 
haps I should say, that state of mind? 

Mr. Forp: One can get anything by 
thinking along that line. 

Mr. Trine: But at the very beginning 
of the Ford Motor Company, twenty-five 
years ago ¢ 

Mr. Forp: There were all kinds of ups 
and downs, but no discouragements. 

Mr. Trine: In other words, you knew 
you were coming out all right 


Mr. Forp: I knew that if I worked 








hard enough I would come out. I didn’t 
think that there was any chance of failure. 


Anybody can do anything that he 
imagines. 
Mr. Trine: Well—Yes—I think you 


are right. At the same time I am think- 
ing intently as to whether I can agree with 
you fully—that it is possible for all people 
not at some time to be beset by that 
something that we call discouragement. 
Mr. Forp: Well, yes, it is possible. I 
could quote many men whom I have heard 
speak about discouraged moments or 
times. There are many who have told me 
about their discouragements, but I never 
thought they were really discouraged. 


[SSSc> 





All they needed was a little rest—a litile 
rest would change it all, or a long journey, 
to leave the jaded entities behind. 

I'll have to go now. I wish we could 
continue, but a group of men who have 
come specially from New York have been 
waiting quite a while—and I will have to 
see them now. See you again in the 
morning. 

And glancing again at the clock, Mr 
Ford was out of the door, and quickly 
disappeared down the long corridor of the 
big Experimental Building. 

Such was the conclusion of the conver 
sation. 


The War on Noise 


Dr. Horace Newhart in Minneapolis, Dr 
Douglas McFarlan in Philadelphia, and 
Dr. F. W. Bock in Rochester, making 
similar tests in those cities, confirmed the 
New York 

The conclusion of these and other ear 
specialists is, that there are more than 
2 ' partly deaf school children in 
the United States, chiefly in the large cities, 


results 


* whom only a small proportion have 
been deafened by disease The others 
mounting to ten or twelve per cent of 


the total school population, have had their 
iuditory nerves so impaired by city noises 
that nature has set up the 
suggested by Mr 


Studies of indoor noises have pointed 


protectiy Cc 


deatness Edison 


the way to the protection of office workers 


and others deafening, nerve-im 


pairing racket 


a4 


igainst 
Ina quict outdoor Spot or 
in an echoless, sound-proot room, a whisper 
heard at a distance of thirty-nine 
an ordinary 


can be 
feet, Dr 
itv office the 


Fletcher reports; in 
same whisper can be heard 
mlv fifteen inches 


FFICI 
effect 
imid them than are tactory noises, because 


noises are more serious in their 
upon those obliged to work 
office work calls for a higher degree of 
mental concentration and nervous control 
than most factory operations 

[he quietest room I was ever in 
1 radio-broadcasting studio, 
power-house of the old Ford plant at High 
land Park You could hear your watch 
tick in the presence af the great, silent 
And the noisiest room I was ever 
in was the billing room in the office of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, where six 
ged in recording 


c xcept 


was the 


engines 


hundred typists were eng: 
and tabulating orders 

The noiseless typewriter is almost here 
Millions have been spent upon its develop 
ment, and machines which write almost 
without audible sound are coming into 
reneral use. Fatigue studies of stenogra 
phers using these typewriters, and others, 
ilrernately, have indicated a tremendous 
difference in reserve energy available at the 
nd of the dav's work, in favor of the 
noiseless machines 

In the field of office equipment of all 
there is still room for inventive 

nius in developing silent filing cabinets, 
soundless floors, echoless walls and parti- 


kinds 


wns, slam-proof doors and sound proof 


Continued from page 69 


windows which will admit light and air 
and still exclude city noises Hiram 
Maxim, Junior, of Hartford, inventor of 
the Maxim silencer for firearms, has been 
working for years on the application of the 
silencer principle to ain and has 
achieved remarkable results 

Windows which permit full ventilation 
and complete illumination but permit no 
sound whatever to pass through can be built, 
Mr. Maxim has demonstrated. So far their 
cost is too high for general adoption, but 
the time may come when one can live 
directly over the noisiest street-car line 
without hearing a sound from outside 
even with the windows wide open 

Rich men have spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the effort to build 
sound-proof sleeping rooms The late 
Joseph Pulitzer, Editor of the New York 
World, finally took refuge on his vacht 
on the high seas to escape the city noises 
which tortured his shattered nerves 

Another great journalist, the late E. W 
Scripps, spent most of his life and finally 
lied on his sound-proof yacht Miramar, 
he decks of which were padded with cork 
Guests and crew alike were required to 
wear rubber-soled board; no 
ders were given except in whispers and 
whistle was 


shoes on 
the sound of the bo’'s'n's 
never heard 


| pe AC L. RICE, founder of the Forum, 
also founded the society for the Sup- 
pression of Unnecessary Noises, whose 
efforts were baffled by the introduction of 
the automobile 

Today a sound-proof room perfectly 
ventilated can be built, as any radio- 
broadcasting studio proves. Inside such 
a studio there is no noise, no echo, nothing 
bur the broadcaster's own sounds. One of 
the most effective linings for radio studios 
consists of sheets of a popular composi- 
tion building board made of sugar-cane 
fibers, perforated with tiny holes, which 
has the effect of absorbing all sound- 
waves instead of reflecting them as echoes 

A very high percentage of interior 
noises is due to echoes, research workers in 
this field have found. The study of echoes 
has led investigators to the Swiss Alps, 
where the famous echoes are familiar to 
every tourist, and to the Kootenai Moun- 
tains in northern Idaho, where there is a 
mountain gorge, the rocky sides of which 


will reflect the voice seven times, audibly; 
the sound continuing for nearly five min- 
utes before it becomes too faint to be 
picked up by the human ear. 

The demand for speed and cheapness in 
building construction has made our dwell 
ing-places noisier than those of our grand- 
parents. The hard gypsum and cement 
plasters used, because they dry quickly, are 
perfect echo-producers. Modern sanita- 
tion has put the taboo on carpets, heavy 
upholstery and draperies which in an older 
day used to absorb and break up sound- 
waves so that conversations could be 
carried on in normal tones without the 
disturbing overtones of echoes from walls, 
floors and ceilings. 


HE usefulness of any sort of furnishings 
in silencing a room is easily proved by 
comparing the noisiness of an empty room 
with the comparative silence of one which 
is only partly furnished. And now the 
manufacturers of plaster and other wall- 
finishes are engaged in scientific research 
in the effort to make walls and ceilings 
sound-absorbent instead of sound-reflecting. 
One of the most important and practical 
discoveries has been made by the United 
States Bureau of Standards, and placed at 
the disposal of all makers of plaster. By 
the addition of a cheap and simple chem1- 
cal to the water with which the plaster 
is mixed, tiny bubbles of gas are formed, 
which remain as bubbles even when the 
plaster has been applied to the walls. 

The result is a porous wall, even though 
the quick-setting cements or plaster of 
paris are used in the mortar; ala oe 
wall is a noiseless wall. It absorbs the 
sound-waves instead of reflecting and ap- 
parently magnifying them. 

Sound-proof floors are not only possible 
but are in use in the more expensive a 
of city apartments. There is a profitable 
field for inventors in discovering cheaper 
ways of making floors sound-proof; since 
the march of events is definitely toward the 
era when we shall all be cliff-dwellers, 
living in tiers one above the other to 
heights and densities not now dreamed 
of. : 

The time must come when the city 
apartment dweller can play his phono- 
gtaph or radio ad lib. without disturbing 
any of his neighbors, when the baby cry- 
ing in the next apartment will be inau- 
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ible, when there will no longer be the 
xious period of suspense waiting for the 
in undressing upstairs to drop his other 

x on the floor. That will be the era 

silent transportation, of silenced win- 
»ws, of noiseless industry—except for the 

w kinds of noises which invention may 
|| have in store for us 
Nobody has yet succeeded in muffling 

engine of the airplane, for example. 
rhaps as airplanes multiply the terrors 
noise may become even more unbearable; 
erhaps the electrically-propelled, radio- 
trolled flying machine which Glenn 
urtiss, among others, believes possible, 
nay come along in time to save the world 

ym unanimous insanity. 

Already we are threatened with a new 

vise from aloft, in the voice-amplifying 
device which shouts down from an air- 
lane the command to smoke a certain 
rand of cigarettes. It is said in defense 
of this apparatus that it will be useful in 
war, enabling a general to fly over -his 
irmy and give direct commands to a 
hundred thousand men at once. 

While one group of scientists is working 
toward the suppression of noise, another 
group is trying to make the world noisier 
Not long ago an amplifying device set 
ip on the New York side of the Hudson 
River translated whisper into a shout 
vhich was heard five miles inland in New 
Jersey 

Dr. Fletcher's laboratory I listened, 
by means of microphones and amplifiers, 
to the footsteps of a fly crawling on a pane 
f glass; the noise filled the sound-proofed 
room like the clatter of a horse's hoofs. 
Science has not yet discovered how to hear 
the grass growing, but the noise made by 
earthworms tunneling six feet under- 
ground can readily be heard by compara- 
tively simple sound-magnifying devices! 


ND now they are introducing sound 

into the silent drama! 

Psychologists, nerve specialists, others 
who have investigated, are practically 
unanimous in blaming upon the increasing 
volume of unnecessary noises the growing 
prevalence of nervous disorders, insomnia, 
break-downs, even insanity. It is a com- 
monplace observation that the speed of 


modern life is a killing pace, deadly if 
persisted in without relief 
An English scientist has lately an- 


nounced his belief that it is not the speed 
but the noise of modern city life which 
kills. Noise acts upon most persons’ 
lerves as a stimulant, though an unhea!thy 
me. The craving for jazz, the desire to 
go where the crowd is thickest and the 
noise loudest, are an abnormal manifesta- 
tion, the cumulative effect of living sub- 
merged in noise 

There is literally sound which kills. 
That is one of the very newest discoveries 
f science. Sound-waves vibrating at a 
speed far beyond the range of the human 
ear destroy life, tear living cells to bits, 
disintegrate blood corpuscles 

The normal ear can detect no sound 
above 20,000 vibrations a second; to most 
ears a sound of that pitch produces a sen- 
sation of pain. Experimenting with super- 
sonic waves set up by electric oscillations 
sound-waves which are merely too rapid 
tor the ear to detect—Professor R. W. 
Wood of Johns Hopkins, Professor E 
Newton Harvey of Princeton, and Alfred 
L. Loomis of Tuxedo Park, have made 
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sume very startling discoveries about them. | 


Sound-waves which will sear the flesh 
and set wood afire have been produced; 
fish swimming in a glass vessel have been 
killed by the passage of these super-sonic 
waves through the water 

At 400,000 vibrations a second, plant 
cells are demolished and animal blood 
corpuscles disintegrate. That continuous 
sound vibrations of much lower pitch, 
just within or just beyond the range of 
audibility, can literally destroy nerve fiber 
is regarded as possible. 


HE continuous noise is the one which 

does the most serious damage. Inter- 
mittent noises are more easily tolerated by 
the human mechanism, unless they are 
blended with other intermittent noises into 
a practically continuous din, which is the 
case in the large cities and increasingly so 
in smaller towns 

Two modern improvements in domestic 
equipment had a hard time in overcoming 
the sensitiveness of many persons, espe 
cially women, to continuous noise. Some of 
the early types of oil-burners for heating 
furnaces es ps be withdrawn from the 
market and redesigned because of the ob 
jection to the constant purring of the elec- 
tric motors which drive the oil-spray 
mechanism. One manufacturer of electric 
refrigerating devices was almost bank 
rupt by the number of installations which 
had to be removed because the humming 
sound of the compressor pump was not 
tolerated by housewives. 

We are definitely on our way to a noise 
less world. What sort of a world it will be 
we can only conjecture. It may be, and 
there are scientific observers who believe 
it, that with the conquest of noise there 
will disappear much of the stimulus to 
physical, mental and nervous activity 
which characterizes American city life 
The higher nervous tension in the larger 
cities, these psychologists say, is due to the 
irritation of the nervous system by noise; 
so, too, factory workers are stimulated 
to higher production by being immersed 
in noise 

Fhe analogy is with the brass band, 
whose noise reduces the fatigue of march 
ing, or perhaps with the Scottish bagpipes 
whose value in war is said to be the tortur 
ing effect upon their hearers’ nerves, re- 
sulting in savage attacks upon the enemy 
The suppression of all noise may thus re- 
sult in slowing down 
activity upon which our present industrial 
prosperity is based 

It is more probable, however, that we 
will get more work accomplished with the 
same amount of actual effort, or as much 
with less effort, when the pressure of noise 
upon our nervous systems shall have been 
removed 

Much of the activity of city life today 
is mere lost motion, rushing at high speed 
under the urge of nervous tension without 
achieving results commensurate with the 
energy expended 

It is difficult to work calmly and effec 
tively toward a given end when subways, 
elevated railroads, surface trolleys, trucks 


automobiles, riveting hammers telephone 


bells, typewriters and stock tickers blend 
their jangling voices into one continuous 
shriek of “‘Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 

In the New World, 
of tomorrow, we shall change all that. 


the productive | 


the scientific world | ! 
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~. Cheers and Tears 
io ‘ 


McClure’s 


Some Letters That Have Been Sent Us. 


And Major Politics Also 


Gentlemen 

I have just read, with great interest, T. Howard Kelly's story 
about Major General C. R. Edwards 

Your editorial policies, which permit the publication of bare 
facts and truth, I believe, will help to discourage petty politics 
in our Army and Navy departments, are to be highly recom- 
Very truly yours 

Joun F. CREAMER 


mended 
New York City 


We’re Sorry, Too 

Mr. James R. Quirk 
I can't say “‘bully for you, give us that vigorous man’s 
magazine,’ because right from the shoulder, I think you're all 
wet. I think you'll find anyone in business will go home to his 
fireside and want to pick up a magazine that will take him com- 
pletely away from the business man and his problems 

You see most people really don’t enjoy their business, it means 
only bread and butter to them, and the one who is proud of his 
achievements wants to tell about them, he doesn't want to hear 
about others 

Again I repeat ‘you're all wet.”’ 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Sorry 


Jane O'NEILL 


A General Analysis 

Dear Sirs 

Please allow me to compliment you 

On taking a crack at the fight racket. Though how anyone 
with any claim to intelligence could have taken it seriously, for 
the last few vears, I've never been able to understand 

On puncturing, to some slight degree, the Mantle of Holiness 
which has been draped around the stuffed blouse of Black Jack 
Pershing. He hated the Air Service even more than our Yankee 
Division, and was always trying to take away our meager flying 
pay. That was his privilege. But when he and his gang descend 
to the pitiful cowardice of trying to convince the public that the 
Air Service was the safest branch during the war, that’s going 
roo tar 

On attacking our educational system. But you don't begin low 
enough. I have girls graduating from grammar school who are 
certain of only one geographical and historical fact—that Colum- 
bus discovered America at some vague date. They don't know 
enough arithmetic to clerk in a five and ten cent store, and my 
efforts to teach them to speak something approximating English 
ire in vain, because none of their associates, and few of their 
teachers, make any attempt to do so 

With best wishes for the success of your magazine 
Sincerely yours 

H. P. S. GREENE 


DouGLas, ARIZONA 
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What Have You to Say? 


Hit Between The Eyes 
Dear Jim: 

I never saw such a sudden improvement in a magazine as in the 
New McCiure's. The August issue, take it or leave it, socks 
you right between the well known optics. 

Your opening poem and its illustration nauseate me slightly 
I think repeating your cover as an illustration inside is a bit thick 
and the back of the book has a sadness that only time will remedy 
but judged as a whole it’s good. And best of all, it suggests 
that subsequent issues will be infinitely better 

Sincerely 


New York City Oscar GRAEVE 


From Faraway Lands 

Dear Sirs: 

Will you please accept my subscription to your magazine for 
one year, beginning with the October issue 

I have not had the pleasure of reading your publication in the 
past, as it is not on sale on this side of the Atlantic. But any 
magazine which dares to come out with the real story of -——- — 
is the magazine for me 

Yours very truly 
Frep M. Wren, 

U. S. Immigration Service 


RoTTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


Ideals vs Propaganda 
Gentlemen: 

Last December I ordered two subscriptions to the New 
McCiure’s for the simple reason that Mr. Hoffman was my 
ideal of an independent magazine editor. 

The New McCurure’s that reached my home yesterday is not 
Hoffman's magazine. It is just another pagan propaganda sheet 
for the benefit of those whose only hope or claim for immortality 
rests in their files of newspaper and magazine write-ups which 
can be bought and paid for like any other merchandise. 

If I can get it, | want my money back—if I can’t you can send 
my copy to whatever great personality is canonized month to 
month Very truly yours 


New York City H. L. Haypen, Jr 


Sold at Once 
Dear Comrade: 

The article in reference to the Twenty-sixth Division, appear- 
ing in the October issue of McCiure’s certainly deserves a great 
deal of credit, and the writer wishes to extend his congratula- 
tions. : 

lam looking forward a great deal to the November issue to read 
the balance of your article. 

Also be assured that while the writer has never read Mc- 
Ciure’s in th€ past, yous have procured a constant subscriber 
to that magazine. Sincerely 
Boston, MassACHUSETTS Gero. W. Bent ey, Jr. 
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Lucky Money 


Continued from page 73 


id it was Bill Smith! What did he mean 
y that?”’ 
The man is crazy!’ exclaimed Don Luis. 
If it should be Smith!’’ Molinar’s hard 
hite teeth clicked; then she could hear 
he molars grinding. The man was in the 
srip of some powerful emotion which only 
nystified her further and appeared to amaze 
Don Luis, who cried out queerly: 

What have you to do with Smith, my 
5 yn?" 

If that man lives— If he has fooled 
ne! What have I to do with him?” 
Molinar laughed savagely. ‘You answer 
that question! Do you hear me? It is 
Smith and I know it. You know it, too! 
You were hiding him; you were trying 
to let him escape. Tell me why! Tell me 
where he is!"’ 

Por Dios! It is you, now, who are 
mad!"’ said Don Luis angrily. ‘‘What in- 
terest can you have in such a man? And 
lo you not hear me tell you, I know 
1othing of him?”’ 


E TURNED then to see his daughter 

coming slowly toward them 

Vega?’ he exclaimed in_ surprise. 

You here?”’ 

She took his hand and patted it, noting 
with a chill at her heart how haggard he 
looked, how drawn and set his mouth was. 

We are going to have breakfast to- 
zether, no? There is always something 
here; coffee at least,’’ she said gently. 

You two,"’ continued Don Luis laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘may have a nice little chat to- 
gether, while I go have my cigarita.”’ 

He playfully patted her head, touched up 
the ends of his mustache, made them his 
little bow and stepped jauntily out through 
the open door; snatches of a gaily hummed 
little Spanish song floated back to them 

‘*What do you do here?’’ Molinar asked 
hurriedly. ‘‘When did you come and how? 
Alone, Sefiorita?”’ 

“I came in the middle of the night; 
what time, I do not know. Mr. Rapidan 
was coming and I rode with him 

‘“Rapidan! That—’’ 

She merely regarded him coolly, as from 
a distance, awaiting anything he might 
have to say. 

‘That low-bred ruffian,”’ he concluded 
with but indifferent control. “‘To ride 
with him? But.he is no fitting escort for 
you, Vega!"’ 

‘Shall I not be the one to choose, then?”’ 
she flashed out at him. 

‘| have promised the man a horsewhip- 
ping if nothing else!”’ 

“Who better than you at horsewhip- 
ping?’’ she said scornfully. 

“And you mean to tell me— 

‘Shall I tell you this one thing, Sefior?”’ 
she said sweetly, being stirred strangely 
and beyond her own understanding. “‘I 
have heard the tone you employed just 
now with my father. I think that surely 
he was occupied with other matters, else 
he had not tolerated it. Nor shall I, 
Sefior."’ 

““Sefiorita! Vega, Iam sorry! The man 
angers me. I did not mean—’”’ 

She threw up her head and turned her 
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back on him, going through the house 
toward the kitchen 

No girl ever knew less of breakfast pre- 
paring than Vega Alarcon. 

But, once having said that a thing was 
to be done, she was exactly the person to 
see that it was done. 

Vega ransacked the cupboards; there 
were a few tins left here; haply, peaches 
and pears. She put the cans unopened on 
the table; a man’s work, obviously, to 
open them. She sought high and low, 
hoping to find sugar and milk. There were 
doors under the cupboard shelves; she 
opened them and came upon a couple of 
boxes containing an ample stock of pro- 
visions; everything. There was even 
cheese, not dried out as it would have been 
were this a store left here by her father 
some months ago, but fresh. It had been 
brought here but a few days ago. That 
was strange; her father did not keep a care- 
taker at Casa Primavera. Who, then, had 
been living here? 

It was not a lively breakfast though 
both Alarcon and his daughter strove 
bravely to make it so. Don Luis vowed 
that there never was such coffee, smiling 
at her and meaning to compliment her 

Molinar added nothing to the brightness 
of the morning; he was preoccupied and 
moody 

Vega saw in him a man whose mask had 
slipped 

What if some day she had been borne 
along so far as to marry this man? Not 
because she had ever loved him; merely 
because an Alarcon owed it to the world to 
mate with such as a Molinar! She shud- 
dered 

‘I notice you still limp a little, Don 
Fernando,’ observed Alarcon as_ they 
quitted the table 

“That fall I had,”’ said Molinar. ‘‘It is 
still irksome You, too, Don Luis,” he 
added A very slight limp, no?” 

Alarcon thrust out his left leg, regarding 
the new boot critically 

‘These boots of mine,’ he said thought 
fully. “‘I am afraid that they are not well 
made. I begin to think that my boot- 
maker takes an advantage of me.”’ 


HEN Alarcon, stiff with indigna- 

tion, exclaimed: “‘But you become 
high-handed, Sefior Law!"’ the sheriff 
rapped out at him: “Glad you see it! 
There is just one man in these mountains 
to say what will be done and what won't 
be done. That's Jesse Law.” 

It was when Law had requisitioned 
every horse in the Blue Smokes Moun- 
tains; the three Spanish Hacienda horses, 
Black Diamond, the horses from the Bates 
ranch and the two other ranches to the 
east; even the sheep men’s pack animals 
They were kept in the Bates corral under 
guard; and no man mounted except at 
Law's permission. 

Alarcon stalked off, as pompous as Law 
had ever seen him. The sheriff looked 
after him narrowly. 

Yes," said a drawling voice at his 
shoulder, “‘he limps off the left leg. Well, 
so does Molinar. Wonder if Shorty does? 








EARLE LIEDERMAN—The Muscle Builder 
futhor of “‘Muscle Building,”’ ‘“‘Science of Wrestling 
“Secrets of Strength,”’ ‘“‘Here’s Health,” 
*“‘Endurance,”’ etc 


HOW STRONG ARE YOU? 
Can You Do These Things? 

Lift 200 lbs. or more overhead with one arm? 

bend and break a horseshoe; tear two decks 


of playing cards; bend spikes; chin yourse!f 
with one hand 


CAN you do any of them I can and many 
my pupils can. It is remarkable the thir 
man really can do if he will make up his 

mind to be strong. I have taken men who wer 

ridiculed because of their frail make-up and 
developed them into the strongest men of their 
locality 
I WANT YOU FOR 90 DAYS 
These are the days that call for speed. In 
olden days it took years to develop a strong 
healthy body I can completely transform 

in 90 days Yes, make a complete change it 

your entire physical make-up In 30 days I 

guarantee to increase your biceps one full 

inch I also guarantee to increase 

two inches But I don’t quit there I d 

1 real strong mat I 
will broaden your shoulders leepen your chest, strengther 

your neck I will give you the arms and legs of a 

Hercules vill put an armor plate of muscle over y 

entire body But with me the strong, powerful lungs 

which enrich the blood, puttin t 

being You will be bubbling over with 

vitality 


A DOCTOR WHO TAKES HIS OWN 
MEDICINE 


Many say that any form of exercise is g 
not true I have een men working in the 
mills who literally killed themselves with exercise They 
ruined their hearts or ther ital organs, ruptured then 
elves or killed off what little vitality they possessed 
s a frail weakling myself in search of health and 
strength I spent years in study and research, analyzing 
my own defects to find what I needed After many tests 
and experiments, I discovered a secret f progressive € 
ercising I increased my own arms over six and a haif 
inches, my neck three inches and other parts of my body 
in proportion I decided t become a public benefacto 
and impart this knowledge to others Physicians and the 
highest authorities n physical ulture have tested my 
system and pronounced it to be the surest means 
acquiring perfect manhood Do you crave a strong, we 
proportioned body and the abundance of health that goes 
with it? Are you true to yourself If so, spend a pleasant 
half-hour in learning how to attain it The knowledge is 
yours for the asking 


your chest 


stop till you're a finished athlete 


r new tite into your entire 
strength, pep ar 
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Send for My New 64-page Book 
*“‘“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT”’ 
IT 1S FREE—Den’t Send One Penny—Your name and 
address on a postal will do 
It contains forty-eight full-page photographs of myself 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained 
Some of these came to me a tiful weaklings a 
TI 


me to help them Look them over and marvel 
hook will prove a real inspiration to you For the sake 
of your future health and happiness do not put it off 
Send today—right now before you turn this page 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, 305 Broadway, Dept. 4012, New York City 


l Earle Liederman, Dept. 4012, 305 Broadway, New York City 5 
1 Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE and § 
I 
1 


without any obligation on my part whatever, a copy j 

of your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development I 

i ! 
i Name i 
1 ! 
i Street 1 
. | 

t city State i 
i (Please write or print plainly) 1 
ee, 





Seems to be all the style in these parts!’ 
Law turned to transfer the keen glance 
of his eyes to Rapidan 
You heard what I said to him.”’ 


About horses? That's all right with 
me; I don't need Diamond just now; 
wouldn't take a chance laming him in 


these Blue Smokes rock-piles By the 
you've another of my horses at the 
Bates place; the one Terril rode off from 
Honeycutt’s. But speaking of left-leg 
limps, there’s one more man you'll be 
bound to suspect of the Nacional robbery 
When you come up with him. Name's 
Jim Terril.”’ 


way, 


HAT are you giving me, Rapidan?”’ 
demanded Law sharply 
Just a tip. So you'll be prepared for it 
Of course you'd like to blame Terril for 
anything you can't hang on anybody else. 
He's got a gun wound in his left leg—but 
he got it up here, mixing it with Bates 
and the sheep men.’ 
“What do you know about it?’’ 
All there is to know,’’ Rapidan told 
him coolly 
So you've seen him since that? 
vou know where he ts now? 
What's the good after all of my telling 
you anything, Law? You won't 
unless it just fits in with 


And 


believe 
your slant at 
things 

And Law looked as curiously after him 
is he had after the departing Alarcon 

And though Law knew little of Rapidan 
ind trusted him not at all, vet he did recall 
that Rapidan had sought to stop Shorty's 
flight back there at the Hacienda, and 
ippeared now set on hunting Shorty down 
Good luck to him in thar, if in nothing 
Ise! 

And though Law did not trust all of his 
things, he did feel that 
ilmost to a man they stood with him ina 


issistants in all 


lesire to form a closer acquaintance with 
Shorty Rapidan, certainly, and equally 
certainly Molinar who, though he offered 


interest, hunted the 
cafions and boulder fields indefatigably 

little 
heading 
carried his 


10 reason tor Nis 


Rapidan tollowed the winding 


vath dow the cafon toward 
Primavera He 


rook of his right 


} 
rifle in 
irm; his eves, hid 


rim of his hat, were very 


vatcht Sooner or later he'd jump his 
in up; one never knew when the time 
might come But now he was considering 
lav's k do He had left his little 


yack of food down at the creek near the 
was not thinking alrogether 


t chat 
Vega Alarcon was alone, sitting dis 
She rose and 


piritedly on the door step 
kly at the first sound of his 


When he stood at her side, his lean, 


urd face softening to a quizzical half 
smile, a queer suggestion of tenderness 
nitigating the severer lines of his lips, 

looked searchingly up into his face 
He had bared his head as she turned toward 
him; the evening breeze stirred his dark, 
risp hair softly 

Well [Ic was only when at last her 


ves fell away from his that he 


What do vou see? 


broke the 


Her lashes trembled, then flew upward 


he oked at him She spoke more 
frly though her voice grew even 
I chink that I see a man who stands by 


And I feel I am right, Sefior!’’ 

‘“L hope so. You're thinking about Jim 
Terril now? Well, I haven't double- 
crossed him so far, have I?"’ 

She frowned, not approving the words. 
He chuckled softly 

‘Don't bank heavy on me, after all?”’ 
he added. ‘All right as a friend to Terril 

but a long jump outside your own friend- 
ship! Is that it?’ 

There are times, I think,’ she said in 
utter frankness, ‘“‘when all of us need 
friends.”’ 

You!"’ he exclaimed. And in his turn 
surprised her with the sudden rush of pure 
boyish eagerness in eyes and voice. 

The Alarcons,"’ she replied, striving 
for a quiet dignity which came not with- 
out a flutter in it, “have ever found the 
way to fight their own battles, Sefior. 
Yet— Oh!” 

It was all there, in that little, nearly 
smothered, “‘Oh!"" She was tired and 
nervous. Most of all she was frightened 
She was oppressed and she was very, very 
lonely. She had no one. Her father was 
away all day; when she saw him for a 
moment or two there was that wall be- 
tween them 

There was Molinar; he could not get his 
mask back in place; never, never could he 
quite hide what she had glimpsed twice 
and now would always see. There was 
only herself, groping in the dark 

See here!” said Rapidan emphatically 
You're half dead for sleep 7 the other 
half starved, ['ll bet a man! That's no 
business. I've a pack of food down by the 
creek pT 

There is plenty in the house. I tried to 
make coffee this morning Uf!" 

Her ‘‘Uf!"* set him chuckling again 

I was just on my way to supper. If 
you have plenty, and care to invite me in, 
why, then, I'll make you such a cup of 
coffee as never was! 

That is what papa said of mine 

But she yielded to the strong, heady 
temptation to invite him into Casa Prima- 
She did not want the coffee; she had 
no faintest desire for food, yet 

Will you honor me, Sefor, at a supper 

which you will prepare?” 

Lord cried Rapidan when 
they came to the kitchen. “What a mess 
No wonder you didn't eat.’" He stood his 
rifle in a corner, hung his hat on the end of 
the barrel and looked about him. The 
doors under the cupboard were open; he 
saw the boxes of provisions. His brows 
shot up, as she noted; he was about to ask 
how all this happened to be here but 
thought better of 1t and went to the stove 

The coffee was good and did her good 
She had not thought to eat, but the viands 
tempted and the simple, hastily prepared 
meal feast. She sighed 
once or twice and began to relax 


his friends 


vera 


love us,’ 


was as fine as a 


AM afraid I have been nervous—and 
frightened,"" she smiled at him 
You have done me good, Mr. Rapidan.”’ 


I know He nodded gravely. ‘‘There 
are things in the air. And it was a long 
ride last night, and you need sleep 


Don't you think you'd better clear out of 
all this? Law would let you have a horse 
in the morning and you could go back to 
Spanish Hacienda. This is no place for 
you 

But I am going to stay! 
here and—"’ 


My father is 


“Law might let Don Luis go, too. Th 
two of you can do nothing here.” 

‘““Might?"’ she repeated swiftly. *‘B, 
which you mean also that he might not’ 
That he would keep my father at hand? 

“Why should he?’’ asked Rapidan as 
innocently as he could. ‘‘The sheriff has 
enough men here, I'd say, to do his work.” 

‘But why does he take my father’s horse 
away from him with all the rest?”’ 

‘‘Law has to be careful. He is taking 
no chances of a horse falling into the 
hands of the man he is hunting.”’ 


ri WAS more than that, she knew. The 
sheriff distrusted Alarcon as he dis 
trusted others. 

“You want me to be away,"’ she said, 
looking fixedly at Rapidan. ‘‘So that 
when—something happens, I'll be far from 
it! My father, too, you would have at a 
distance, if possible!-— Oh, what is this 
thing that is going to happen? Tell me, 
Sefior, tell me!"’ 

‘Steady on!'’ he admonished and smiled 
back at her. “You're just getting your 
courage back, you know; don’t let it slip 
you Haven't youever noticed howevery- 
thing always works out all right in the 
end?” 

He went to the stove for a second cup of 
coffee—and to give her a moment alone, 
without his eyes upon her. It was growing 
dark now and he lighted a candle; when he 
left he'd leave behind him all the cheer he 
could in the form of a companionable little 
candle flame. 

Hello!" he said queerly. 
throwing money away?” 

He had taken down a small box from 
the shelf, getting fresh candles; a yellow 
fifty-dollar bank-note, slightly crumpled 
from being caught between the box of 
candles and some tins, caught his eye. He 
brought both candle and money back to 
the table 

“A funny place for it,’’admitted Vega, 
with no very great interest. “My father, 
I suppose. He's so careless with money.”’ 

Rapidan gave it over to her and began 
making a cigarette, dropping tobacco bag 
and papers to the table at his elbow A 
fifty-dollar yellowback—a larder here, 
recently filled—the robbery of the Esper- 
anza paymaster— Barfoot had told him 


““Who's 


“A lot of fifev-dollar bills and small 
change!" 

“Shall I smoke?’’ he asked of her. “‘If 
you mind—"’ 


Not in the least. Please smoke.”’ 

He thanked her and took his coffee and 
cigarette together. He thanked her, too, 
for the meal they had had together, and 
for her kindness in sharing these few mo- 
ments with him. He strove then to talk 
lightly of this and that, to bring into the 
mountain cabin something of an everyday 
commonplace atmosphere; to shake off his 
own graver thoughts and so help to dissi- 
pate hers 

They went together to the front room 
and, as he was going, she put out her hand 
impulsively 

“Good night—and thank 
have done me a lot of good 
than the coffee." 

He went his way, hat in hand and rifle 
tucked under his arm. She watched until 
he disappeared in the darkness, then 
turned back thoughtfully into the candle- 
lighted house. And for the first time in 
many hours her thoughts had been forced 
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from the fearful whirlpool into | 
they had been drawn, and were 
ed upon him. 
liked the way his hand had gripped 
strong and warm and friendly, yet 
no hint of presumption. She had sat 
at table with him, and had forgotten 
he was ‘‘just a wandering nobody.” 
st when she had begun to suspect that 
man was well-bred she did not know; 
she was sure of it now. To be sure he 
ree and easy and not in the least con- 
ional; yet he did not offend 
ere were a few old books in one of the 
She would sit and read until 
r father came in. Strange that he was so | 
meantime she would keep her 
ights busy with a book. 
She was looking over the few volumes | 
the shelf when she heard a quiet step. | 
meone coming into the front room. Her | 
rst thought, rather strangely since she | 
d just been speculating upon her father, 
is that it was Rapidan returning for 
mething 
The footsteps came on, very light yet 
ry quick. She turned, half smiling, her 
indle lifted to throw the light through 
e door into the adjoining room. 
Is it—" 
Her words broke off and she started 
ck with a choking cry of terror. The 
nan in the next room fairly leaped through 
¢ door, kicking it shut behind him. A 
wrt, thick-set man, crouching and tense, 
rifle in his hands lifted and menacing her, 
s hat pulled low, his face hidden by the 
ig faded blue handkerchief tied just under 
The man Shorty! 


rooms 





Ss eves 


LF fcve drew back step by step. The 
candle in her hand was shaking 
vildly, its hot drippings falling unfelt 
pon her fingers. She could not see the 


an's face—but she knew the man! The 
thick, massive body rank with animal 
»wer, crouching, sinister, furtive, mak- 


g the very air electrical with the emana- 
ions of high-charged emotions, was the 
ly of Bill Smith! Bill Smith was not | 
lead—he was here, turning a rifle, short 
ind ugly like himself, upon her breast 
3:11 Smith, alive and desperate Rapidan 
id told the truth; her father—had lied! 
Go ahead,"’ he said in a vibrant, harsh 
vhisper. “Into the kitchen. Slow! I'll 
kill conight, if I have to! 
irl? One screech out of you and you're 


) 


neal 
¢ad 

What—what do you want me to do? 
e whispered back 


Slow. Into the kitchen. Pull down 

the shades and shut the doors. One 
false step and I'll brain you!” 

[am going,’’ she said hastily. “‘I will 


lo what you say.’ 

She was afraid to turn her back on him 
ind so stepped backward through the door, 
ind through the second bedroom and so 
nto the kitchen. Step by step he followed 
er until he came to the kitchen door 
vhere he paused, waiting for her to draw 
the shades and shut the outer door. Then 
he came on into thé kitchen and again 
kicked a door shut behind him 

I'm hungry. You wouldn't know 
vhat that means!’ There was a sneer in 
the harsh whispering voice 

He sat on the edge of a chair by the 
table while she hurried to wait on him 

Who was that man?’’ he mumbled, 
mouth full, ‘‘that was here just now—! 
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New 
Enjoyment 
of Life 
Awaits You! 








Right In Your 
Own Home! 


rg is the great physi- 
cian! City-dwellers return from 
summer vacations tanned, refreshed 
and invigorated by the outdoor 
period with its energy-building Sun 
light benefits 

And scientists and physicians have 
opened vast new realms in the re 


lief, prevention and cure of disease through in 
visible 
“ultra-violet,” which send vitalizing energy decp 
into the body tissues stimulating blood cells, ton 
ing nerve centers, allaying pain—radiant, healing 
energy that 
ments, ills and weaknesses than any other agent 
of science. 

But clouds hide the sun a great part of the 


Sunlight rays called “infra-red” and 


relieves and overcomes more ail- 


time. The city’s haze and smoke shuts out benc 
Easity carried from ficial rays. Clothing prevents their reaching the 
room te room, pleoed body. So scientists discovered a way to duplicate 
muwhere For tonic 4 - s . * : 
treatments of entire body Sunshine with its life-giving rays, for daily 





or local applications, i 


health-building, right in your own home! 


BranSun Ultra-Violet (Sunshine) Projectors 


Even More Beneficial Than Natural Sunlight 


OW wonderful to know you can enjoy 
vacation-time vigor throughout the 
vear! Keep the robust tan of the golf 
} Or enjoy ultra-violet bene- 


course or shore 
fits without tanning—even improving the 
invigorating oun 


skin's lairness These 

Bathsy 10 minutes a day—morning, alter- 
noon or evening—will bring double the en- 
ergy, ambition and reserve strength you've 
ever known! 

Fine for expectant mothers and growing 
children. Wonderful for rickets, and pre 
vention of rickets. Excellent health and bods 
builder for the entire family, all year long 

Ultra-violet rays are very beneficial in the 
treatment of nerve and stomach disorders, 
colds, congestion, blood conditions, 
rheumatism, neuritis, anemias, psoriasis and 


sores, 


Write for New Book all about Sunlight Ther 


other skin affections, hair and scalp, ete 
Branston light therapy specialists have 
been pioneers in the development of ultra 
violet equipment for hospitals, sanitariums, 
clubs, schools, doctors’ offices, beauty par 
lors, etc., as well as for the home. Leading 
scientists, physicians, hospitals, sanitariums, 
use and recommend Sunlight treatment 
Priced Within Easy Reach 
There is a design for every home and pur 
providing the same benefits as the 
larger institutional equipment, combjning 
the energy-giving infra-red and ultra-violet 
rays in even greater proportion than natural 
sunlight ! 
For men, women, children 
Sale—-anyone can operate 


pose, 


Absolutely 


y, also pictures, 


a 
prices and descriptions of BranSun Ulera-Violer Projectors. 


CHAS. A. BRANSTON, Inc. 


307 WASHINGTON STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








True 


Tone SaxOPphone 
Gives You All These: 


Patented Snap-on Pads—the 
greatest improvement for beauty 
of tone—easy to replace—no more 
cementing. Found only on the 
Buescher. Patented Automatic Oc- 
tave Key—al ways positive. Perfect 
scale accuracy—every tone always full, clear, true. 
’ ° on any Buescher S » 
6 Days Trial Roakens, eS Sra Geet. 
ment. You can get any Buescher Instrument on six Pp 
trial, and pay for it on easy terms to suit your convenience. 
Write for details and free literature. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

2591 Buescher Block (468) Elkhart, Indiana 














“DT CAI FE 
ART cApeee 


—thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 
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The man that left that there behind him?" 

That there’’ was Rapidan’s tobacco and 
papers, still on the table. The very sight 
of them steadied her. It was not alone 
that they recalled his quiet forcefulness; 
they put the tingling hope in her that he 
might miss them and return at any moment. 

It was Mr. Rapidan,"’ she answered. 


H' SAID nothing but went on eating; 
like a dog, gulping food down with- 
out chewing 

Get me more food. There's plenty in 
the boxes, under the cupboard Make a 
package of it. There's a canteen hanging 
behind the door; fill it up for me. I'm 
going in a minute. Hurry, can’t you?’’ he 
snarled 

Yes, ves! I'll do what you tell me—”"’ 
So he knew of the provision boxes; of the 
canteen behind the door—he was the one 
who had lived here And her father 
knew! 

You're to get out of my way in a 

I want to be here alone, under- 
And you're not to tell anyone I'm 
I'll kill you if you blab; I'll kill 


that comes 


minute 
st ind? 
here 
any man 
Yes I'll go now [ll not tell 

He leaped forward all without warning 
and caught her by the arm, his other hand 
hing the gun from the table 
Sh!" he whispered in her ear 


Snat 


‘*Some- 


one’s coming now! Be still, or I'll bash 
your brains out 

She could not have uttered a sound then 
had she willed to call out. He came to 


the front door and knocked 

H come back for his makings,"’ the 
masked m whispered, his lips still al 
brushing her ear, his breath stifling 
her Take them to him. Goto the front 
room and give them to him. I'll be close 

One look, one word from 
you, and I'll kill the two of you.” 

She knew full well! She tried to shrink 
but still he held her 


most 


behind vo 


Again Rapidan rapped, more loudly 
now 

Call to him. Say you're coming in a 
minut 

Ju—-just a minute, Mr. Rapidan,”’ 
called Vega 


Get vourself together, you fool,’” came 
igain, with a vicious twist 
If he sees that something s 
guess what it is. And I'll 
Listen; get him out 
And as long as 
you live, keep your mouth shut about me 
Now, go!” 
She opened the door and went from him 
moving ina dream. With 
How could she speak, 


the whisper 
of her arm 

wrong, he'll 
kill the rwo of vou 
of the house right away 
being here 
like one dazed 


slow, lagging steps 


how could she look, and not let Rapidan 
guess everything? If he guessed, he'd 
come leaping in—and the man in the dark 
room, hungering, slavering with blood 


lust, would kill him. Him and, then her 
I'm bringing your tobacco, Mr. Rapi- 
lan,’’ she listened to herself saying. “‘Just 
She stopped and 
made the greatest 
a struggle for mastery 


please 
reathed deep; she 
rgle of her lite 


She heard a board creak just behind her 


he came to the second door 

As sl rreeted Rapidan nervously, she 

| | k pa must be coming any 

yment ‘ Will vou walk a little way 
t hin Not far,’* she added 

tily, stopping a moment at the threshold, 





her voice raised abruptly. ‘‘Just a hundred 
yards, no farther. We'd wait there a 
moment; after a little while, say half an 
hour, if he didn’t come we—we wouldn't 
wait any longer—"’ 

She put the candle down on the eee 
room table, so that turning her face woul 
be inthe shadow. Evensoshe felt Rapidan’s 
eyes bent intently upon her. 

‘‘Here is your tobacco,”’ she said hastily. 
‘And now will you go a little way to meet 
papa?” 

“There is something wrong, Vega! You 
want to get me away from the house—’’ 

She laughed at him, more convincingly 
though it was but a snatch of shaken 
laughter even now. 

“Absurd! Why should I want to do a 
thing like that? But—'’ Then suddenly 
her head went up and she stiffened in her 
bearing toward him. ‘‘I do not think, Mr. 
Rapidan,"’ she said crisply, ‘‘that I have 
ever asked a favor of you before. Nor, in 
the future—"" 

“Will you forgive me, Sefiorita?’’ he in- 
terrupted, and his own manner altered on 
the instant 

They moved away, side by side. Rapi- 
dan knew that his suspicions were wart- 
ranted; she was all excited eagerness to get 
him to come with her away from the cabin 
Well, why should he not favor her? If in 
any small thing in the world he could 
please her, was he not more than glad to 
do it? 

They walked a little way, and Vega 
called a halt. All the while she had the 
feeling that the masked man had followed 
them 

Here—on this log—shall we sit a little 
while and wait, Mr. Rapidan— How fine 
the night is. And the stars; look! And 
up yonder is the one you called your star 
Vega! The Falling Bird!’ Is she in 
danger of falling now, do you think, Mr 
Rapidan?”’ 

She laughed again, almost hysterically, 
and repeated 

Vega—the falling bird!’’ 


E REACHED out toward her and put 
his hand very gently on her arm 

‘Poor girl,’ he said softly. ‘‘Up against 
something pretty stiff, aren't you? And 
tryingtomakeabravestandalone— Why, 
you're shaking like a leaf! Something has 
frightened you; you've stumbled onto 
something that upsets the world, haven't 
you? Something that looks pretty down- 
right ugly. And, all alone, you don’t 
know what to do about it. Well, well, 
there are a lot of things we've got to fight 
out, each one for himself. But if you think 
I can help, if you'll share with me— Why, 
I'd go down to hell for you, Vega Alarcon!" 
She did not resent his hand on her arm; 
nor did she resent when it slipped down 
and caught her own hand and held it tight. 
There was so much of comfort and 
strength and sheer gentle kindness in the 
contact that she felt heartened by it, 
grateful for it. She was alone; terribly 
alone. Her fingers wanted to linger in 
his, really she was again grateful to 

him, and sorry, when he released them 
He was thinking of the new-stocked 
larder and of the fifty-dollar bill; he feared 
she had made some fresh discovery; that 
she had begun to see more and more clearly 
to what so many little things kept pofnting 
If I could tell you, I would There is 

no one else for me to go to now. I 








Listen!'’ and she then broke off sharply 

‘Someone coming down the trail. Your 
father, I suppose.”’ 

She had heard the step and had feared 
it came on from the cabin. She sprang up, 
rigid and anxious. 

“Papa! It is you?” 

‘And no one else, my Little Dove,’’ re- 
turned Don Luis breezily. ‘‘You are alone? 
No; there is someone with you.” 

“It is Mr. Rapidan.’’ She ran to meet 
her father, throwing her arms about his 
neck, casting a wild glance back toward 
the house, then pulling his head down to 
whisper warningly: “You must not go 
to the house! There is someone there!" 


**Eh?”’ muttered Don Luis, taken aback, ° 


stiffening himself as he sensed something 
amiss. ‘“‘Who is it, Vega?” 

“Te is aman in amask;a— The man, 
Shorty, papa! He is desperate. And he 
is—'’ She drew him closer; she whispered 
with trembling lips brushing his ear. ‘He 
is Bill Smith—alive and terrible 

“Sh! Be still," he whispered back 
sternly. And then, ‘Does this man, 
Rapidan, know?" 

“No. No one knows 

“Stay outside with him. Keep him 
from coming near! Move farther off with 
him. And for the love of God, my poor 
little daughter, lock your lips. I am hard 
driven, Vega. Only by doing exactly as I 
say can you, if God is good to us, save me.” 

He went on hastily, erect, purposeful, 
swinging a stick like a cane. As he van- 
ished in the darkness she could still hear 
his footsteps, quick, steady, purposeful 
Then the door closed after him 

When at last Vega said a hushed good 
night—it was only after several candles 
had been lighted in the cabin and the 
kitchen shades were rolled up she went 
with heavy steps to her father. She 
found him alone in the living room, his 
head bowed, his arms folded, his eyes upon 
the dead coals in the rock fireplace. He 
turned slowly at her tread and she ran to 
him. He took her two hands in his and 
stood looking sorrowfully into her eager, 
upturned face 

‘He is gone?’’ she whispered. 

He nodded and sighed 

‘My little Vega. My poor little Vega.”’ 

“Papa! What is it? What is the 
matter?” 


HE look in his eyes frightened her, and 
yet she could make but little of it 

‘*Papa,’’ she whispered in awe, “‘he is 
here yet?”’ 

“Do not be afraid; there is nothing, 
Vega. For your part, you have only to 
forget that he was here at all. You will 
not remember that you saw him.” 

‘*But—Oh, we must not let him go like 
that! Think—"’ 

He flung up his hand to stop her rush of 
words; his eyes were hard and stern on her 
as he said emphatically: 

‘Let the man go—I am ruined else!"’ 

“But it is Bill Smith! And Jimmy 
Terril—"’ 

“Cannot you trust your father, my girl? 
I shall undertake that the boy is not taken 
again; or, if taken, that he goes clear. 
Listen; when they were sending him off to 
prison in the first place, someone freed 
him—"’ 

‘It was you?’ she whispered in amaze- 
ment 

‘It is | who will never allow the boy to 
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ecuted."’ And Alarcon sighed heavily. 
sank down into a chair, white- 
crushed. She hid her face in her 
and shivered. She knew that her 
r was standing over her with that 
ble look in his eyes. And then 
ntly she heard him stirring about, 
sing a match, then beginning to hum 
say little air with a fine assumption of 
heartedness. Someone was coming 
Don Luis had his guard up. 
vas Molinar; she recognized his step. 
she could not so soon face anyone. 
th a last tragic look at Don Luis she 
ried into the adjoining room. She 
ird him greet Fernando Molinar in his 
| way, dignity melting into friendliness, 
ouch of sheer pomposity tinging the 
rmth of his welcome. 
But she knew now what was at stake; 
father was not given to exaggeration 
guaging misfortune. Her father’s 
and that which he held so high above 
itself, his honor. 


C 


f 


APIDAN KNEW. The knowledge 
did not come to him all at once, but 
idually; bit by bit and piece by piece, 
ke the particles of a kaleidescopic pat- 
until the figure was complete. Chance 
ds from Vega Alarcon; breathless ex- 
mations; her quick apprehensive looks 
1en day after day men hunted the moun- 
ns; her starting at every footstep. 
ere had been someone with her in the 
bin when she had hurried him away. 
at someone was still there when her 
ther went in and closed the door behind 
m. And now she, as well as Don Luis, 
is desperately bent on that man’s escape 
e very letters of the man's name clicked 
to place: Bill Smith! 
Rapidan began even to understand why 
ith had visited the cabin, and what had 
occurred there. It was a bold act on his 
rt, yet shrewd in its boldness. They 
ould scarcely look for him here, and so 
ere he came. And no doubt now he had 


supplies and water for at least some days. 


If | only knew how much he had taken, 
|'d make a pretty close guess at the time 
And it won't be here the 
second time; he'll strike at the Bates 
Ranch or at one of the other ranches. And 
he’s about due to make his big play; to get 

horse if he has to fight his way through 
dozen men, and cut and run for it—He'll 

) that before his provisions run out; or 

ere'll be the other raid first, and then 

e wild stab at a horse.’ 

The days ran on and he saw a great deal 
f Vega Alarcon. And, because of what 
he saw of her and read in her eyes, there 
vere times when he was tempted to throw 

wn his gun and have no responsibility in 

nning to earth the man whose life lines 
ere so entangled with those of Don Luis. 

One did not need to understand every- 

ing, one need not see clearly every kink 

these interwoven threads, to know that 
Bill Smith's capture would spell disaster 

t Vega's father—and so, perchance, for 

r. Yet there remained Jim Terril. Let 
Bill Smith vanish, hang Jim Terril for Bill 
Smith's murder. 

Rapidan grew very grim about the 
nouth during these trying days. Vega’s 
yes struck to his heart. For her father, 

o, he felt a strange and perhaps illogical 
Don Luis might be a villain 
ind no doubt was; yet he remained some- 


He bore himself 
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with high gallantry, with an untroubled 
courage; he remained calm and his quiet 
dignity appeared to grow with the passing 
days. 

“Thoroughbred,"’ said Rapidan. ‘‘After 
all blue blood makes for a high head in 
foul weather as in fair—God pity the two 
of them."’ His face grew sterner, grimmer; 
there was tragedy in his darkening eyes. 
‘*Let him without sin cast the first stone,” 
he muttered to himself. ‘“Who am I to 
hunt down any other man for any misdeed 
he has done? Who am [ to judge? It were 
best if I pulled back and went my way, 
letting these things solve themselves."’ 

It was a moment of weakness and passed. 
The chips would have to fall where they 
listed. It was unthinkable, no matter 
what the result or who was hurt, that 
Smith go and Terril hang. 

Jesse Law, now more than ever, held 
the hills in the hollow of his hand. He 
had organized a posse, sending out for men 
whom he could trust. Trails were guarded 
day and night; men always alert camped 
at the desert water holes. And every man 
of them was set like a hair-trigger, ready 
at every instant to come to grips with the 
event which could not be much longer 
postponed. 

A wagon had come with provisions 
And a second wagon came up from Spanish 
Hacienda, the old majordomo, Esteban, 
in command. He brought not only deli- 
cacies for the master and the Sefiorita, but 
a cook as well, and tents and beds and 
fresh clothing 
thing; the shadow which fell over the 
family fell over him no less 

His old eyes, when they rested on Don 
Luis, were the dulled eyes of pain and 
sorrow. He seemed sleepless, tireless, 
doing or ordering done a 
thoughtful things 
dan came near, he took his snuff manfully 
and sneezed until the tears rolled down his 
brown, withered cheeks. He never in the 


slightest degree overstepped the bounds | 


of his position, yet a great tenderness 
welling up in him poured out about the 
two Alarcons. He did not presume, yet he 
came close to mothering Vega 

There were many hours when Vega and 
Rapidan were together. It was strange 
re she could not understand it, but she 
did find her little moments of comfort 
in the presence of the very man who, most 
of all, she felt was the active menace 
against her father and so against herself 


HERE was no one else, since with old | 
Esteban she always wanted to break 
down and cry, and her father was a man 
encased in armor; and she could no longer 
tolerate Molinar 
But in Rapidan there was some vague 
something that was like the still moun- 
tains about her; like the desert; like the 
nobler pines standing still and serene and 
deep-rooted on the slopes. When he 
touched her hand, his own was quiet and 
firm and steady; when he spoke, his voice 
calmed her; when she looked into his eyes, 
she saw steadfastness and honesty 
She thought that she began to under- 
stand him a little; that as fine a thing as 
tall ancestry could be simple manhood 
And she felt that he understood her, and 
knew her doubts and fears, and was sincere 
in the great depths of his sympathy. It 
might be his hand which in the end 
brought disaster down upon her head; she 


He superintended every- | 


thousand | 
And whenever Rapi- | 
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had a strange intuitive, prophetical sense 
that it would be 

And so it very strange that she 
should find rest only in his company. But 
it was so. That which emanated from 
him, in their quiet moments together when 
they sat or strolled looking down across 
the wide stretches of desert, when they 
watched the gorgeous flamboyant glory of 
the flaming sunsets, was like the clasp of 
a friend's hand in some beleaguered citadel 
of enemies. She saw the look in his eyes 
when they came away from these sights 
which always put the _— of ecstasy into 
his blood, and whispered within her soul: 

He is a nobody !—and he is fine!"’ 


was 


ND she was an Alarcon—and was 
wandering among quicksands 

Have you marked how Sefior Molinar 
looks at you?’ she asked him once 
abruptly 

Yes. 

And when you are not looking—it is 
then!’ She hesitated, then said 
with a rush, just a whisper: “‘I think he 
would kill you, Sefior, if he could.”’ 

He doesn't like me,’ returned Rapidan, 
looking at her with his little half smile, 
with a world of behind it. 

Then, too, I supposed he did himself the 
honor to love you, Sefiorita.”’ 

She, too, laughed and shrugged disdain- 
fully 

Once I thought so—Oh, you may 
bring sorrow to us, but from one thing you 
saved me. Yes, you! When he was beat- 
ing the horse, do you know what you did, 
Oh, I do not mean that you struck 
him; it was not that. You showed him to 
me as he is, as I always see him now.”’ 

Credit me then with one good deed,"’ 
he chuc kled 

I think that you have done many kind 
deeds,"* she said gravely 

We are all workers of good—and of 
evil,”’ he told her, quite as grave as she 

When we have done the wrong thing, 
perhaps we buck up and try to square the 
account 

‘But you, You have never done 
anything very wrong?” 

The red light of the sunset made a ruddy 
glow across his face; she saw the queer 
quirk of his lips 

‘Did Cain do wrong?’’ he exclaimed im- 
pulsively. “‘What a man does trails along 
after him; over the mountains which are 
vears until, if it may be, he comes at last 
into his valley of peace. What evil have 
I set my right hand to? To a deed, Sejiorita, 
which has made me see it best to step out 
of my old world; to let that old world of 
mine think me dead and done with 

So, when I worked in a mine where 
many men were killed, I was content to let 
it be thought that I was among the lost— 
You who put such store in a man’s name, 
what have you to say to this, Sefiorita: 
that, playing dead man’s rdle, I have 
abandoned my family’s name.” 

Bewildered, strangely shaken, she stared 
it him in silence. His face was so stern, 
his eves so hard 

But this thing that you did—so long 


worse, 


serrousness 


Senor? 


Sefior! 


ago 


y 


Cain's deed,’ he told her almost 
savagely I shot my brother.” 

Ave Maria purisima!’’ she gasped, 
shrinking from him “You killed your 
brother? 

Are there not worse things than 
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death,’’ he said harshly. ‘‘We were boys; 
hot-headed boys. The quarrel was sense- 
less, but a blaze of fire! He turned as I 
shot; the bullet grazed his back. At first 
I thought no great harm was done; so did 
Ben But— Paralyzed all these years, 
Sefiorita.”’ 

Of a sudden he surged up to his feet. 
She, rising slowly, looked at him as at 
some new, terrible object seen for the first 
time; in horror tinged with incredulity. 
He swung upon her almost fiercely. 

“Why do I tell you all this, Vega 
Alarcon?’ he demanded. ‘‘Shall I say 
why?’ With a gesture rarely impatient 
for him he flung out his long arm, sweep- 
ingly indicating the red glory of the west. 
“It is because that sort of thing reaches 
down into a man and draws the truth that 
is in him up and up until it lies at the 
very surface. It is because, Vega Alarcon, 
those eyes of yours draw it out of me. 

“Take warning, do you hear? Take 
warning, Little Queen of Spain! Would 
you have me love you? Love you as no 
man ever did, as no other man ever shall? 

It may take some men half a lifetime to 
know, to understand that she has come 
I am not like that, Sefiorita.”’ 

She drew back from him and still back 
Then all of a sudden his expression changed. 

The madness passes,” he said lightly 

You can blame me while I shift the 
blame to the sunset and your dear eyes, 
and we're all happy. Thus we forget. Am 
I pardoned?” 

But she did not forget, and there were 
other sunsets 

He had sinned. But she asked if it were 
not merely a sin of hot youth, expiated 
long ago? If, perhaps, since two enter 
each quarrel, the brother had not sinned 
equally—or more? 

He was a nobody 
She was an Alarcon 

What he did with his nights she did not 
know. He always vanished into the first 
true dark. He had his own theories; he 
went about his task in his own way. 
Some night there would be cries and run- 
ning feet and the word would leap from 
mouth to mouth: ‘“‘Shorty is taken; 
Rapidan has run him down, and it is Bill 
Smith!" Her father had said: ‘“‘It is 
my life at stake—and my honor.’ Yet the 
hand of fate was relentlessly closing. Why 
did it have to be? Why did it have to be 
that Rapidan was being used as fate’s 
right hand? She told herself a thousand 
times that it need not be; there were so 
many men watching now. 

She sat alone, night after night, her 
eyes lifted to the pageantry of the golden- 
gloried sky Tonkel shore Vega, so secure 
in her place. Yet, Rapidan said, in the 
fullness of time she was ‘‘to step down to 
her true and eternal place in the heavens."’ 


A nameless nobody 


STEBAN sought her out, to bring her a 
EB wrap, to flutter a moment about her; 
to retreat silently. Molinar came to her 
until at last she told him: 

‘*You can see that I am troubled, Sefior. 
One, at times, likes to be alone.”’ 

He knew already that it was all over be- 
tween him and her, but he had persisted in 
the teeth of that knowledge. So now he 
did not forbear to jibe her, saying sneer- 
ingly 

““One likes to be alone? or with 7 low- 
bred adventurer who has nothing but his 
cheap effrontery?”’ 














“You speak of Mr. Rapidan?’’ she said 
coldly. “He has manhood, Sefior; he has 
truth and courage and fine honesty. He 
has kindness—"’ 

‘Por Dios!"’ cried out Molinar, the hor 
blood in his head. ‘“‘Once the chance 
offers—"" 

“I have told him that,’’ she retorted 
“That you, when the chance came, wouid 
shoot in the back!"’ 


ND so snapped the lengthening thread 
between her and Don Fernando 
Molinar. With him, as with so many 
others, that business of Shorty concerned 
itself exclusively 

Of Shorty she was so afraid that she was 
never a moment alone after dark until she 
locked the doors of her own room. 

She was drawn closer than at any time 
since her babyhood to old Esteban; often 
she had him sit close to her in the still 
evenings. 

She had him arm himself with a fairly 
enormous pistol; she laughed at him and 
told him that he looked like an old dove 
going to war; yet she insisted on the 
weapon. Shorty—she always named him 
Shorty when name him she must—had 
come here once; he might come again 
He had grown hungry and therefore 
desperate before; he would grow hungry 
again. 

There came a certain sunset, their last 
in the Blue Smokes. Vega and Rapidan 
had been sitting on the bare slope of the 
mountain, looking out across the desert, 
watching the seeping of richly colorful 
dyes along the edges of remote cloud 
shapes and the gathering of faint ame- 
thystine shadowy wraiths across the miles 
of sand, the two of them very still, snared 
in the hush of evening. . . . 

How close together they were drawn by 
that which was far away! Her eyes and 
his eyes, traveling across the many miles, 
rested upon the same ecstasy-awaking 
sight; something went from her in at those 
gates of the night and was poured back 
into him; something burst free deep within 
the man and sped out there and came 
flooding back into her. Yonder they met 
freely. If now, sitting so close together, 
their eyes met there would be in each 
something hidden, held back. But their 
spirits leaped joyously out into the heart 
of the sunset and melted one into the other 
She sighed— 

Of a sudden Rapidan stirred restlessly 
and stood up. She did not move. 

He stood above her, looking down upon 
her, something rioting along his blood. 
He had warned her. And she had not 
taken the warning 

‘“Vega!"’ he whispered. 

As his lips shaped the word, so softly 
spoken that she could have heard it only 
with her heart, the silence was shattered 
by a rifle shot. The glory of the moment 
went out in a flash of fire. 

She whirled about just in time to see him 
drop in his tracks. Her flesh winced and 
quivered as though she had taken the 
bullet in her own body. Why, why had 
not the same bullet passed through her, 
too, along with him? : 


Of course Rapidan had told Vega that 
everything would turn out all right. But did it? 
Yoar January number of Tat New McCuure's 
tells you all about it in a stirring climax with 
more than one hearty surprise. 
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26,000,000 
Marriages Fail 


Continued from page 29 


rried At any given moment, million: 
trying to get to a rendezvous quickly, 
get away from one quickly, and un 
served. Some are worrying what gifts 
buy, some are trying to earn enough for 
engagement ring, some to think up a 
od reason for breaking off an engage- 

nt or securing a divorce, some to invent 
good lie to tell somebody. 

That billion love-affairs explains why 

many flower markets flourish, why so 
uch candy is bought and sold, and so 
nuch gasoline 

There are other grand totals to compile 
vith picturesque results 

Three women out of the hundred never 
had loved any man, not even their hus- 
bands. That means that three per cent of 
the married women of this country are in 
apable of loving any man. Since there 
ire about twenty-five million married 
vomen in this country now, we May guess 
iat there are among them no less than 
*<9,000 women who have never loved any 
man and are incapable of love 

Think of it! three-quarters of a million 
wives are inaccessible to the pangs, a 
tures, sanities and insanities of love! Add 
to these only three per cent of the fifteen 
million unmarried women over fifteen 
vears old and we get well over a million 
vomen who cannot love 





“‘O, Gee!— 
Grandma’s 
Able to 
Come Down- 

stairs 
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” TABLETS FOR 


HEUMATISM 


Especially effective for Sciatica—Neuritis 

Joint—Muscular and other forms of 
rheumatism which ordinary treatments 
fail to benefit. Ask your druggist for 
Weldona tablets. Book describing rheu- 
matism from Early Egyptian’Days to pres- 
ent mailed on request. Weldona Corp’n, 
21 Harrison Ave. Ext., Boston, Mass. 
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It is characteristic of those who are in- | 
apable of anything that they should de 
spise it. There are meek and beautiful ex 
eptions, but it is part of nature's pro 
tective work that we should despise others 
instead of ourselves for what we lack. 


ORE than a million American women 

neither understand nor appreciate 
the torments, perplexities and irresistible 
demands of love. 

Can we wonder that we have so many 
prudes, so many bigots, so many censors, 
so many leaders of raids, and moral cru- 
sades, so many advocates of crazy laws? 

Love keeps the normal woman busy and 
she must leave her public activity largely 
to women of leisure. What woman has so 
much time to make trouble, bullyrag poli- 
ticians, terrorize neighborhoods, and force 
lawmakers to wicked interferences with 
liberty as the woman who is untroubled 
with passion. 

The next time we find a committee of | 
ferocious Amazons on the rampage, let us | 
study them and see how many of them are | 
acting either in ignorance of the rights of 
love, or are resentful of the harrowing | 
luxury it means to those who love } 

The enemies of romance can easily secure | 
publicity and power under many disguises, | 
oe let us realize omce for all that there 

e about twelve hundred thousand Ameri- 
can women at large who are incapable of 
love and have to stir up trouble in other 
ways. This makes an immediate. differ- | 
ence in our attitude toward them, and 
arouses suspicions of actuating motives 
that they may not themselves recognize. 
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tends to discredit the importance given by 
Freud and his school to the Cédipus 
complex 

It shows that women begin co fall in 
love about three years earlier than men, 
which just fits the physiological average 
ot for It that 
rages in the feminine heart with a sudden 
leap at the age of about twelve and keeps 
a high level till about twenty-three when 
it lapses rapidly, rising again at twenty 
eight, lapsing quickly, dropping very far 
at thirty-five and bounding high at forty 
for a brief while 

Men go mad with love at about fourteen 
and are at their most tempestuous at about 
then fall rapidly with many 
ups and downs 


fitness love shows love 


nineteen; 


The reasons given for the endings to the 


love-affairs are interesting. For 146 of the 
men's and 125 of the women’s ‘‘separa 
tion’’ was the reason He or she went 
iwav to school, or the parents moved, 
proving that the importance of propin 


quity has not b erestimated 
Dissatisfaction with the beloved'’ ended 

in ninety-three of the men’s 

ind seventy-eight of the women's 


A gradual drifting apart came next I fell 


en OV 


th 


iitairs 


infatuation 


in love with somebody else accounted 
for the death of fifty-one love-affairs of the 
men, and for seventy-three of the women 

A few lo iffairs died out because one 
wr the other was already married and the 


not fierce enough to resist that 


Bur twenty-nine of the men's love 
iffairs and twenty-six of che women’s love 
iifait if still going on 

ND now we have struck a sensational 
A peak! 

Of one hundred highly respectable and 

ll educated husbands, and one hundred 
highly spectable and well-educated 
vives, none of them of great wealth and 

me of them poor, twenty-nine men 
frankly admit that they are in love with 
women not their wives, and almost as 
many won twenty-six, admit that 
they at i love with men not their 
husband 

That iv, better than one in four 

wor than one in four—ot American 
husbands and wives are carrying on illicit 
lo ffairs. It is impossible to say how 
far they have gone or intend to go, and 
how much renunciation and resistance to 

they show, but the fact re 


t mpt ition 


| with all allowances it is dumb 


Mains an 
foun ling 
Let 


to affrive 


us. for the picture s sake. once more 
ita rough total. We estimated 
that there about fifty million married 
people in the United States today, twenty 
five million couples 

Twenty-eight per cent of the husbands 
1 to infidelity, twenty-four per 
cent of the wives made the same admission 

This means that, in our beloved United 
States, there are more than seven million 


try 


irc 


contesse 


unfaithful husbands, and six million un- 
taithful wives 

Suppose you knock off a million or two 
or add a million or two; a mountainous 
total remains, and it is undeniable 

Fo e you take away as an over 

ma vou should add at least one who 
i * so honest, for there is a fearful 

1 t of iking infidelity that would 
| I han conf the sins it would 
, show of stain from 





It is comforting to know that seventy- 
two of the hundred husbands denied all 
infidelity and seventy-six of the wives, 
but about one in four confessed it 

[ have no mathematical reputation to 
lose, and none to make, but go over the 
figures yourself and see if you can reduce 
these mountains to mole-hills 


ORE appalling yet is another candid 
admission by these two hundred: 

Only fifty-one men of the hundred were 
willing to call themselves happy in their 
marriages; and only forty-five women! 
Or to put it the other way, forty-nine out 
of a hundred husbands are unhappy at 
home, and fifty-five out of a hundred wives. 

This is downright heart-breaking! 

Let us tothe totals again. Of the twenty- 
five million marriages more than half are 
loveless failures! Of the twenty-five mil- 
lion American husbands, twelve million, 
two hundred and fifty thousand are un- 
happily married 

Of the twenty-five million American 
wives, thirteen million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand are unhappily married 

It is impossible to pooh-pooh these 
figures Any excess in certain places is 
far more than corrected by the vast amount 
of misery among the very poor, the illiter 
ate, and the aged, whose problems are not 
considered in the select list of the two 
hundred 

If these luckless souls who have drawn 
blanks in the lottery of matrimony could 
be marshalled into a procession, how long 
it take those forlorn twenty-six 
million men and women tO pass a given 
They are denied the bliss that a 
happy marriage can give, all the ineffable 
raptures and advantages of a home where 
| What could be sadder than that 


would 


point? 


ove rules 
parade? 

Where the fault lies in each case is an 
other matter, an inconceivably complex 
matter A truly charitable heart not 
interested in trying to fix the blame for 
such things. Blaming people is the vicious 
pleasure of virtuous bigots. 

To some of us it seems that divorce is a 
release from certain miseries and frustra 
tions, even if it opens the way to others 
and perhaps worse. To a certain kind of 
mind, it is always better to ‘bear those 
ills we have than fly to others that we 
know not of,”’ yet Hamlet felt that, what- 
ever heroisms conscience makes us attain, 
it is often true that “‘conscience doth make 
cowards of us all.”’ 

But, whether we believe in divorce or 
not, we can see that there is no further 
reason to be surprised at the amount 
of it or the increase of it among us 

In some other countries divorce is im- 
possible, or so difficult, so scandalous or so 
expensive that the unhappy, the betrayed 
and even the ruthless are largely compelled 
to keep up their pretence of married life 

I believe the ianale morality of the 
United States to be quite as high as that 
of any other nation, and I believe that 
failure to seek divorce is often only coward- 
ice, hypocrisy or protected indecency. I 
am sure that the true confessions of two 
hundred husbands and wives of any other 
nationality would show at least as high a 
percentage of infidelity and infelicity as 
ours 

But the domestic affairs of other nations 
Our own are érfough 


1s 


their business 


to kee 


are 


np us from meddling or criticizing 








The important thing is that in our coun- 
try there are thirteen million unfaithful 
husbands and wives and twenty-six million 
unhappily mated husbands and wives. 

The wonder is not that the number of 
American murders is so high, but that ir 
is so low. And he who thinks that 
divorces are too numerous, will do well to 
prepare for an enormous increase. 

As for those poor zealots who think they 
can pass laws to check the separation of 
millions on millions more of these twenty 
six millions—well, it is useless to advise 
a fanatic to avoid an avalanche. But it is 
on the way. 

What are we going to do about it? 

While the domestic statistics for last 
year are still incomplete, a recent com 
pilation of the figures for twenty-five states 
and the District of Columbia showed that 
in spite of a huge growth in population 
there were only 360 more marriages i: 
1927 than in 1926, while there were 305 
more divorces! 

All told there were 347,925 marriages i: 
1927 and 54,463 divorces, the former re 
maining practically stationary, the latter 
increasing six per cent in one year 

The total number of divorces was a! 
most exactly fifteen per cent of the tota 
number of marriages. For years this fact 
has been observed with mounting horror: 
by everybody except divorce lawyers and 
unhappy married couples 

Numerous people of high standing have 
stood up in high places and denounced 
the situation. When we once realize the 
vast proportions of the discontented among 
married people, we can realize that de 
nouncing the divorce evil is exactly like 

cursing Niagara Falls 

The old Persian King Xerxes, when 
storm destroyed a large part of his fleet 
as he was crossing the narrow channel of 
the Hellespont, ordered the Hellespont 
flogged with chains 

We think that very ridiculous and we 
laugh at Xerxes. Why? For one reason 
the Hellespont was itself the victim of th: 
storm that tormented it worse than it tor 
mented Xerxes. For another reason, the 
flogging punished the innocent; for an 
other, it could not possibly have the slight 
est effect in preventing another storn 
One might multiply reasons why it is use 
less to whip turbulent waters 

A schoolboy may criticize Xerxes now 
but when Xerxes was in power nobody, 
dared to question his majestic wisdom 

We have today many a lofty Xerxes try 
ing to howl down storms, ordering deeply 
troubled waters to be still, and flogging 
with chains people who are in need of 
sympathy sale than vituperation. But 
chains are going out of style rapidly and so 
is flogging. And so is the majesty of 
authority. 


l, @oyes if it would gain and re 
tain respect today, must base itself 
upon facts and the discoveries of research 

The day has certainly passed when one 
may say to married people, “‘be happy, 
damn vou, or pretend you are!"" Those who 
are happy, as millions are, do not need to 
be forced to cling to their luck. Those 
who are unhappy will not be rendered 
miraculously blissful by being cursed for 
their restlessness 

How to cure this gigantic misery, how 
to prevent the cure from being worse than 
the disease, or how even to administer any 
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sinable cure to such a multitude is 
roblem beyond me, and I doubt the 
jom of all the panaceas advertised. 
e remedies suggested have certainly 
ide enough range: they include every- 
between recommendations for trial 
riage with divorce by mutual consent 
rhe end of a period agreed upon, and de- 
ds for the entire abolition of divorce 
any grounds whatever. 


ND the laws of our various states are 
A equally versatile, offering our citizens 
erything from the code of South Carolina 
vhere divorce is impossible no matter 
vhat either party to the marriage may do 
r not do), to many other states where 
livorces are granted by wholesale for an 
nkind word, a burst of profanity, for 
ssing too often or not kissing at all. 


SSC 


Championships For Sale 


Continued from page 43 


hampionship was the result of circum- 
tances of his own making but out of his 
coneeol. 

During his reign as champion, Johnson 
nade few matches that put his crown 

jeopardy. His meeting with Stanley 

Ketchel was inadvertent. When Ketchel’s 
clamor for a match with him became so 
isistent that it broke out in a violent rash 
) the sporting pages of the newspapers, 
Johnson looked him over carefully. His 
nvestigations disclosed that Ketchel 
veighed over sixty pounds less than he 
lid, that his reach needed four inches to 
match his own, that Ketchel seemed to 
have little or no defense, that he was wide 
ypen 

The negro took him on and came within 

hair's breadth of losing his champion- 
ship to the smaller man, in the twelfth 
round of their fight, on October 16, 1909. 
But anyone is liable to make mistakes. 
Johnson never made another like it 

The colored man put any suggested op- 
ponent under a microscope and studied 
him earnestly and at leisure.. He studied 

im for weight, height, reach, aggressive- 
1ess, boxing ability and sock. If he pos- 
sessed any or all of these last three at- 

tr.butes to a marked degree, Johnson laugh- 
ngly declined to fight him 

Gene Tunney, the student, took a leaf 
from the black man's book when he select- 
ed Tom Heeney, a willing and courageous 
but by no means first-rate fighter, from a 
ist that contained Jack Sharkey, and de- 
livered the ultimatum to Tex Rickard that 
if he couldn't fight him for the champion- 
ship he wouldn't fight at all. 


ACK JOHNSON became the synthetic 

Heavyweight Champion of the World 
on December 26, 1908, when he defeated 
Tommy Burns at Rushcutter’s Bay, Aus- 
tralia. Burns had come by the title by de- 
feating the victor of the heir of Jim Jeffries’s 
title bequeathed by the real champion 
when he retired. 

Johnson became the real champion when 
he knocked out Jeffries himself in the fif- 
teenth round of their fight at Reno, Nevada, 
on July 4, 1910. And from the end of that 
hght, when he sat on top of the world, this 
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From now on, however, we have a more 
substantial basis for argument and medita- 
tion, and that is the absolutely certain 
fact, that about twenty-six million Ameri- 
can husbands and wives are unhappily 
married and at least thirteen million have 
been or are unfaithful to their partners. 


CONFESS that I cannot find a solution 
that can convince even myself, to say 
nothing of other people, and I can only 
extend to this unhappy multitude my very 
profound, but entirely useless, sy mpathy 
Other persons have easy and positive 
recommendations. Those who are not 
married have the easiest and the most posi- 
tive recommendations, but they show a 
regrettable inclination to ignore the facts. 
Let them consider these multimillions and 
manage them. 





ex-stevedore of the Mississippi river pro- 
ceeded to slide down the chute to fatness, | 
exile, prison and oblivion in a blaze of 
brimstone glory, an inky meteor hurtling 
down-- 2nd out. 

His first wife was a cultured white woman 
who had left her'wealthy white husband for 
love of him. His second wife was Lucille 
Cameron, a white girl of the cabarets, who 
hailed from St. Paul, Minnesota, and whom 
he carried with him on most of his tours of 
the country. The first Mrs. Johnson, in- 
sanely jealous of the younger woman, 
obligingly committed suicide about four 
months before the government took official 
cognizance of the fact that the champion 
and the Cameron woman had been violat- 
ing the Mann Act. 


AIL! Boy, that was no place foh this 
niggah! He'd been in ‘em befoh and 
they was suah confinin’. 

At his headquarters at the Café de Cham- 
pion ( meee en Caffey dee Champeen by 
its dusky proprietor) on South State Street, 
Chicago, he took stock of this most men- 
acing situation. He also took counsel, 
legal counsel, and was advised that a mar- 
riage with Miss Cameron might appease 
governmental wrath. He didn't propose 
He notified his companion that she was 
about to become Mrs. Jack Johnson, the | 
Second 

Their wedding cut a swathe five miles 
long and a mile and a half wide in Chicago's 
Black Belt. It was thrown at the “‘Caffey,”’ 
and was attended by hundreds of whites | 
and about a thousand blacks. Nothing | 
was too good for the guests. Champagne 
flowed like water, and twenty-year-old 
whisky, which would sell today for $100 a 
bottle went begging, until Hinky Dink's 
ragged cohorts swept down upon the joint | 


and licked the bottles clean and them- | 


selves cock-eyed 
But the government was not appeased 

The wheels of justice clanged rustily but 
surely. Jack Johnson was indicted and on 
the night of the indictment he fled to New 
York and thence to France. Failing to 
appear for trial, he was found guilty on 
Ende evidence and sentenced to the | 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth. 
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The news came to him in Paris where he 
sat at a table in a Montmartre cabaret 
surrounded by demimondaines and sport 
ing Americans of a certain type. He greet- 
ed it with raucous laughter 


Dey indick me and I 
ain't dahe. How come | go to jail 
when Lain't even in America? Yah. Yah.”’ 
But his laugh trailed away uncertainly 
He became thoughtful, downcast. Wild 
bursts of drunken merriment were suc- 
ceeded by moods of black despair. There 
no obvious reason for them He 
seemed to be sitting on the top of the 
France was just beginning to take 


AH Yah 


was 


wor Id 


an interest in boxing 
Georges Carpentier had already won 


several European championships The 
Frenchmen admired this giant fighter 
They wanted to see what made him tick 
The French women of a certain type threw 
themselves at him. He had three things 
that appealed to them He was “Un 
Americain,’’ he had a most pleasing per- 
sonality, and he had money—barrels of it 
There never was a color line in France 
Johnson became a fugitive from United 
States justice in the early part of 1913. He 
lid not fight that year. He did not fight 
luring the greater part of 1914.. He spent 
trying to that he 
wuld never return to this country unless he 
paid the penalty, not so much for the vio 
lation of the Mann Act, but because he had 
lared to step over the line and take to him- 


this period in forget 


sclf white women 

He became depressed and homesick, 
homesick for the sights and the smells of 
the levees in St. Louis, New Orleans, Gal- 
eston; for the lawless roar of Chicago, 
capital of the corn belt, throbbing heart 
of the nation, even then beginning to re- 
gard herself as outside the law. He had 
never heard of Edward Everett Hale but he 
became the victim of the same reactions as 
did Hale's pathetic hero, “‘The Man With- 
out A Country” 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land 


27, 1914, in Paris, he fought 
twenty rounds with Frank Moran and 
again came within an ace of losing his 
championship Mary Ann’’ Moran's 
famous left hand was working perfectly 
She came up from the cellar and down from 
the attic and plunked ruthlessly on the 
black belly and the black head. The big 
man clinched constantly to keep from tak- 
ing a sleeping potion. The fight decreased 
his prestige and his fretfulness and home- 
sickness in exile made him a nuisance 
France did not understand him. She did 
10t know he was a black boy suddenly 
nigger’ rich. She did not realize that 
the dropping of the bars that admitted him 
ro social equality with the whites had 
him 
whole race 


Cn June 


planted in an unconscious contempt 
or the If Jack Johnson had 
been as well-balanced and as high a type 
of negro as Harry Wills or the late Bert 
Williams, his championship would have 
dit to his own people. But he 
And he acted accordingly 

Late in the vear of 1914, the French Pre 
fect of Police let it be known that John 
son s absence would be much appreciated 
The hint was so forceful that the black man 
and opened 


moved into Spain 
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Barcelona. He drew good business. He was 
a curiosity and Americans were secretly 
proud of him. But the money trickled in 
in tiny streams and flowed out in rivers. 
He was perpetually broke 

Meanwhile from among the herd of 
ponderous pachyderms known as White 
Hopes, emerged Jess Willard, a giant 
Tunney, in everything save the fact that 
he could not run backwards. It had never 
occurred to him, as it had to Tunney, to 
practise by running a mile backward every 
day while he was in training for a fight 
Such an act could occur only to a brilliant 
and scholarly mind 

But in everything else he resembled the 
present retired champion He was a 
counter fighter. He lacked aggressiveness 
He made his opponent lead ‘and then coun- 
tered with a swishing right-hand upper- 
cut, the only punch he had. He would 
stand with his great long left extended, 
stick it into an opponent's face or body, 
hold him off and laugh at him until he 
wound up the right and let it go. The 
opponent thereupon dived into dream- 
land 

Now Willard was and is first of all a 
business man. He knew the worth of the 
Heavyweight Championship of the World, 
even in those unimaginative days valued 
at several hundred thousand dollars. No 
doubt he looked at it in a business sense 
Even in high-class business transactions 
there are ‘‘understandings.’" The oft 
repeated tale has it that his emissaries 
approached Johnson with an offer of 
$30,000 to fight him 

It was a powerful lot of money but it 
wasn't quite enough. The black man was 
buried in debt. The big cream-colored 
Mercedes he drove over the fine Roman 
roads of France and the quaint Spanish 
streets, was plastered with judgments 
The ownership of even the clothes he wore 
was shared by anxious tailors. It is on 
the books that he countered with an offer 
to fight for the amount stipulated if he 
was guaranteed as much more for handing 
over the championship to the big ex- 
cow boy 


T IS in the annals of the racketeers that 

the offer was accepted. Johnson de- 
livered in Havana on April 5, 1915, when 
he came into the ring palpably out of con- 
dition and dropped under a storm of 
Willard’s hammers to the head and body, 
in the twenty-sixth round. But when he 
dropped, he flung both arms over his eyes 
to keep out the sun glare while the referee 
counted him out 

Never before had a fighter knocked cold 
fallen that way. When a man is hit on the 
chin, he drops forward, like a log. If he 
has a trace of fighting instinct and is dimly 
conscious, he strives to rise and then rolls 
over on his back. His hands are either 
stretched out, like a man crucified, or hang 
limply at his side. If the knockout is a 
solar plexus, he drops to a sitting posture 
and if dimly conscious, his arms caress his 
stomach while an expression of intense 
agony lines his Knocked cold, he 
lies on his back, his arms thrown over his 
middle 

After he lost the championship, Johnson 
wandered the world for a while. Then 
his nostalgia overcame him. He came 
back to the United States and paid phe 
reckoning by doing his stretch in Leaven- 
He was released after a year 


face 


worth 


I saw him last summer in Jim Mullen’s 
gymnasium on Randolph Street, Chicago 
He was carrying quite a corporation, but 
otherwise, was in good condition. He 
allowed that, even in the condition he was 
in, he would like to get into the ring with 
““Mistah"’ Tunney 


OU can see how the idea of selling 

a chance at a championship would 
appeal to the modern young business man 
holding it. Such a deal was simply looked 
upon as good business. It was simply get- 
ting something for your “‘good will’’ in 
your stock-in-trade. 

The next champion to realize its full 
possibilities, racketeers declare, was Jack 
Britton, until 1922, Welterweight Cham- 
pion of the World. Britton is one of the 
cleverest boxers who ever held a champion- 
ship. In his recent comeback he proved 
that despite his advanced years (at forty- 
three he is an old man in the ring), none 
of the youngsters, the present day crop 
of fighters, can lay a glove on him. 

Also, according to the racketeers, he im- 
proved on Jack Johnson's original idea 
He did this because he was not pressed 
with debts. He is a family man. He has 
never dissipated and he had realized 
money in his long career as champion 
But Old Father Time, the inexorable, was 
hot on his trail, weakening his legs, taking 
away the power of his punches. 

In 1919 there climbed through the ropes 
of the prize ring one Edward (Micky) 
Walker of Rumson, New Jersey, a little 
welter, built a lot like the great negro 
champion, Joe Wolcott, with tremendous 
arms, shoulders and chest, and a wallop 
in each fist that spelled curtains to an op- 
ponent unfortunate enough to stop one. 

From the waist up he was a heavy- 
weight, a socker dangerous as Jack Demp- 
sey himself and a lot like him in tempera- 
ment. His best defence was offense. He 
hit ‘em in the belly and then socked ‘em 
on the chin. 

His entrance into the record books is 
inauspicious. He was knocked out in one 
round by Phil Delmont. But in 1920, he 
struck his stride. He won from Benny 
Cohen of Orange, New Jersey, a great little 
boxer with a heart so tender that it hurt 
him to punish a man. He knocked out 
Harry Condon in three rounds and he 
proceeded to wade through the welter- 
weight division, taking them all on. 

In 1921, he started compiling an impres- 
sive knockout record, putting away Banty 
Lewis, Kid Beck, Harlem Eddie Kelly, 
Joe Stefnick, Marcel Thomas, and Dave 
Shade. He also won his fights with 
Micky Donley, Jimmy Sullivan, Marcel 
Thomas, Jack Green and Johnny Summers. 
In that same year he fought no-decision 
contests with Charlie Pitts, Marty Sum- 
mers, Terry Brooks, Shamus O'Brien, 
Wildcat Nelson and Dave Shade. What is 
more important, he met Jack Britton for 
the first time and fought twelve rounds to 
no decision. He became the logical con- 
tender for the welterweight champion- 
ship 

After that fight he became clamorous for 
another chance at the title. The news- 
papers took up the cry and Jack Britton, 
the champion, was given cause to think. 
The result of his cogitations, racketeers 
have it, was a ‘proposition.’ The welter- 
weight championship was worth large 
money, for itself and for the celebrity at- 
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Therefore a crack 


The proposi- 


jing the holding 
¢ was worth quite a bit 
logically followed. 
ilker could have his chance—accord- 
to those in the know—if he would pay 
‘ © for it and twenty per cent of his 
ings as champion to the present 
ler Ir He Won! If he lost, all bets 
off. Walker, the racketeers declare, 
mean business man himself, which he 
ved by taking on Jack Kearns as his 
ager later in. his career, thought it 
and accepted 
He won the decision and the champion- 
p in 1922, and held it for four years 
he lost it to Pete Latzo on May 20, 
26, at Scranton, Pennsylvania, by one of 
se weird decisions for which the 
Quaker State is famous. 
There was nothing dishonest in the 
vhole affair. Both men fought their best. 
championship meant much to Britton, 
pa: as it would to his contender. It 
was a smashing battle, a typical fight be- 
tween the master boxer and the socker. 
ind the socker won. Of course, looking 
it from a sportsman’s point of view it 
was most unethical. But then boxing isn't 
port. It’s an industry 
Tod Morgan, Junior Lightweight Cham- 
ion of the World, and one of the few 
hampions who make a very good living 
by fighting exclusively, bought his valu- 
le championship, the racketeers have it, 
ym the cagey Mike Ballerino in 1925 
Ballerino, the story goes, demanded 
$20,000 for giving Morgan his chance at 
title under the same conditions laid 
lown to ‘‘Micky"’ Walker by Jack Britton. 
¢ money was to be paid Onty Ir Mor- 
.n Won. If he lost, all bets were off 
Both men were to do their best 
Morgan knew in his heart he could whip 
the then champion. He is a clever boxer, 
fighting “‘away behind his hands,’’ much 
in the manner of Jack Delaney, stepping in 
n the same way to deliver the coup de 
grace. So he is pictured as trying to raise 
the money, which he succeeded in, to the 
umount of $10,000, the “‘wise’’ boys say 
And then his father is said to have stepped 
in with the rest of it. Accepting this as 
so, it was well-invested money 


Morgan was awarded a technical knock- 
out in the tenth round and thereby won 
the championship. Since then he has 
realized more than $100,000 from it. He 
is a busy little fighter, barring nobody and 
asking no favors. It is safe to say that 
when the championship passes from him, 
no income will come from the man who 
defeats him 

Sammy Mandell, present holder of the 
Lightweight C hamptonship of the World, 
is put down as paying “‘Rocky’’ Kansas the | 
long, stiff price of $50,000 for his chance | 
at the title under the same conditions. 
He won it on a decision in ten rounds on | 
July 3, 1926, and he guards and nurses it 
to this se as a mother does her babe 
He has more than tripled his invest- | 
ment | 

That is one way a championship passes. | 
There are a hundred others; bad decisions, 
intimidation of the holder, and the out- | 
right buying of officials. Here the gun- 
man goes to work, injecting his sinister 
color into the fight game and making of it 
the fight racket 

Here the racketeer, standing in his 
speakeasy or sitting in his night club with | 
a clientele straight from the pages of the 
Blue Book, directs operations in the inter- 
est of the man he is piloting and incidently 
in his own. He may have taken ‘‘a piece”’ 
of the fighter or the champion by right of 
might. But he watches every move, di- 
rects every motion 

A championship is a valuable property 
and the = emo | made bootlegging are 
as restless as the thousands made in busi- 
ness or in selling God, this last the greatest 
racket in the world 


THERE GOES THE BELL. 


Next month Charles J]. McGuirk will tell 
you all about the fight gamblers and racketeers. 
He will tell you the exact earnings of the great 
fighters, from John L. Sullivan's $6,000 for 
defeating Paddy Ryan in 1882, to Gene 
Tunney's $900,000 for licking Jack Dempsey 
the second time in Chicago in 1927. McGuirk 
will tell you why the fight game is in the dol- 
drums, how it exists on the border line of gun- 
play, and sensational exposure and scandal. 
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ERE’S your 
chancetoown 
that genuine Model T 
Corona you’ve wanted — 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered — at ONE-THIRD 
OFF regular price! Com- 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc. NEW MA- 
CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
over as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
built. Only a limited number of these splendid 


machines available. To get one, you must 
act nowl 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing portable 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10daysfree! See 
how easy it is to run and the splendidly typed let- 
ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, 
traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. 
Don’t send out letters, reports, bills in poor 
handwriting when you can —y this Corona at 
such a low price or on such easy terms. 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 
this offer. Send no money—just the coupon, Without 
delay or red tape we will send you the Corona. Tr 

10 days. If you decide to keep it, send us only $2—then 
$3 a month until our specia! price of $39.90 is paid (cash 
price $36.40): Now is the time to buy. This offer may 
never be repeated. Mail coupon now. 


$15.10 Saved 
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EASY 
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By Using This Coupon 


& Smith 1 Eypewstoer Sales Corp. Ld 
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§ 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Dept. 7-c § 
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Write today for this new Look. It teils you how 
a law training will shorten your road to suc- 
“sane. It also carries a vital and inspiring mes- 
sage to every ambitious man. Find out about 
the opportunities that swait the ee trained man. 
Find out how you can learn law rightin your own 
home. No obligations The book Is absolutely FREB. 
Write Today—?.” od ia low tuition fee 


American Correspondence School of Law 
3601 a Ave. Dept.7319 Chicago, Mm. 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Ancther 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
|] ing publishers. 
i Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sorte 
lesson course in writing and marketin "204 
the Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write & 
=) The Home Correspondence School 
(oe enweit Dept. s9 Springfield, Mass. 
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The Autobiography 
of 
S| O.O.McINTYRE 


“TT’S going to be the life story of just a country boy,” said the famous 
writer of “New York Day by Day,” or words to that effect. 
“And that’s exactly what your millions of readers want,” said the 
Editor of The New McCvure’s, who was urging him to write his auto- 


biography. 


Persuaded, he began his story, and before he knew it he was back in 
his happy old Gallipolis days when he watched the side-wheel steamers 


on the Ohio River. 


over the lad and he was lost to all else. 
His host of friends and followers will hail this story of his life as 
one of the highest marks he has reached in simple, unaffected charm 


and humor. 


Soon the smell of printer's ink cast its ancient lure 


Begins in the January Issue of THE NEw McCLure’s 
On Sale December 14th at All Newsstands 





The Man Behind The Pancake Front 


Other chain restaurants were springing 
up, all of them featuring meats as well as 
vegetables The astonishing automats 
again brought into daily usage the five- 
cent piece, long despised at Childs 

At this juncture a group of minority 
stockholders, who had seen the common 
stock of the Childs Company drop from a 
high of 74 in 1925, to a low of 37 in 1928, 
retained counsel in the person of a pugna 
cious, rotund little lawyer named Elihu J 
Zwilling 


N BURNING words Zwilling demanded 
a change in policy. He got it. Childs 

and the board of directors capitulated 
The flesh-pots returned and business began 
to pick up; Childs ¢ ompany stock climbed 
to § 

But Zwilling and his clients are not yet 
satisfied. Zippy and glowing, the attorney 
for the rebels entered his office recently and 
exclaimed Hurrah, I just had real 
sausage and real buckwheat cakes, not that 
synthetic whole-wheat mixture, at Childs! 
Now let Mr. Childs cut out his other fads 
and feed the feeder what the feeder wants 
Another thing—*’ the lawyer pitched his 

oice confidentially I think Childs 
ought to instal soda-fountains and quit 
ill chat pancake and buttercake making in 
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Continued from page 61 


many of the windows in his restaurants.” 
What, Mr. Z., no pancake flipping in 


Childs windows? 


ELL, may the three brothers and 
six nephews who labor in the Fifth 
Avenue, New York, headquarters under 
William Childs, for the glory of the line, 
rush into his sacred closet and exclaim: 
“Sire, this isnorevolt. This is revolution!”’ 
A whole generation of small boys have 
watched the chef in the white cap flip 
griddle-cakes in Childs windows, admir- 
ingly noting the ease and dispatch of the 
operation. The imaginative touch that 
introduced the man in white is one of the 
qualities that has made Childs unique as 
an American institution 
Of recent-years Childs decorations have 
departed from the old tradition of chaste 
white. Many of the newer restaurants 
have gone arty and taken a fling at marble 
and gilt, brilliant modernistic blues and 
mission-brown effects. Cleanliness is no 
longer a sensation and William Childs 
holds that the public has long since be- 
come convinced of the purity of Childs 
kitchens. 
The first Childs restaurant was born in 
New York City in 1887 and cradled if small 
quarters on the main floor of the old Mer- 


chants Hotel, at 41-45 Cortlandt Street. 
The proprietors were William Childs, 
Junior, and his older brother, Samuel S. 
Childs. The latter died in 1925 at sixty- 
one and had not been active in the manage- 
ment for many years. 

Samuel and William were the sons of a 
land-poor farmer of Basking Ridge, New 
Jersey. Samuel studied medicine and en- 
gineering and won an appointment to West 
Point. But none of these careers lured him 
and in the summer of 1886 he decided to go 
West and take up a land claim. He per 
suaded William to come along 


HE latter had enjoyed only a graded- 
school education. He was always 
ready to argue with fist or tongue and at 
school they called him **Mad"’ Childs. 
Later he became the local milkman and 
served his product in bottles, thereby es 
tablishing a precedent. Some of the cus- 
tomers snorted that he was crazy. Such 
virile expressions, as have many others 
since, just bounced off Childs’s broad- 
browed, bristling-haired head ; 
That summer the brothers Childs worked 
in the wheat fields of North Dakota. But 
crops were poor and the farmers low- 
spirited so the Jersey boys abandoned their 
plan to settle in the wide open spaces An- 
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her element of discouragement was the 
iserable quality of the food served to 
em in restaurants along the way 

This incubated a great idea. Bill said to 

sam or Sam said to Bill: “‘Let’s open a 

staurant."’ They talked it over and de- 

rmined to return to New York and seek 

«perience 

Back in the metropolis they got jobs in 

Dennett's so-called ‘‘one-armed lunch- 
jom."" A. W. Dennett owned popular 
ting places in New York, Brooklyn and 

Philadelphia. He was one of the first to 
¢ upon the idea of patrons serving them- 

selves and eating from the broad arms of 
airs especially designed. Another unique 
rouch in Dennett's was the ‘‘art’’ work on 
walls, a kind of mosaic, including 
iinting and brilliantly colored stones. 

Many of the scenes were rural, set off by 

ligious and moral texts. There was a 
Dennett restaurant in the forks of Nassau 

| Beekman Streets and Park Row, 
known to everybody with business down- 
crown, a great gathering place at midday. 

[n such a school the young brothers Childs 

»bserved the workings of the restaurant 

sustness 

The young mea were not popular with 

ther employees. They were hustlers, al- 

ways willing to work overtime. Also, 

William was a natural improver, constant- 

v offering criticism and suggestion. After 
few months he drew a blue envelope. “'I 

think Dennett made a mistake in dis- 
charging me,"’ says Childs with perfect 
serrousness 

When William was fired, Samuel quit 
The brothers found their collective savings 

chiefly William's milk profits) totaled 
$1,600. With this sum they went to J 
Monroe Taylor, proprietor of the Mer- 
chants Hotel, and astonished this dis- 
tinguished old eccentric with a proposal 
that he provide quarters for a restaurant on 
lease that could be canceled after two 
months. 

Perhaps because he was eccentric and 
white-haired, the patriarch consented 
The canny country boys had decided to 
give up their venture if, after two months, 
they did not take in $40 a day. Inciden- 
tally, on the very day before the lease had 
to be either dropped or renewed, receipts 
came to this precise amount 


HE lease signed, Samuel and William 
measured the room and then went 
down to Basking Ridge to break the news 
to father. Old Farmer Childs shook his 
head sadly. Land, he solemnly affirmed, 
was the only fitting investment for God- 
fearing men. On the farm the boys carpen- 
tered all their fixtures—counters, laundry 
tubs and so forth, shipped them to New 
York and erected them 
The first ‘‘store’’ was but a crude rep- 
lica of the modern white-front Childs. 
Cleanliness and quick service were the 
watchwords. At that time kitchen con- 
ditions in most cheap restaurants were, as 
the ghost of Hamlet's father remarked 
about the secrets of his prison house, too 
awful to be communicated to ears of flesh 
and blood 
Hence the Childs brothers stressed sani- 
tation from the first. They made it a point 
to keep cleaners at work within sight of 
the customers. And they preferred wait- 
resses to waiters. The first girls wore cos- 
tumes of simple Victorian dignity—long 
white aprons, dark shirtwaists, and 
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starched imitation lace placed in their hair. 

- The food was simple, reasonable in price 
and well cooked. It was based upon the 
menu on the farm, griddle-products, cured 
meats, dried beans. Pancakes and other 
dishes were concocted from their mother's 
recipes. Childs sticks to the same formula 
to this day and sells 50,000,000 pancakes a 
year. The cakes are made with yeast in- 
stead of baking-powder or soda. These 
elements are avoided in Childs kitchens 
Childs holds that soda kills vitamins. 

The experiment of the brothers succeeded 
almost from the start. The times were on 
their side. Lower New York was under- 
going a renaissance. The old order was 
changing. A clean, white restaurant, 
with pretty girls to wait on the tables and 
edible food at fair prices, was a combina 
tion not likely to meet resistance 

In 1889 the brothers leased an entire 
building nearby with a view to renting the 
space not required for a restaurant. Soon 
the ground-floor restaurant had to be sup- 
plemented by a dining room on the second 


floor. A third “‘store’’ was unveiled in 
Beaver Street, a fourth, near Herald 
Square 


These were equipped with white tile and 
glittering glass. By 1899, there were ten 
Childs restaurants, all doing a mounting 
business. The brothers had started with a 
vision of development solely on their own 
capital, putting all the profits back into 
the business. After a while they found 
that more money was needed for expan- 
sion. They formed a company and took in 
a few friends as silent partners. Still they | 
felt the need of additional capital 


NE day a visitor appeared at William | 
Childs’s private office, in a loft over | 
one of the ‘“‘stores,"’ and sent in word : | 
‘Tell Mr. Childs I have something to tell 
him that will make him smile."’ 

This was A. W. Harris who had recently | 
disposed of large Standard Oil holdings | 
a was seeking another field of invest) 
ment. He offered to help finance the new 
Childs Company. The offer was accepted | 
and he remained a director until his death 

The Harris capital formed the first real | 
financial backbone of the thriving young 
enterprise. The incident led to the rumor, | 
repeated to this day, that Childs is owned | 
by Standard Oil. William Childs grows 
apoplectic over this report, heatedly in- 
sisting that control rests and always has 
rested in the Childs family. Some years 
ago Edward T. Bedford announced that a 
group of Standard Oil men had bought 
largely of Childs stock as an investment 
Bedford insisted the Rockefellers were not 
of this group. 

The New York restaurants were yielding 
such handsome returns that Samuel and 
William planned to extend their chain to 
other cities. Opposed by their directors, 
the young men formed a new company and 
opened white-fronts in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. These ventures prospered and 
Childs rapidly spread to other cities. Now | 
the restaurants occupy prominent sites in 
two-score American and Canadian com- 
munities 

Operations have also been largely ex- 
tended into the real estate field The | 
Childs Company owns many of its restau- 
rant properties. Despite the recent slump, 
the company earns almost $3,000,000 a| 
year. Large accrued profits are said to be| 
represented in real estate, written down 
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POOR FAMILY — POOR BOY — 
NO EDUCATION— 


That matters not. He was born with a noble 
gift. Do you know that you, too, have this same 
gift? Caruso, Galli-Curci, McCormack, Kreisler 
made the most of their opportunity. Perhaps 
you have just as much talent, but have lacked 
opportunity. Music is a part of your being. 

ere’s your chance to develop this beautiful ¢ ift. 
It’sso easy to master the piano or organ by Dr. 
Quinn’s unique method. Like this bright factory 
boy you may turn a regretful, wasteful life into 
one of accomplishment, refinement, and culture 
— without a day’s knowledge of music. Will you 
spare afew pennies a day to become an accom- 
plished pianist, or organist? 


Run out and mail this coupon 
for your first free lessons 


Surprise your friends within a few days. You 
can play the piano in three lessons under Dr. 
Quinn’s amazingly simple written method. This 
seems impossible; but sit down and run over the 
first TWO FREE LESSONS. With the third les- 
son youcan play a piecein every key. You’reactu- 
ally playing before you realize it. Now try it 
again. Notice that your fingers get away from 
you. Why is this? Dr. Quinn’s method controls 
your senses. You don’t “‘take lessons’’ the old 
oral way. Why practice and drum? What you 
need is a scientific method of guiding your fin- 
7. A few minutes a day will work marvels. 

hen watch your improvement under Dr. 
} ard, simple method. Soon you'll play classics 
almost faultlessly. Won't this inspire you for the 
concert stage? 


This is Dr. 
Quinn’s Book. 


Al’ that you ever 
need to know of pi- 
anoforte is in this 
carefully written 

“Learn the 
Piano.”’ It is not 
a dry affair that 
has to be learned 
by heart. Every sen- 
tence is lively, help- 
ful, and interest- 
ing. Dr. uinn’s 
method gives you 
thrilling pleasure, 
not irksome, hope- 
less drills. Mail the 
coupon for this 
book and your free 
lessons. Get on the 
way to cultural pro- 
gress—and profit. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
FREE LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIP BLANK 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory «f Music 
118F Quinn Bidg., Boston 
(Allston Station) Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

I know that I can qualify for the Quinn Con- 
servatory Scholarship. May I have your Free Les- 
sons and book, and explanation of your teaching 
method. I understand this does not obligate me 
in any way. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 


each year on the basis of Gepreciation in 
stead of increment. Sales have increased 
from the $40 a day of the tiny restaurant on 
Cortlandt Street, to an average of more 
than $25, yearly 

The Childs organization might be com 
pared to a circus because of its broad ex- 
tent and quick movement. Although the 
restaurants do not themselves move, they 
deal in a highly perishable commodity and 
considerable acumen is required to keep 
pace with the daily trend 

Childs’s immense volume of business is 
carried on with an average yearly inven 
tory of only $3 The company’s in 
vestment thus consists almost wholly of 
property and fittings. Its liquid stock is 
not much larger than that of many big 
hotels operating a single establishment 

William Childs dotes on detail. He has 
perfected a system that is one of the models 
of modern business. There is iron-clad 
consistency and standardization through 
out. If all the 120 restaurants were in the 
same time zone, the tap of a bell would 
find every manager at work upon his menus 
it the same time, manual laborer 
mopping floors at the same moment 

The thousands of employees of Childs 
ire all carefully selected types. The Childs 
neat and cheerful as well 
Each manager ts a highly 


every 


waitress must be 
as physically fie 

trained expert who knows every detail of 
and who is 
efhiciency in 


the business he supervises 


percentage on his 


YO WITH the bakers and chefs and cooks 
S They know their trades but 
the why of them as well. There is a pre 
scribed to do everything in Childs 
and woe betide the transgressor. To his 


not only 


way 


employees, William Childs seems to have 
a million eyes. 

No site for a new restaurant is selected 
without the personal approval of Childs. 
The value of a given location is determined 
by a careful count of street traffic. Through 
surveys, checked from time to time, Childs 
knows that seven of every hundred per- 
sons passing his ‘‘stores’’ will enter. And 
that each one of the seven will spend an 
average of 47.9 cents a meal. Childs efh- 
ciency leaves little to chance. The presi- 
dent recently worked out a new check 
system that shows exactly what each cus- 
tomer has eaten 


MAN of such positive trend as Wil- 
liam Childs is bound often to be en- 
gaged in controversy. Many of his innova- 
tions and experiments have irked patrons. 
Last February he instructed some of his 
restaurants not to serve water with meals, 
unless the customer asked for it. “‘Just 
good business,’’ explained Childs. “‘When 
a Caterer serves 52,000,000 people a year, 
the item of water is an important one. 
There is no more reason to waste water 
than there is to waste food.'’ Protests 
caused quick withdrawal of the order 
During the war, Childs was constantly 
embroiled in disputes, chiefly because of 
his soaring prices. The Food Administra- 
tion and many newspapers unsuccessfully 
fought his extra charges for bread and 
butter and other items. Childs tells few 
anecdotes but relates, with relish, how 
F. W. Woolworth, a fellow director on the 
board of a bank, constantly twitted him 
because Woolworth was able to maintain 
his five-and-ten cent rates throughout the 
period of rising prices 
After the war Childs went into an ex- 
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haustive study of dietetics. He expressed 
the view that a general rush of peopie back 
to meat and fish was vulpoiealille das an in 
crease in ptomaine poisoning. Accordingly 
he began gradually to adopt vegetarian 
menus. 

At the height of the crusade he employed 
a demonstrator from Battle Creek in one of 
his Broadway ‘‘stores,’’ and was in no way 
abashed when ribald observers demanded 
that someone demonstrate a sirloin-steak 
Childs explained that his vegetarian policy 
was economic rather than utopian because 
“meat is expensive, especially beef."’ 

Now, however, the cash-register dic 
tates a modified menu and our strong 
willed utilitarian finds himself unable to 
resist the pressure. Personally, though, 
Childs remains faithful to the carrots and 
the peas; as servitors at his club, the Met 
ropolitan, or the Savoy-Plaza Hotel (of 
which he is part owner), could testify. 

No animals from which may be fashioned 
luscious steaks or succulent sausage are 
raised upon his estate in New Jersey. This 
glentid snes includes the ancient acres of 
his family. Here he lives with his second 
wife. She was Mrs. Victoria Ludgate 
Murray, a widow, his former secretary and 
a cousin of the first Mrs. Childs. They 
were married in the parsonage of the Bask 
ing Ridge Presbyterian Church, January 
28, 1928. 


HILDS rises at dawn, even on business 
days, to ride horseback. This is 
his favorite recreation. He has broken 
three bones in as many years. He was 
not unseated, friends explain. His mounts 
stumbled and fell. 
William Childs would not brook being 
unseated by a mere horse. 


It's Easy To Make a Fortune 


a whole lot of money 
even in the fields and Davis's 
associates urged him to grab it. To their 
amazement he refused. He had one more 
card to play The Standard agent 
astonished by this final proposal 

You offer us $9,000,00 I think we 
uught to get $12 I'll make you a 
we'll flip a coin 


$9,000, That ts 
Texas oil 


was 


sporting 
If ic comes tails we sell out for $9,000,000; 
if it comes heads you pay us $12, : 


proposition 


HE Standard agent was a good gam- 
bler You're on,’’ he agreed 
Davis took a quarter from his pocket (he 
had plenty of them now Balancing it on 
a huge thumb-nail, he flipped it into the 
uir. It fell spinning, the bright Texas sun 
glinting from the They bent to look 
it the re The quarter lay heads up; 
Davis had won $3 by the fillip 
There was no argument. Davis keeps on 
his desk a photograph of a single check for 
§ the first payment on the sale 
The remaining $6 was paid on a 
Dav is § share 
going to 


edge 


sult 


was 
fortunate 


rovalty basis over 


$1 the rest 
issociates 
Davis had had the fun and excitement of 


rraling another fortune. It was so large 
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Continued from page 79 


that it is going to give him a lot of trouble 
before he is rid of tt 
If you had told him when he sold his 
leases, that he was to become a theatrical 
producer and a byword on Broadway he 
would have thought you crazy. A chance 
meeting on a San Antonio sidewalk caused 
it. The encounter brought him face to 
face with J. Frank Davis, whom he had 
known in his boyhood but had not seen 
for many years. J. Frank is not a relative 
Grasping hands each asked the other how 
he was getting along 
‘Well,’ boomed the towering Edgar B., 
I can’t complain. I've just struck oil 
down here Again I've got more money 
than I'll ever need.”’ 


FRANK had fared differently. He had 
gone into newspaper work. In cover- 
ing an assignment to meet the explorer 
Peary he had crippled himself by a fall on 
the ice. Since then he had done as wellas 
he could, writing for the newspapers. The 
shrewd blue eves of the oil man told him 
that his old friend was having a pretty 
tough time of it 
Somewhere Edgar B. had heard that 
writers of hit plays made lots of mohey. 
He suggested on the impulse of the mo- 


ment that J. Frank write a play. J. Frank 
protested that he probably couldn't write 
a play, and that if he did he wouldn't have 
a Chinaman's chance of getting it pro- 
duced 

“Sure it'll be produced,’ cried the oil 
man, “I'll put it on myself. All you have 
to do is write it." 


| Yr generosity went even further—he 
had an idea for his friend's play. 
Life had not been generous to J. Frank and 


millions of others. Perhaps they would 
get a better break in future existences. It 
would be fitting and just if other bodies 
living on other planes should attain com- 
pensating happiness. Thus J. Frank 
wrote the play, and reincarnation became 
its theme 

New York theatergoers don't seem to 
care a hoot about Davis's play, or its prom- 
ise of transmigration. They would rather 
pay their money for girl shows, full of hips 
and whoopees. At a recent average per- 
formance some six persons joined the yawn- _ 
ing ushers to make upa ‘‘Ladder’’ audience. 

For every additional week the play runs, 
Davis must add more than $10,000 to its 
$1,200,000 deficit. He does it without the 
bat of an eyelash. Other incidents prove 
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he is nowise worried by his colossal 
s; he paid $3,600 for a pair of antique 
rrees used in one scene, and $2,000 for a 
stal chandelier which adorns a single 
ee-minute interval. 
Press agents to the contrary, Davis is not 
rmined to take humanity by the scruff 
the neck and force the hope of reincar- 
ion upon it. He believes that he has 
valuable property in the show and that 
will click at last. Even if it does it will 
ve to blossom into an “‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ torepay him. If it were a hit, ‘The 
idder"’ would have to play its present 
eater about ten years to wipe out its 
st. Davis refuses to take the losses off 
is income tax. 


CONSIDER the play an investment,”’ 
he says. “‘It wouldn't be honest to 
take such a deduction."’ Anyhow, he has 
elped a friend and lightened his bank roll 

»y a million and a half. 

He admits the play was a long shot, but 

has been betting on long shots all his 
fe and winning. And what if it takes 

erything he's got? Davis says he can 
nake a fortune whenever he wants to. You 
jon't doubt him when you review his 
areer. 

Davis was born in Brockton, Massa- 
husetts. As a boy he peddled lemonade 
ind worked in a fish market. Later he 

ent into one of the town’s famous shoe 
factories and after working frantically 
merged as the head of a vitally important 

lepartment At the age of twenty-one he 
was advertising manager of the Walk-Over 

Shoe company. His salary was $25,000 a 

ear—a phenomenal sum in those days and 
1 lot of money for a boy in any day. 

He was so eager for further success that 
e broke down a constitution that looked 
nvulnerable. After a collapse from over- 
vork he found himself flat on his back in a 
lull hospital, raging inwardly at his mis- 
fortune and aggravating his sickness with 
self-pity. 

‘While I chafed in that hospital,’’ he 
tells you, “‘there came a trivial incident 
which changed my entire outlook on life. 
My bed was near an open window. One 
hot day as I thrashed about on my mat- 
tress I noticed voices outside. I listened, 
and what I heard showed me my troubles 
in a different light. 

“The voices came from two Italian 
workmen who were digging beneath my 
window. They spoke in broken English. 
Between blows of their picks they swapped 
misfortunes. They hel ae suspicion that 
inyone was listening and I got a revealing 
glimpse of the two lives. From these un- 
suspecting laborers—who toiled like ani- 
mals every day and were still unable to 
keep their families in common necessities— 
I received a measure by which to gauge 
my own miseries. Compared to them I 
liscovered that I was a pretty lucky person 

“Thinking over this incident, I deter- 
mined on two principles that I have stuck 
to since: I determined never to make a god 
yut of money, and to do whatever I could 
in the future to lighten the burdens of 
people who worked for me.”’ 

Davis was well-to-do, having come out 
‘f the shoe business with his first fortune. 
\fter he had recovered sufficiently, doctors 
told young Davis to travel and rest. Ina 
London museum, a placard reminded him 
that while the United States was the great- 
est consumer of rubber in the world none 
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of the production was in American hands. 

To a hard-headed New Englander this 
situation appeared foolish and illogical. 
He impressed his views on officials of the 
United States Rubber Company. They 
sent Davis to Sumatra to establish their 
plantations. 

While there he accomplished all he set 
out to do. He spent $5,000,000, and inci- 
dentally wrecked many of the accepted 
rules of rubber raising. More than one 
red-faced Dutch expert was saved from 
madness by calming potions of iced gin. 
This huge young novice from the United 
States would ask them how to do a thing 
only to give orders that it be done the 
opposite way. One instance was the rub- 
ber seedlings. It was the practice to thin 
these, when growth was advanced, by 
pulling every other plant. 

“Why do it that way?” 

*“We have always done it so,’ 
men answered stiffly. 

Davis was not satisfied with the reason 
He instituted a scheme whereby a sort of 
hospital chart was kept on each plant 
When the time came for thinning, the most 
promising trees were kept regardless of 
where they stood. The results convinced 
even the red-faced Dutch experts. 


Davis demanded. 
* the Dutch- 


During fourteen years Davis supervised | PHONOGRAPH 


the U. S. Rubber plantations. While he 
was fighting the jungles, he was also fight- 
ing himself 
always tilt a chair before sitting down 
And he will shake out his shoes before 
putting them on. This is to dislodge any 
baby cobras that may have coiled under 
a cushion or in the toe of a boot for a quiet 
nap. 

Though these snakes are among the 
most deadly in the world, the religion of 
the natives prevents anyone destroying 


them. The killers multiply blithely 
Thousands of Sumatrans die from their 
fangs every year. As a protection against 


this lurking death, white men wear heavy 
leather leggings. Davis refused to com- 
promise with the danger. Preferring to 
conquer his fear of the snakes, he went 
about in ordinary trousers. 

Sumatra abounds in man-eating tigers 
In traversing tiger country white men 
usually make a native lead the way, to re- 
ceive the first leap in case of an attack 
Davis insisted on leading the column 
whenever his parties struck tiger grass 


S IN the case of the cobras, Davis 
steeled himself to do the thing he 
feared. In all the fourteen years he was 
never bitten by a snake or jumped by a 
tiger. In one town he lived serenely 
through a cholera epidemic when the 
sound of funeral dirges was never out of his 
ears. 

By forcing himself to stand up to such 
terrible threats, Davis learned self-mastery 
With it he acquired a conviction of his own 
invulnerability. To fear cobras or the 
plague was to invite attack; confidence 
was a protection 


If he were to reduce his 


| 


An old-timer in Sumatra will | 





philosophy toa few words he would tell 
you that success is a judicious combina- | 


tion of nerve and luck. If Sumatra proved 
Davis's courage, the oil experience proved 
his luck 

Losing a million and a half to produce a 
friend's play is an outstanding bit of his 
colossal spending, but this is only a frac- 


ow 
tion of the sums he has given away. | “Law Guide” and ° 


Luling, Texas, the town where he found | 
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oil was favored with the gift of a park. 
After it was dedicated Davis's attention 
was called to the fact that in Texas such a 
donation naturally belonged to the whites 
and that negroes could not enjoy it. The 
dificulty was easily remedied—Davis 
donated a second park for the exclusive 
delectation of the darker citizenry 

When he left the United States Rubber 
Company he had in his pockets a profit of 
$1,600, Within two weeks he had 
given an even million of this to the men 
and women who had helped in the work 
He had not forgotten the promise he made 
himself when he heard the two workmen 
talking under his hospital window 

His bonus of $2,000,000 to employees of 
his Luling oil company included a check of 
four figures to the two geologists who told 
him he would never find oil where he did 
find it. He handed over the gift with the 
grinning remark that it might be harder 
for them to find work after their predic- 
tions came out all wrong. In Texas and 
Massachusetts, Davis has founded such 
large and magnificent orphanages that 
there may be a shortage in parentless chil- 
dren before they are filled to capacity 


AST summer the artists of the country 
| were wildly agitated by the announce- 
ment that Davis had offered $15,000 for 
the best painting of a Texas wild flower 
Those with enough money rushed to Texas 
and those who had to stay home did their 
best to get models by mail 

The donor remembered that the Texas 
wild flowers had not cared whether he was 
broke or flush during the black months 


before his drills hit oil and he took this 
characteristic method of acknowledging 
the help they had given him and relieving 
himself of more money. This wild flower 
prize bids fair to become an annual event. 
At present he is considering whether 
$15,000 is a sufficiently generous figure. 

Davis's skepticism regarding experts 
touches everything he does. One reason 
why he thinks “‘The Ladder’’ will finally 
be straightened out and make money, is 
that all the stage experts have told him it 
was awful. He listens to everyone's opin- 
ion. One scene in the present version of 
the play came from a chance suggestion of 
a theater doorman 

Against the teachings of most oil men, 
Davis is convinced that vast pools of pe- 
troleum will be discovered at depths far 
below existing wells. When he sold out 
for that $12,000,000 he had a clause in the 
contract reserving for himself all oil dis- 
covered at levels below the pools now pro- 
ducing. Immediately he started drilling 
an unheard of well. 

This well is now the deepest in the 
world. It has reached 7,853 feet which is 
almost a mile and a half. They say down 
in Texas that Davis is determined to “‘go 
— through the Devil's front door." 


Just now the drillers are in a stratum of 


granite. Experts tell him it will take 
thirty years to get through that hard rock. 

“Maybe you experts think so,"’ says 
Davis. And keeps right on drilling. 

It would be just his tough luck to tap 
untold riches and put himself to the trouble 
of spending a still greater fortune 

When Davis's oil prospects were at low 


lc 


ebb, Frank Seiberling, then head of the 
powerful Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 

any, came to the rescue with a small loa: 

he wheel turned, Goodyear was caught 
in the disastrous slump of 1921, and Seiber 
ling was forced to retire by the bankers 
Davis rushed to the aid of his friends. He 
lent Seiberling $500,000 and raised a credit 
of $5,000,000. 

It enabled Seiberling to organize his own 
rubber company and stage a comeback that 
has astonished the industry. In January 
1928, Seiberling paid back the $500,0c 
Davis had lent him. Davis accepted the 
repayment but he would not take interest 

Every time Davis's name appears in 
— his mails are inundated via Eansing 
etters. Most of the requests are for smal! 
and inexpensive necessities. Pleas for false 
teeth lead all others. They come from pen 
niless old people who feel they could get 
some pleasure out of life if only they could 
chew their food. 

Few of these direct petitions are re 
warded. Davis realizes he cannot assuage 
all the troubles of humanity and he prefers 
to restrict his retail generosities to on 
and employees. 

Unfortunately Davis cannot put into 
words the formula that works so well for 
him. This alone prevents the readers of 
New McCvure's from receiving a recipe for 
immense and immediate wealth. He was 
asked where he would go for his next mil 
lion if he were suddenly to lose all he has 
The answer was, “I don’t know.”’ 

But he is sure it can be done. You may 
doubt it, but there is his record which 
speaks for itself. 


The Mystery of the Living Alibi 


Continued from page 59 


was no land in sight! Only endless water 

And then, with a sudden shock of sur- 
prise, he became aware of a number of 
strange, blurry shapes around him in the 
half-light. The Lady Katherine was pass- 
ing a fleet of fishing vessels 

Not for a moment did Mr. Banner hesi- 
tate. The effort to unfasten the log-line 
from his middle was sheer agony to his 
benumbed fingers but it was the effort of 
a second Almost at once he sank. But 
the spur of his peril forced him, fighting, 
gasping to the surface once more 

Something hit the water with a smack 
ear his head. It was a life-buoy. Within 
minutes Mr. Banner had lost 
consciousness was dragged aboard a toss 
ing, leaping sailing boat beneath the won 
dering gaze of two big brown men, while 
overhead there flapped a big brown sail 


two Ww ho 


ETECTIVE Inspector Shane sat at the 
desk in his office and glowered 
omberly at the calendar as the date, Sep- 
tember twentieth stared back at him 
On the morrow, according to the meager 
information in his hands, there was to be 
a monster meeting of a possibly riotous 
character on Great Tower Hill 
Mr. Howard Latimer, the Syndicalist, 
had been heralded as the announcer of a 
new era and various minor red lights were 
to support him. The police answer to 
these preparations had been an elaborate 
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and secret campaign of orderly prevention. 

Yet Shane himself was far from easy. 

What was behind it all? What had 
Andalus to do with it? 

There was something very queer about 
Dr. Milosch Andalus. His origin was 
utterly unknown, his activities during the 
war had been shrouded in deepest mystery 
with only one fact startlingly clear, viz.— 
that they had invariably benefited himself 
and not the particular government which 
had mistakenly seen fit to employ him. 


ISIBILITY at sea had been bad for two 
days and no reports as to The Lady 

Katherine's movements came through. To 
a very large extent, however, this was due 
to a discreet alteration of the name on her 
bows to Octopus 

At four-thirty on the evening of Sep- 
tember twentieth, a call came through on 
the wire for Shane. It was from the 
Basingstoke police. An elderly gentleman 
answering to the official description of Dr. 
Andalus had been seen motoring through 
the town by a point duty constable that 
morning. The car was a Rochet-Schneider 
landaulet driven by a clean-shaven chauf- 
feur wearing goggles. , 

Abruptly he got up and reached for his 
bowler hat. There was that half-formed, 
fantastic theory at the back of his mind, 
the germ of which had been anntilinay 
sown by Miss Crabbe. 


Within half an hour Shane was ringing 
the electric bell at number ros Camden 
Gardens, Kensington. The door was 
opened by police constable Henry. 

“I'll just have a look round now I'm 
here, Henry.” 

“Yes, sir," the constable’s tone was 
faintly injured. ‘“There’s nothing to see, 
sir. I've been all over the house five times." 

Shane stumped up the narrow stairs and 
entered a room that overlooked the patch 
of dull green turf, surrounded by a rec- 
tangle of gravel, known as the garden. 

The detective regarded the unmade bed 
thoughtfully and then bending forward, 
sniffed at the pillow. 

‘Put your nose to that, Henry.”’ 

“It’s a queer smell, sir." 


HANE nodded, his eyes alight with 

satisfaction. 

‘Very queer. I may ask you to identify 
that smell later on, Henry,—Hullo, what's 
this?’ he picked up a spectacle case from 
the mantelpiece and opened it. 

‘A pair of spectacles, sir,"’ said the con- 
stable, somewhat unnecessarily. “‘I put 
‘em down in the inventory, sir.’ 

The detective drew out the glasses and 
peered through them. 

‘*Plain lenses,"" he chuckled. ““Did you 
put that in your inventory, Henry?” 

“No, sir." Henry began to think his 
superior was fussing needlessly. “‘They 
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probably motor-goggles, I think, sir."’ 

Quite so,"” Shane replaced the glasses 

cfully and glanced round the room. 
Well, that’s all, I think."’ 


T SIX o'clock Great Tower Hill was al- 
A most deserted, its uneven expanse of 
ne paving glistening wetly in the cold 
that lay gently on all London that 
ening. A caped policeman shivered and 
camped his feet as the dusk gathered and 
chill drifted through the air 

Presently the policeman's glance wan- 
lered across the open space towards 
Postern Row and he gave a sudden, sar- 
jonic chuckle. A little group, a mere half 
jozen nondescript-looking men, conspicu- 
jusly shabby were approaching the stone 
rerrace that fronts the warehouses on 
Tower Hill, bearing aloft a red banner that 
fluttered forlornly in the slight wind. 
\s they drew nearer the constable was able 

read the words: Down with THE Bour- 
yeo1s CAPITALIST. 

Then he saw a sight that made him 
think twice 

From Lower Thames Street, from G®eat 
Tower Street, from both sides of Trinity 
Square were issuing further little groups of 
lilapidated-looking individuals such as 
these, each group with its shabby ban- 
ner blazoning some feverish phrase or 
clarion call. Soon there were a ps such 
gatherings scattered across the space be- 
tween the Moat and Lower Thames 
treet 

By seven-thirty police had drawn a 
cordon across Lower Thames Street, clos- 
ing that thoroughfare to all fresh comers. 

Yet there was no disorder. Not even 
the hectic oratory on all sides provoked 
so much as a cheer from the heteroge- 
neous assembly. For the most part they 
were singularly restrained, apathetic even. 
Blank-faced Russians from Whitechapel, 
Swedes from Shadwell, inscrutable Chinese 
from Limehouse, Lascars from the docks 
conglomerated without enthusiasm for 
the common cause. There was a leavening 
of stolid British, blasphemously humorous 
at the expense of the proceedings. 

More or less casually the affair was re- 
ported to Shane at Scotland Yard 

What!"’ he snapped. ‘“‘How long has 
this been going on!" 

‘About two hours, sir. But they've got 
‘em well in hand. There's no need to 

“Get me a taxi at once, you fool!”’ re- 
plied Shane grimly 

Steaming smoothly with the rising tide 
the Octopus rounded Limehouse Reach 
into the Pool and, slackening speed, ap- 
parently drifted towards Tower Bridge 
To observe the vessel thus placidly gliding 
in the foggy dusk no one could suspect the 
existence of strife within her dingy hull. 

Yet Gascoyne’s revolver had fired the 
last cartridge in its chambers. Three 
members of the crew lay dead or dying 
beyond the bullet-riddled cabin door. 
And that same door was surely and in- 
exorably being battered to pieces before 
his eyes. 

At the moment that the cantilever span 
of Tower Bridge yawned apart to admit the 
Octopus, its engines now silent, into 
the very bosom of London river, the cabin 
door fell with a crash and Simopoulos 
stood leveling a revolver in the entrance 
way. His face was white and set and an 
ugly light glittered in his eyes. Without 
an instant’s hesitation Gascoyne sent his 
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useless weapon crashing against the 
kerosene lamp, plunging the cabin in 
darkness. 

Then he lunged forward, as though fall- 


ing, his arms gripping the man’s knees in | 


a Rugby tackle. There was a shot and the 

rt-hole glass splintered to fragments 
Sagether Simopoulos and Derek Gascoyne 
rolled to the floor. 

A deck-hand, creeping from the black- 
ness beyond sprang over the writhing com- 
batants and seized the girl in a grip of steel, 
stifling her screams with a filthy handful 
of cotton waste 

Before Gascoyne could wrench the 
weapon from his opponent's grip two more 
of the crew had _ themselves upon 
him. In a trice he was trussed up and 
gagged, and left to his own reflections. 

From overhead came the sounds of sub- 
dued activity. A grating of chain as the 
anchor was dropped, the rattle of davits on 
the starboard side, and then, remotely at 
first, the whir of some engine in the dis- 
tance 

With an effort Gascoyne twisted his 
neck until the dim circle of light through 
the port-hole came into his line of vision 
It was only after a few moments reflection 
that he realized that these flashings came 
from a huge electric sign across the river 

What was the meaning of this return 
to the Thames, this queer activity on deck, 
the reference to ‘‘tonight’s work?’’ Cer- 
tainly it was not the twenty-first! 

From his observation post in a balcony 
of the offices of the Port of London Author- 
ity, Shane looked down upon the vast 
assembly that blackened the spaces below 
him dozen naphtha flares danced at 
intervals between him and the river, a 
dozen hoarse-voiced orators were declaim- 
ing the iniquity of the existing order of 
things and calling on the proletariat to arm 

Towards the gateway that leads to 
Tower Stairs an excited, gesticulating little 
individual brandished his arms in even 
more feverish exhortation than any of his 
fellow rhetoricians and with a grim smile 
Shane recognized Mr. Howard Latimer 
the Syndicalist. The little man appeared 
to be literally foaming at the mouth in his 
eloquence 

“We've never had a political meeting 
like this!’ Shane conpeel ieslabiy “Use 
your eyes!’ he pointed towards the 
frenzied figure of Mr. Latimer. ‘'For one 
thing, that’s an unusual place for a speaker, 
down there. A man like Latimer gener- 
ally wants the center of the stage. What's 
that affair like a kiosk?” 

‘That, sir?’’ the subordinate followed 
the detective’s gaze towards the little 
turret-like erection standing close to the 
wooden dock-railings. “‘Oh, that’s only 
the entrance to the old Tower subway.” 

‘I remember—"’ and then he frowned 
again, knitting his heavy brows pensively, 

striving to recall where the mention of a 
subway had seemed significant. “Where 
does it come out?”’ 

“Vine Street. It's in Tooley Street, sir 

‘Vine Street, ch?’’ Shane nodded, almost 
absently. ‘Did you hear that?’ he held 
up his hand suddenly, and then peered 
upwards into the murky sky. ‘‘An air- 
plane :! Damned queer, this!" 

‘Maybe it’s a seaplane, sir.’ 

‘That's the first sensible remark you've 
made this evening. It is a seaplane! And 
what's more it’s coming down."’ The de- 
tective listened alertly. ‘‘He’s got a nerve, 
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Better get a launch and 
Well, what is it?’ This 


whoever he is! 
look into this 
to a breathless constable who had run up 


two flights of stairs and stood saluting 

The man handed him an envelope 

From Headquarters, sir. Urgent.”’ 

Shane ripped open the cover and drew 
out a telegram. It was from the Colonel 
commanding the Sixth Foot Guards in the 
Tower 

Andalus here. Unconscious and dying 
Await instructions 


Shane smiled thoughtfully and pocketed 
the telegram 


Any instructions, sir? panted the con- 


stable 
Instructions?’ the detective shrugged 
his shoulders, No, there are no in- 


structions 


ITHIN the wooden gates that en- 
close the approach to the main 
Tower entrance Guardsman McPherson of 
the Sixth Regiment of Foot Guards sur- 
veyed the scene with an appreciative grin 
The huge, good-humored crowd beyond 
the gates effectively dispelled the custo 
mary tedium of his job 
Halting smartly in his stride before the 
sentry box he brought his rifle to the order 
and stood at ease. Only the stout wooden 
ed between the inquisitive 
Had Guardsman McPherson 
observant soldier he might 


palings interve 
faces outsid 


been a more 


have noted two curiously distinct elements 
in that crowd. Firstly there was the care 
free casual in his preponderating thou 
sands, enjoying the crowd simply because 
it was a crowd, and secondly, the very 
small, watchful section that hovered in 


the near vicinity of his sentry box 
} 


One man, a little rabbit-taced fellow 
with a bundle under one arm, stared 
overtly at his watch and then edged nearer 


j 


ind nearer to the palings, his eyes fixed 


headily on the unconscious McPherson 
There was a certain very subtle expectancy 
in the demeanor of others, too, who 


loitered along the palings and beneath the 


egis of Mr. Latimer’s rostrum by the sub 
way turret 
Boom! 


The sentry started jerkily 

What was that, mate!’ queried a 
hoarse voice through the palings 

The guardsman turned to stare at the 
speaker in perplexity 

Dinna ask me he began, when a 
thin jet of liquid ammonia spurted full in 
blinding and choking him in one 
instant. He staggered backwards into the 
box. With incredible swiftness the little 
rabbit-faced man was hoisted over the pal 
ings by his tellows—1n time to catch the 
sentry s rifle before it clattered noisily to 


his tace, 


the ground 
He tossed the rifle over the palings and 
then, slinking into the shadows ran swiftly 
cowards the Middle Tower gateway As 
he ran, he unfastened the bundle under his 
irm and proceeded to don the queer be 
ggled headgear it contained 
latest pattern anti-gas 


46) 
It was the 
respirator 
Steering perilously between the pylons 
of Tower Bridge in the foggy gloom the 
seaplane had ceased its crackling roar and 
glided swiftly downwards to the water 
With marvelous judgment and still more 


marvelous luck the pilot skimmed along 
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the surface and brought his machine to 
a standstill by the Customs House quay 
without mishap. Instantly a motor launch 
shot forward from the darkness. 

‘Stay where you are!"’ snapped a voice 
from the launch 

The pilot muttered indistinctly in reply, 
but a little cackle of laughter came from 
the rear of the fuselage 

A most fortuitous encounter, Inspector 
Shane!" 

The launch drew alongside the seaplane 

Where the dickens have you dropped 
from, Mr. Banner?’’ .Shane demanded. 

The whole of London seems crazy!" 

It soon will be," Mr. Banner retorted, 
clambering down into the launch, “unless 
we get a move on. Where's The Lady 
Katherine?’ he stared at the dark hull by 
Tower Wharf 

That's the Octopus."’ 

On the contrary, it's The Lady Kather- 
ine. Quick! Get me on board that ship 
before—Good God!"’ 

It was the dull explosion that had so 
startled Guardsman McPherson before 
that unfortunate sentry had been reduced 
to insensibility 

Hurry up!" Mr. Banner snapped, and 
the launch shot away. Leaning forward 
Mr. Banner spoke rapidly to the detective 
in undertones. Shane nodded grimly. 

The chain is complete," he said. “‘I've 
got the other links. Thank God you 
turned up!" he thrust his hand into his 
pocket and drew out a service revolver 

You'd best take this, Mr. Banner 
Constable Henry here will go with you 
Better have Duncan too.” 

In a sharp undertone Shane gave an 
order and the launch engine ceased its 
thudding. Silently they glided forward 
to the looming bows of The Lady Kather- 
ine. A rope deftly thrown and Henry had 
hauled his lank figure over the taffrail 

For an instant he stood, listening in- 
tently, but the ship appeared to be de 
serted forwards. From the launch Henry 
hauled up the rope ladder, and secured it 
to the taffrail. Within a minute Mr. Ban- 
ner and Constable Duncan stood on board 
and the launch shovea off. Presently the 
beating of its engine sounded with heavy 
urgency as Shane shot towards Tower 
Stairs 

I hope he will be in time,’ Mr. Banner 
wh ispered 

Followed by two highly intrigued police 
constables Mr. Banner began to run aft 

From the distance a clear bugle call rose 
into the night: the alarm! 

Between the high gray walls flanking 
the narrow stone roadway from the Bloody 
Tower, through the Byward Tower cross- 
ing the moat towards the main entrance 
a heavy yellow vapor rolled and curled, 
leaving agony in its wake 

Face downwards, a sentry lay where he 
had stumbled in his blind rush from the 
poison that choked his lungs, and his great 
bearskin headgear had rolled into the 
gutter. Outside the main guardroom a 
dozen more scarlet-clad bodies lay inert 

The thing had happened in the twink- 
ling of an eye and a momentary stupefac- 
tion hung over the vast battlemented 
stronghold. Only one figure stood alert, 
waiting, cursing under his breath. Hud- 
dled into a recess in the wall near the 
Traitor’s Gate, his gas mask lent him the 
eerie aspect of some gigantic frog 
Dragging out a tiny electric torch he 


flashed it for a fraction of a second on to 
his wrist watch and cursed again, trem 
ulously, in the manner of one who is sud 
denly afraid. The next move in the game 
was thirty seconds late. 

He heard the bugle call and shivered 

Upon the cabin floor, straining im 

mas at his bonds, Derek Gascoyne 
eard the explosion and the bugle call 
Presently the stealthy scuffling from the 
deck overhead became amplified into an 
agitated thudding of boots. 

A shot rang out. There was a shout of 
pain and a string of oaths. To his utter 
amazement Gascoyne heard the voice of 
Mr. Banner, and another shot cut the air 

From somewhere in the bowels of the 
ship, a sharp cry—a girl's cry for help 
rose up. The sound was strangled almost 
at its birth. With an almost superhuman 
effort Gascoyne struggled to his knees, 
and supporting himself against the upper 
berth managed to stand up. 

Unsteadily he was hobbling to the 
smashed door when he heard the stealthy 

lash of oars outside the port-hole. A 
_ was casting off into the darkness, 
rowed by one man, the white of a strip of 
bandage round his head, a man with the 
unmistakable silhouette of Simopoulos 
There was something huddled motionless 
on the floor of the little craft. In an in 
stant it had vanished into the gloom 

Upon the deck Mr. Banner stood facing 
the skipper of The Lady Katherine. Be 
hind him lay Duncan, cursing feebly with 
a bullet through his abdomen. Behind the 
mate lay three prone figures far beyond 
all cursing. Henry was nowhere in sight 

Between Mr. Banner and the skipper a 
peculiar device disclosed to view by the re- 
moval of a certain packing case, an affair 
of massive levers and giant springs, 
crouched squat and sinister upon the deck 

“Did you hear that?’ Banner paused, 
suddenly, his head raised alertly, though 
his eyes never left the skipper's. “‘Some 
one has taken the ship's boat and I rather 
fancy it is our friend Simopoulos engaged 
in leaving you in the lurch. It is unfortu- 
nate that Constable Henry has not been 
in time to check him—drop that!"’ 

With a snarl of rage the skipper lunged 
forward and gripped a lever of the appara- 
tus. Instantly Mr. Banner fired. Scream- 
ing the man fell aslant the mechanism, 
swinging it crookedly on its pivot. 


HERE was a sharp metallic click and a 

whistling, whirring sound as something 
bright and heavy shot upwards, curving 
into a high arc above the river, striking 
the water a hundred yards away towards 
the Surrey side. A blinding flash lit up 
the river from bank to bank and the roar 
of an explosion seemed to shake The Lady 
Katherine from end to end. 

An appalled silence descended. A little 
shakily Mr. Banner approached the still 
figure of the skipper oak bene down. The 
man was dead. Turning, Mr. Banner 
walked towards the companionway. In 
his cabin, Derek Gascoyne was staring, 
glassy-eyed through the port-hole, wrench- 
ing like a madman at his bonds. 

He was almost a demented man when 


Henry found him and began, methodically 


to cut the ropes from his limbs and remove 
the gag from his lacerated mouth. 
Gascoyne shook off the remaining coils 
of ropes and staggered, under the numbness 
of slowly returning circulation towards the 
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ympanionway. In the darkness he col- 
ded with a descending figure. 

Gascoyne!"’ Mr. Banner gripped his 
oulder, ““Thank God you are safe! 
Vhere's : 

Almost savagely Gascoyne shook him 
he said hoarsely, 
man, 


She's out there!"’ 
The boat—capsized—stand aside, 
1 Heaven's sake!"’ 

Stumbling up the remaining steps the 
sung man dashed towards the taffrail 
nd leaped over into the icy river below. 
lhe shock of the plunge into water revived 
his benumbed senses and in a moment he 
was striking out with steady, powerful 
strokes towards the center of the stream 

From the murk by Tower Stairs came 
the chug-chug of a River Police motor 
launch 


N THE heavy gloom of a certain mean 
and narrow street on the Surrey side of 
the river Thames a powerful racing motor 
car throbbed softly.. At the wheel of the 
car tensely crouched the driver 
On the curb at the side a man, bent and 
thickly muffled almost to the eyes, peered 
at the luminous dial of his wrist watch 

‘A million curses! It is over three 
minutes late, Rosa,”’ he muttered. 

The first was punctual to the second,” 
he went on. “‘God in Heaven, if he has 
bungled it—!"" the remainder of the sen- 
tence died away into throaty rumblings 
Savagely he thrust his hands into the deep 
pockets of his greatcoat and peered through 
the murk at the vaguely outlined shape of 

peculiar looking shed confronting him 
It was apparently a small lean-to hut nes- 
tling against the wall in an angle of the 
Built of heavy, flat sheet-iron it 
was windowless, blockish and ugly. Its 
rusty iron door stood slightly ajar dis- 
closing impenetrable darkness within 

Boom! 

For an instant the sky lighecned mistily 


street 


above them 
From within the little iron door there 
issued the sound of stealthy footsteps, 


as eagerly the waiting figure by the car 
peered forward 
Now—Rosa "" 

With a click the side-lamps were flashed 
on, the gear engaged and the engine acceler- 
ated gently 

“Have you got it, Peinrichs?”’ 

A dark, muffled f gure slunk through the 
doorway, panting breathlessly. Both his 
hands were deep thrust into the capacious 
pockets of his overcoat 

‘‘Here you are, Dr. Andalus!"’ 

Something tinkled in his left pocket as 
he drew out his hand. “I've got some 
more in the other pocket.”” 

A pair of claw-like fingers closed greedily 
over the thing that glittered dimly in the 
newcomer’s hand. Then, with a screech 
of fright it was dashed to the pavement 

A pair of handcuffs! 

When Dr. Andalus looked up he found 
himself gazing into the barrel of a service 
revolver 

“I've got some more in the other 
pocket,"’ Detective-Inspector Shane re- 
peated grimly. ‘‘Another pair for the 
lady. Don't move, please! The street is 
barricaded at both ends.’ 

The ante-room in the officers’ mess in 
the Tower of London that night pre- 
sented a scene that shook and outraged 
the solemn traditions of the Sixth Foot 
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Guards to their foundations. A woman, 
half-unconscious, wrapped in an enormous 
military greatcoat lay in the adjutant’s 
favorite armchair 

At the far end of the room a white- 
sheeted figure rested, very still upon the 
couch. By the doorway stood another 
woman, handcuffed between two police 
constables, and her eyes spat venom at the 
tall figure of a young man clad in the 
caked garments of a Portuguese deck- 
hand 

‘“Mr. Banner,”’ he said, almost laconi- 
cally, ‘‘I suggest that you telephone your 
housekeeper to come and take charge of 
Miss Bronsart.”’ 

Mr. Banner nodded. 

“I've done that,"’ he answered. ‘‘She 
will be here in a few minutes."’ Then he 
glanced thoughtfully at the still form upon 
the couch at the far end of the room, 
“What about him?” 

“Leave him there, please, for the mo- 
ment.’’ It was Inspector Shane who 
spoke. ‘‘Sir,’’ he turned to the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, “‘I have a reason for this singular 
request which you will presently appreci 
ate. I will also explain to you my motive 
in bringing the prisoners here."’ 

Shane smiled grimly and paused. A 
little gasp of returning consciousness had 
come from the girl in the armchair 
Presently she opened her eyes and met 
those of Derek Gascoyne 

From the parade ground outside came 
the sound of a motor engine and an excited 
woman's voice demanding the where- 
abouts of Mr. Banner. In an instant Miss 
Crabbe had burst into the ante-room 

‘Mr. Banner!"’ snapped Miss Crabbe, 
“This is the last time you undertake to be 
a detective. Once and for all 

But Derek Gascoyne cut short the house- 
keeper's admonitions to her embarrassed 
employer. Lifting the girl gently and 
easily from the 
towards the door. Her eyes, 
tended, rested for an instant 
covered form on the couch 

““What—who is that!" 
fearfully 

The manacled woman laughed 

“You will soon know—imbecile!"’ 

“Hold your tongue, woman!"’ Shane 


broke in sharply. 


wide dis- 
upon the 


OR a moment it seemed that the woman 
would burst forth with a torrent of 
fury, then she checked herself, staring with 
smouldering eyes at Gascoyne as he carried 
the girl from the room to the waiting car 
Miss Crabbe shot at her a look of fiercest 
indignation as she followed. 

When, ten minutes later Gascoyne re- 
approached the ante-room he had changed 
into the mess-kit of a brother officer. In 
the doorway he encountered the woman 


face to face, and at the sight of his sol- 
dierly immaculateness she caught her 
breath—almost in agony 


She looked at him with a faint smile 
Shane noted suddenly that she had gone 
deathly white, that her manacled hands 
were trembling 


“Ah! Icis youw ho are defeated, Derek 
You can never forget!"’ she whispered 
“Stop her!"’ cried Shane, suddenly run- 


ning forward 
“Stop her!"’ she echoed, ‘My friend, 

you are much too late! Always you smile, 

Milosch!"’ she murmured, and _ then, 


‘Himmel! How slowly it works!"’ 


armchair he carried her | 


she whispered 
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top falling hair, eradicate dandruff and grow 
new hair. My baldness has been replaced with 
luxuriant new hair Dozens of my friends 
_ have had equal results. The method is simple 
easy and positive. Send me $1.00 to cover 
osts and I will mail you this prescription and 
method of treatment with my positive ‘an- 
tee that you will be satisfied or I return 
your money. A tew cents at any drugstore 
buys the necessary ingredients You will thank me man 
times, as my friends have, for telling this method which ha« 
succeeded where everything else has failed. $1.00 only. an 
your hair trouble is solved for the rest of your li 
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His face 


Derek Gascoyne turned away 
was set like stone 
The Lieutenant-Colonel shifted uneasily. 
‘For God's sake!"’ he growled, *‘Let us 
get done with this charnel-house affair.” 
Shane nodded 
I had waited for Captain Gascoyne to 
be present,’’ he replied. ‘‘Also for the ar- 
ival of the Divisional police surgeon,’ he 
indicated a quiet, gray-haired man who 
stood by the shrouded figure on the couch. 


HEN the detective spoke an order to 
a constable in the shadows of the 
passage beyond. 

‘Bring Andalus here, Henry.’ 

A shuffling of footsteps, lame and ir- 
regular, to the accompaniment of Con- 
stable Henry's fiercely whispered  in- 
junctions answered the summons. Into the 
circle in the ante-room the constable pro- 
pelled an old man who walked painfully, 
one foot turned at right angles to its fel- 
low, like some senile crab. As he staggered 
his hat became tilted from his high-domed 
forehead, revealing a peculiar white star 
on the flesh, silvering one eyebrow 

This gentleman," Shane said quietly, 

Is Dr. Milosch Andalus, an international 
crook of the highest scientific attainments, 
who will go down in history as the second 
man to attempt the plundering of the 
British Crown Jewels 

“The first, as you will probably know, 
was Colonel Blood who, disguised as a 
parson essayed the feat in May 1671. He 
failed. Dr. Andalus employed every de 
vice that science and trickery can conceive, 
and he has failed also. However, it isn't 
my object to give a lecture on the subject 
but to collect witnesses. This is the first 
time any human eye has seen Dr. Andalus 
side by side with the unfortunate gentle- 
man lying on that couch, and who is the 
principal victim of his devilry."’ 

Walking to the couch Shane drew back 
the sheet from the dead man's face 
Feature for feature it was the face of Dr 
Milosch Andalus 

You understand,’’ Shane spoke quietly, 
though every word seemed to ring through 
the awed hush of the room. “This was to 
be the living alibi. When Andalus laid his 
plans for the biggest jewel scoop in the 
world, he was characteristically thorough 

to a degree of utter inhumanity. The 
first requirement was a fellow being who 
should be capable of forming the ground 
work for a monstrous human forgery. This 
unfortunate and perfectly innocent man 
provided the material."’ 

Dragging away the sheet the detective 
uncovered the remainder of the corpse 

“You will see,’’ he went on, ‘that the 
height and girth are similar to those of 
the prisoner. The nose is prominent in 
both cases and the eyes of the same color 
The shape of the head is a little different 
but the type is the same 

“I fancy my medical friend here would 
call the skull dolichocephalic in pattern 
But there the resemblance ends. No hu- 
man being could ever have mistaken this 
man for Dr. Milosch Andalus—until Dr. 
Andalus got to work on him.” 

The Divisional police surgeon bent over 
the couch and peered closely into the dead 
man’s face. Producing a pocket magni- 
fying lens he examined certain minute 
scars about the mouth and under the eyes 
With some difficulty he removed the steel- 
rimmed which were securely 
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spectac les 


kept in place by an elastic band round the 
back of the head, and examined the lenses. 

‘Plain glass,’ he grunted 

Then he ran his hand along the right leg 
of the corpse, pausing at the knee joint; 
working the leg gently from the foot. He 
stood up 

“T shall be prepared to make a report in 
accordance with Inspector Shane's state- 
ment,"’ he said the face has been re- 
modeled and artificially pouched by plastic 
surgery of a very high order. There has 
been transplantation of skin, cartilage and 
bone 

‘In addition, the knee joint has under- 
gone some operation involving anchylosis 
so that the foot is permanently turned out 
As for the acid splash on the forehead, that 
is easily duplicated. The outstanding 
feature of the surgical work is the manner 
in which the scars have been healed,"’ he 
stared again intently at the still, upturned 
face 

“The skin is remarkably uniform and 
even slightly bronzed, almost concealing 
the lacerations. Heliotherapathy is much 
employed in plastic surgery, and very 
probably some artificial sunlight has been 
resorted to in this case—"’ 

“Artificial sunlight!"’ Mr. Banner 
started a little and frowned at the sudden 
memory of a perilous night spent in the 
grounds of Monkraven Manor. ‘The 
violet light!’ he murmured, half to him- 
self 

The Divisional surgeon nodded and gazed 
from the pitiable, dead wreck to the bent 
old man who had compassed it. The old 
man returned his gaze with the same bland 
smile 

‘Never in the course of my career,"’ the 
surgeon added, ‘‘have I encountered a case 
of similar—fiendishness."" Then he drew 
the sheet gently over the couch once more 

‘Are you prepared to say what has been 
the direct cause of death?’’ Shane asked 

“Without a post-mortem examination, 
no. In my opinion, however, death has 
been caused by some slow-acting poison 
probably injected—into a system already 
drastically weakened.”’ 

Shane set his lips tightly. It was evident 
that this statement had not surprised him 

“I do not think we need detain you 
gentlemen any longer,"’ he said. Then 
he turned to Mr. Banner, “‘I shall leave it 
to you, sir, to—break the news.’ 

“T understand, Inspector.”’ 

‘Break the news?"’ Derek Gascoyne mut- 
tered, staring 

The detective looked at the young man 
steadily 

“If I might suggest it, Captain Gascoyne, 


you should accompany Mr. Banner. Your 
sympathy will help.”’ 
Derek Gascoyne frowned uncompre- 


hendingly, then, turning, he looked down 
upon the sheeted figure with a sudden 
gasp of understanding. 

“You mean—!"’ he began in halting 
tones 

Shane nodded 

“It is her father, Henry Bronsart,’’ he 
said. 


HE Penal Code (Amendment) Bill 

passed its final reading by a substantial 
majority that owed not a little to the 
popular enthusiasm for its author. 

Mr. Howard Latimer, M. P., wags un- 
avoidably detained from voicing his ates 
sition to the bill. To be precise, Mr. 








Latimer was awaiting his trial on a charge 
of complicity in a plot to steal the Regalia, 
and his indignant assertion that the pro- 
ceeds of the robbery were for the bens of 
the proletariat and that the plot was there- 
fore justifiable, failed to earn him much 
sympathy. 

The mystery that surrounded the origin 
of Milosch Andalus remained a mystery 
to the day he walked to the scaffold and 
remains a mystery still. 

Two months after the last simmering of 
excitement had died down a reunion took 
place in Mr. Reuben Banner’s house in 
Smith Square, between the member of 
Parliament and the famous detective. 

The intervening period had kept Shane 
intensively occupied in rounding up the 
smaller fry of the conspiracy and it was 
only tonight that he had consented to re- 
lax. Shane was very like a bulldog, in his 
deliberation before attack and reluctance 
to leave go 

Tonight, however, he was prepared to 
enjoy himself in his phlegmatic way. 

“The process of putting two and two 
together,’ observed Mr. Banner in his 
most didactic tones, ‘“‘was not very no- 
ticeably adopted at Scotland Yard in the 
early stages of this case. You will admit, 
Shane, that you were sadly mistaken in 
our late lamented friend Andalus.”’ 

‘*As a member of the police force I admit 
nothing,’ he said. “‘Suppose we indulge 
in a connected résumé and fill in each 
other's blanks. First, there is the plot, 
conceived with a breadth of purpose that is 
almost staggering, to rob the nation of its 
Regalia: a task only once before attempted, 
and that in the days when such little ob- 
stacles as automatic steel shutters and 
electric alarm bells were unheard of. 

“This plot is directed solely by the 
genius of one man, Milosch Andalus. Al- 
though Andalus was not a thief by pro- 
fession he was utterly unprincipled and 
ready to sell his scientific gifts to the high- 
est bidder irrespective of that bidder's 
motive or morality. 

“In this case his services were purchased 
by an unscrupulous political party in a 
certain foreign country whose diplomatic 
relations with the British Government are, 
to say the least, strained. There is no need 
to be more explicit. 

“The party in question was prepared to 
spend some thousands of pounds in order 
to obtain a prize, of which the intrinsic 
value is about a million and a half sterling. 
Ostensibly this wealth was to be employed 
for the purpose of propaganda in this 
country and by means of that eyewash the 
instigators of the plot secured the services 
of that pathetic little driveller, Howard 
Latimer, late of the House of Commons 
and now of Pentonville.’ 

Shane paused and sipped his port. 

‘Latimer was fired with the notion of 
using the priceless emblems of royalty for 
the benefit of the proletariat and -— 
to organize the first requirement of the 
plot, which was a crowd on Tower Hill 
thick enough to cover the strategic move- 
ments of certain collaborators and to act 
as a diversion of possible attention to the 
Tower itself. Nothing is easier than to 
collect a crowd in London 


‘*The first hitch came with the defection 


of Woolf Rosenblum. Rosenblum was a 
clever crook and blackmailer, but he drank 
too tnuch and suffered from nerves in con- 
sequence. By a mere chance a neighbor in 
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is block of flats, om Derek Gascoyne, 


ot wind of something shady owing to 
Rosenblum's connection with Rosamund 
Deveril the actress—who was also play- 
ng her part in the game as a spy. 

Gascoyne realized that he had been 

idly fooled by this woman and threat- 

ned to show up Woolf unless that gentle- 
nan agreed to turn informer and disclose 
he conspiracy. To save himself Woolf did 
gree. Gascoyne watched events himself 

ither than call in the police in order to 

rap the prime mover in the plot. Also, no 
doube because his self-respect had suffered 
a severe blow and he meant to restore it. 

“But the prime mover discovered 
Woolf's defection and contrived his death 
in such a manner as to throw suspicion on 
Gascoyne. The one being who could prove 
Gascoyne’s alibi was Jasmine Bronsart, 
who was with Gascoyne at the time of 
Woolf's murder and Jasmine was therefore 
abducted. So far Andalus was winning.”’ 

Mr. Banner chuckled maliciously. 

‘So much so that you actually called 
him in as a gas expert!" 

Shane nodded ruefully. 

“You have me there,’ he admitted. 
‘And yet it was a pardonable mistake. 
In order to discover what Gascoyne knew 
about poison-gas I telephoned the orderly 
room of his regiment in the Tower though 
I gave no reasons for the query. Major 
Summers-Pierrepont informed me that 
Captain Gascoyne had completed a course 
on the subject 

“That deepened my conviction that he 

as Rosenblum's murderer. I then in- 

uired for the name of a civilian expert on 
the subject and the Major suggested 
hada with whom he was then cor- 
responding. We know now that Andalus 
took the trouble to cultivate Summers- 
Pierrepont solely in order to obtain an 
invitation to dine in the Tower on the 
night of his great coup. He was going to 
send his living alibi to that dinner.’ 

Mr. Banner passed the port and Shane 
refilled his glass reflectively. 

‘It was about that time that you began 
to make yourself a bit of a nuisance,’’ the 
detective went on. “And since you dis- 
regarded a plain warning an attempt was 
made to Boome of you. Thanks to 
Gascoyne who was watching the emissary 
that attempt failed. You bought out the 
man who made it. An hour later that 
man paid the penalty of a traitor and went 
to join Woolf Rosenblum. Decidedly 
Andalus was not a being to trifle with. 

‘The next move in the game took place 
on The Lady Katherine, a vessel manned 
by a crew subsidized by the foreign power 
we have referred to. You ran your head 
into the lion’s mouth and found yourself 
destined for a certain port whence you 
would be unlikely to reappear. At the 
risk of seeming tactless, Mr. Banner, I must 
say it served you right.”’ 


M®: BANNER pursed up his lips re- 
proachfully 

‘Let me remind you, my dear Shane, 
that Scotland Yard had reported Andalus 
safely en route for his rooms in Kensington 
when I took that step.” 

“That was so,’ Shane conceded. ‘‘My 
man had been trailing Andalus for days, 
but nothing could be observed in the least 
degree suspicious, and I became convinced 
that Aaiiien had no hand in the game. 

‘Meanwhile, the police preparations for 
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the big meeting on Tower Hill had evi- 
dently come to his ears. There was a risk 
that his scheme would be handicapped 
Therefore he wirelessed The Lady Kather- | 
ine from his illegal transmitting station at | 
Monkraven Manor, instructing the skipper | 
to change the vessel's name to that of her 
sister ship Octopus and put about, return- 
ing at all speed to the Thames Estuary once 
more 

“That was 
meeting by one day. 
able that he also gave instructions that 
Gascoyne, Miss Bronsart and yourself 
should be effectively disposed of. To 


in order to antedate the | 





It seems highly prob- | 


bring you all back again would have been | 


madness. 


“Ie was during this time I first began to 


discover something very queer about 
Andalus. A visit to his rooms in Camden 
Gardens corroborated a peculiar report 


that he had been seen to escape from his 


own house! There were a pair of spectacles | 
with plain lenses, and a volume of John- | 


marked at an odd and 
this latter begetting 


son's ‘Rasselas’ 
Significant passage; 


the inference that the occupier of the rooms | 


was apprehensive of his own sanity 
‘‘When, added to all this, a deliberately 
crazy trail was blazed half across England 
I began to realize that Dr. Andalus was 
not Dr. Andalus at all but some victim 
of a monstrous human forgery. How else 
explain the escape and recapture he en- 
dured, the unnecessary spectacles he had 
to wear, his strange incoherence when 
questioned by Miss Crabbe? The crisis 
arrived with the news that a crowd was 
collecting on Tower Hill twenty-four 


hours before I was eee for it. Your 
arrival was providentially timed, Mr 
Banner!"’ 

R. BANNER rubbed his hands 


together softly 


‘Scotland Yard owes me one there, I | 


think. If the second bomb had reached 
its billet—'’ 
‘Yes,’ Shane agreed soberly. ‘‘The 


first bomb was charged with poison gas, 
and put every pe 

radius of fifty yards. 
Heinrichs, 
into the Tower and took cover in the re- 
cess by the Traitor’s Gate. He carried a 
telescopic ladder and his job was to wait 
for the second bomb to do its work. 

‘That second bomb contained dynamite 
and was aimed to fall plumb on the roof 
of the Wakefield Tower. Dynamite ex- 
plodes downwards and outwards. No 


Then the man 


out of action in a} 


wearing a respirator sneaked | 





doubt the Regalia might have been badly | 


damaged but the man with the telescopic 
ladder would have made a stupendous haul 
Then he had merely to double back 
through the Byward Tower to Tower Hill 
once more, where his every movement 
would be masked by the confused crowd, 
into the subway turret already forced open 
for him by confederates, and underneath 
the Thames <o Vine Street where Dr 
Andalus was waiting for him with a car 
‘*Meantime the sham Andalus had been 
despatched to the officers’ mess in the 
Tower barracks. He died there and no 
doubt would have been buried without 
a soul knowing his true identity. Only 
you happened to queer that second bomb 
on boasd The Lady Katherine and instead 
it merely capsized the boat in which 
Simopoulos was making his getaway. 


‘Simopoulos saved the hangman a cer- | 
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BOY at last, here is a genuine aluminum model air 
plane that really flies. And at a small price. 
The “Mocar” monoplane—Set No. 1—is a copy of the famous 

Spirit of St. Louis. Wing spread 18 in., fuselage 12 in., power 

ful motor, special propeller, rubber-tired, disc wheels. Weight 

omplete only about 2 44 oz 

This is a practical, simple, real model plane that gives you a 
whole lot of fun for the moderate cost. The all-metal construc- 
tion makes a sturdy plane that will stand a lot of abuse. The 
outfit is mounted on cardboard with all parts plainly marked 


and full instructions for assembly. Pliers only tool necessary 
Complete with rivets, bolts, wheels, wing and fuselage cover 
ing material, only $1.50 postpaid. (3 for $4.00.) Order now. 
Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. 
Jobbers, dealers and schools write for discounts! 
The illustration below shows easy method of assembly. The large 
illustration, actual cut of finished plane 
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The Famous Leader of the widely broadcasted 
Clicquot Club Eskimos offers you an amazingly 
simple, new Banjo course by mail which any- 









one, even without musical bent, can master at 

home in a few spare hours. Positively the only method of 
or arning thru which a person of ordinary intelligence 
’ ne a Banjoist. Each lesson easy to understand, 

The course is in 6 units of 4 lessons each 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY AS YOU LEARN 
No restrictions! No conditions! Take as few 


or as many units as you wish. Send your 
name for explanatory booklet, ‘‘evidence,”’ 
testimonials, ete. A postal will do. 


Harry Reser’s International Banjo Studio No. 10 
148 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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| chickens 


| when school close 


tain amount of trouble by getting drowned. 
It was fortunate that I took the precaution 
of obstructing the possible use of the sub- 
way. We share honors there, Mr. Banner." 

Mr. Banner stroked his chin. “You 
remember the papers we found in Woolf 
Rosenblum's flat?’ he said. ‘‘The refer- 
ence to a subway, the words ‘Elevation 
46 degrees’? That shows how thorough 
they were. The range and elevation of the 
bomb thrown from on board the ship had 
been calculated to a nicety."’ 

He paused and sighed.“‘On the whole, 
Shane, I think yours has been the pleasanter 
lot. Your existence has not been imperiled 


i by blood-poisoning ingenuities and aerial 


watch-dogs. You have not been shot at 
nor half-drowned as I was. You sat in a 
chair at Scotland Yard and made every 
initial mistake conceivable. And you get 
all the credit. Miss Crabbe is quite right 
Nature never intended me for a detective. 
Pass the port, please.” 

Under the rose-shaded lamps of the 
Bonami Restaurant, that shy and intimate 
little hostelry off Albermarle Street, a re- 
union of quite another sort was in progress. 

Jasmine Bronsart had basked for two 


{months in the anodyne of blessed forget- 


fulness under the sunny skies of Cannes 
and also under the watchful eye of Miss 
Crabbe. Now, on her return, it was the 





Opposite her, an eager light in his eyes 
that belied the dandiacal monocle, Derek 
Gascoyne held his breath and waited 
But she was smiling faintly. 

“This is precisely the fourth occasion on 
which we have met,"’ she said. “‘We 
have not even been properly introduced 
You saved my life, it is true, but you don't 
know a bit what I am like. I may be sub- 
ject to secret drinking and kleptomania 
On the other hand, you may have a fiend- 
ish temper and be a potential wife-beater. 
How are we to know?” 

He stared down at his champagne glass, 
perceptibly abashed 

“But my dear girl 

“Wait please, Derek. I say, how are we 
to know! And we mightn’t agree one bit 
about the children—"’ 

The monocle fell. “Here, I say—!"’ 

‘Suppose you want the eldest boy to go 
into the Sixth Foot Guards, and I want to 
put him into the grocery business—"’ 

Derek Gascoyne groaned hopelessly. 

‘Anything vleadl awe cold-blooded—"’ 

Jasmine leaned her elbows on the table 
cupping her chin in her palms, gazing at 
him with her clear brown eyes 

“Derek, there are fifty reasons why I 
should hesitate. Everything to be said for 
care and circumspection.. The risk is 
frightful. And yet, in spite of that 


old Jasmine, cool and assertive, yet with Derek—Derek, dear—I do not—hesitate 

the leavening of repose that only experi- one. . . little bit. " 

ence and tribulation can bring. Tue Enp 
oSSSc 


Lessons 


in Money 


for Your Children 


Continued from page 55 


for all the workmen engaged on a big new 
building. The next year he did still better 
by ringing door bells and selling magazine 
subscriptions. He also sought out other 
outside opportunities to add to his savings 


URING a stay on a farm he learned 
that money was made by rearing 
So he promptly went into the 
chicken-raising business on a modest scale 
and did very well at a dollar a dozen for 
his eggs all the year round, he paying the 
feed bills and doing all the et 

His next venture was much more ambi- 
tious: he launched a children’s publication! 
From it he acquired more experience than 
money. He discovered that it was not so 
very easy to sell enough advertising for 
each issue to pay expenses, although he 
really proved an astonishingly successful 
business-getter 

Incidentally, the publication was stopped 
for the summer vaca- 
tion and I doubt whether it will be re- 
vived, since it netted no profit to speak of. 
He had a like experience with a printing 
press, with which he had dreams of making 
oodles of money by printing visiting cards, 
etc., etc., for all and sundry 

Number Two, constituted very differ- 
ently, was harder to inspire with money- 
making ideas. He preferred to spend his 
time making all kinds of things for himself 
Necessity, however, occasionally began to 
prove a spur. Both he and his older 
brother would want something verv 
badly. When he discovered that his older 
brother could get it because he had the 





money necessary to buy it, it made him 
do serious thinking, since he, of course, 
had to go without it. 

So far he has failed to exhibit any origin- 
ality in finding ways and means of earning 
money outside the family, but his educa- 
tion has advanced at least to the point 
where he has given up the ambition of be- 
coming a fireman because he has found, 
through hobnobbing most intimately with 
the men in the fire department, that they 
don't have homes altogether up to his 
ideas and don’t have automobiles of their 
own and aren't sure they can send their 
boys to college 

Number Three has a distinctly keener 
money sense. He proved an eager and suc- 
cessful salesman of the children’s magazine, 
although less than nine years old. He 
constantly has his eyes open for chances 
to make himself useful. He has become 
quite a gardener, and while he never sells 
his flowers, he doesn't at all object when 
I pay him for a particularly nice bouton- 
niére or bouquet for my office. 


T THE local flower show he exhibited 
easily the largest collection of wild 
flowers but his exhibit was too crowded to 
be as attractive as another entry and the 
loss of the three dollar first prize—he was 
only second—grieved him so much that I 
felt moved to offer him half the prize money 
for his collection. He has already made 
up his mind that he is to be a banker! 
In such homely ways it has been possible 
to inctlcate into each of them that life 
is not wholly a picnic but that every boy 
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worth his salt tries to make himself as use- 

| as he possibly can, and that that way 
es happiness and all the desirable things 
{ life 

Perhaps it is because I was born and 
1ised in Scotland that I early became im- 
bued with the worth whileness of saving! 
Later experiences have not caused me to 
hange my view. Indeed, the more I 
ce of life and of human beings, the more 
onvinced I become that the saving of a 
ational amount of money is absolutely 
essential to mental serenity. 


LL saving must be inspired, in adults as 
A well as in children, by the hope and 
prospect of future benefit and reward. Sav- 
ing commonly entails present sacrifice for 
the sake of future satisfaction. Saving rep- 
esents stored-up potential comfort, ease, 
cisure, pleasure 

In our household, weekly allowances 
are earned by good behavior. (lt takes 
quite a black mark to forfeit them) The 
full allowance is handed over—ranging 
from $1.10 to fifty cents. The definite 
understanding is, however, that it must 
be split up and utilized in three distinct 
ways: part can be spent on anything the 
voung heart desires; part is to be saved; 
and part must go to church and charity 

As an inducement to encourage saving, 
a pledge is given that when $100 has been 
sccummateed, a bonus of $100 will be added 

ind the total then withdrawn and invested 

Each Tuesday morning a deposit is made 
in the school savings bank. Rather often 
only the minimum is thus deposited, but 
by no means always 


In fact, I think that all three have now 
been effectively “‘sold’’ on the value of 
saving 


The spending problem is thus partly 
solved. Punctilious care is taken not to 
ridicule any expenditure, no matter how 
absurd. But the one who shows the best 
judgment in his expenditure is warmly 
commended If an unpraised one asks 
questions, an explanation is made and a 
comparison, or contrast, drawn between 
the two things purchased. Always, how- 
ever, each spender is left entirely free to do 
with his own spending money exactly 
as he sees fit. This phase of money educa- 
tion has to be delicately handled so as to 
preserve the sense of entire freedom and 
responsibility. 

Not long ago one of the young schemers 
learned about the black art of ‘‘subbing’’— 
that is, drawing upon earned money before 
payday. The first time the object was so 
worthy that he got away with it. When I 
learned of a third operation of this kind, 
| had to do the stern parent act and explain 
lucidly but firmly the pitfalls of such a 
practice. 

The joy of giving is one too many people 
deny themselves. Never have I known a 
stingy rich man who was getting the most 
out of life. He who is out only to get, 
get, get, gets a poor deal in the long run. 
The happiest men and women I know are 
those who have discovered the pleasure 
derived from giving. I regard it as crimi- 

nal for parents above the poverty level not 
to teach their children at a very early age 
that giving is one of the normal functions 
of life and one wholly worth while. Thanks 
presumably to a non-Scotch mother, it has 
not been hard to inspire our hopefuls with 
a love of giving to and for those unhappily 
circumstanced. 
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Number Two, the least interested in 
earning, strangely enough is the most in- 
terested in giving. He is constantly dis- 
covering objects of pity deserving all of the 
charity his means will allow. This sum- 
mer half the money saved and supplied for 
vacations was cheerfully pooled by all 
three and sent to Life’s Fresh Air Fund 

One gift which made a great hit—and 
which shows, as I see it, the kick that can 
come from giving, occurred thus: Number 
One's savings, plus a one hundred per cent 
bonus, was invested several years ago in 
General Motors stock, 
fifteen dollars a share. After a while the 
shares started rising spectacularly. 

This led to frequent discussions on the 
whole subject of investing money, so 
much so that the youthful investor be- 
came amazingly well posted on stocks and 
bonds. General Motors kept going up and 
up until ic multiplied in market value sev- 
eral times over. Just before Christmas he 
came to me with a big secret 

‘I heard mother say she would like a 
closed car as a Christmas present,"’ he said. 
‘‘T want to sell my General Motors and 
give heranewcar. Won'tshe be surprised?” 

It so happened that delivery by Christ- 
mas Day could not be promised, but when 
the circumstances were explained to the 
president of the company, who happened 
to be a personal friend, he rushed through a 
car 

It was sneaked into a neighbor's garage 
on Christmas Eve, the two of us concocted 
an excuse for taking a walk on Christmas 
Morning, and wasn't there a proud young 
fellow blowing the horn loudly enough to 
awaken the dead as we appeared before 
our house with the ‘‘big secret!"’ 


This happy result of one boy's saving 


made an impression on the others. It also 
brought home the joys of giving, for the 
action of the young donor was, of course, 
eagerly related to every visitor, and. the 
recipient was generous in her expressions 
of appreciation 


ey more interest has since been taken 
in investments. Young though they 
are, they already are enthusiastic over get 
ting interest and dividends on money saved 
“It’s a cinch!’ they declare. 

All this may strike some people as liable 
to give children an cintumniieel ida of the 
part money plays in life. They may be 
right. Only, having been born poor and 
having had much first-hand acquaintance 
with poverty, as well as fairly intimate 
association later in life with many of our 
wealthiest citizens, I have formed very 


definite ideas as to how money can make or | 


mar individual and family happiness 

Is not each one of us called upon every 
day of our life to exercise judgment in the 
handling of money, be it little or much? 
And is it not true that the gross mis- 
handling of money, either by being a short- 
sighted spendthrift or a grasping miser, 
leads to disaster? 

Incidentally, there comes to my mind a 
young man whose actions often caused me 
to laugh. He was rated as the quintessence 
of generosity. He never hada penny. But 
anniversaries and celebrations in the family 
never failed to bring a glorious box of 
flowers or candy or other gift. But later the 
bill always arrived for the family to settle! 

I once asked John D. Rockefeller, Junior, 
what was the biggest problem of his life 
Without hesitation, he replied, 


then selling under | 


“To bring | 
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| up my children in the right way.” 

He added: “‘I have earnestly sought, of 
course, to surround my children with the 
right kind of influences and have naturally 
tried to set them a proper example. But, 
like everyone else's children, they mingle 
with other children, they form their own 
associations, they make friendships, and 
from these outside contacts they inevitably 
|imbibe the atmosphere which the young 
generation now breathe. It doesn’t make 
|the problem any easier when other folks 
| impress upon my children the place occu- 
| pied, financially, by the Rockefeller family.’ 


| TT MAY interest you to know how Mr. 

Rockefeller appeals to his five boys and 
fee he has treated them in regard to 
| money 
| “*Because my father was rich,”’ he im- 
presses upon them, ‘‘everybody expected 
that I would grow up to be nothing but a 
loafer, a spendthrift, a mere chaser after 
pleasure, an utterly useless citizen. Well, 
I have tried conscientiously to disappoint 
such expectations by being neither an idler 
nor a spendthrift, but as useful a citizen as 
| 1 have known how to be 

‘But the people are surer than they ever 


were in my case that you, being of the 
third generation, will turn out to be 
wholly worthless, caring for nothing but 


your own selfish pleasure and self-indul 
gence. Are the people right in having this 
idea of you? 

‘Are you going to prove just as idle and 
extravagant and useless as they so con- 
fidently expect and predict? Or are you go 
ing to fool them? Are you going to show 
them that you have something in you, that 
you are not made of worthless stuff, that 
you have backbone and sense and gumption 
and are capable of becoming something 
better than parasites, without character or 
aim or purpose? 

| Mr. Rockefeller has started each of his 
children, at the age of seven, with an al- 
lowance of thirty cents a week and has 
| taught them to keep an exact record each 
week of the amount spent, the amount 
given to church and Senos school and the 
amount saved—just such a record as the 
founder of the Rockefeller fortune himself 
kept until he was over fifty, and as the 
younger Rockefeller himself kept until he 
was well into his forties. 

As the Rockefeller children grow older 
their allowance is increased to one dollar a 
week, with an extra five cents added week 
after week when the account is accurately 
kept and five cents deducted each week a 
mistake is shown. But, all told, the al- 
lowance does not exceed two dollars a week 
until the age of fifteen is reached 

After that the allowance is made large 
enough to buy clothing and to provide for 
all other wants apart from living, educa- 
tion and doctors’ bills. Eight years of 

careful training in the spending of money, 
the giving of money and the saving of 


money, fits a youth to handle money pru- 
dently, Mr. Rockefeller has found 
The Rockefeller children are paid for 


doing chores, just as their father used to be 
paid fifteen cents an hour for sawing wood 
when he was a boy. The senior John D 
had to do a lot of chopping of wood, he 
had to milk cows, look after poultry, and 
so forth 

Money was not handed out to him at the 
rate of even thirty cents a week! He pnce 
told me that the first real money he ever 


made was by hatching turkey eggs, allow 
ing the young turkeys to find their own 
food, and then selling them at the best 
price he could get. 

The elder Mr. Rockefeller, I understand. 
still has the little book which has a record 
of his givings when he started work and 
had to maintain himself 

Some time ago I heard and related 
story to John D., Junior, which he relished 
A subscription was being raised at school 
and the student who tackled one of the 
Rockefeller boys suggested that he con 
tribute a certain amount, mentioning twen- 
ty dollars. ‘“‘Who do you think | am, 
a blooming Vanderbilt?’’ exploded the 
youthful Rockefeller. 

How one rich father is successfully fit- 
ting his son to handle money prudently 
contains a suggestion for other well-to-do 

arents. The boy has been away at school 
eee enough to find out just how much it 
costs him to live 

Father and son talked over the idea of 
fixing a monthly allowance to cover all 
living expenses, including clothes, board, 
entertainment, and so forth, but not to 
include any doctors’ bills. They had no 
difficulty in arriving at a sum agreeable to 
both—incidentally, it was quite modest. 

By and by the father, anxious to train 
the youth for his future responsibilities, 
had another talk with him. He told the 
son that he proposed to hand’over to him a 
lump sum which, invested judiciously, 
would yield him his monthly allowance. 

The son was thrilled by this token of 
confidence in him. 

The money having been duly deposited 
with a trust company in the youth’s name, 
he asked his father whether it would be 
advisable to invest in such-and-such se 
curities. The father refused to express an 
opinion, but suggested that he talk things 
over with the officers of the bank. 

This the youth did and, without further 
consultation with his father, proceeded to 
make various investments. After, but not 
before making his purchases, he sent the 
facts to his father 


ND now this young man follows with 
keen interest what is going on in the 
investment field 

“Later on,’ the father told me, “‘I will 
turn over more money to him for invest- 
ment, so as to give him broader opportunity 
to build up a bank account by the exercise 
of judgment in selecting investments. In 
this way, I am hopeful that, when the 
time comes for him to receive what will 
one day come to him, he will not be carried 
off his feet or lose his head, but will look 
upon the wise investing of money as a 
matter of course 

‘By giving him more and more scope as 
he reaches manhood, he will have an op- 
portunity to learn both how to spend and 
how to save money. Then, it will be no 
new thing for him, it will be no new sensa- 
tion to have the investing and spending 
and saving of a considerable amount of 
money.” 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt is teaching 
his children that they must earn money 
This is revealed in the following letter 
Teddy the Third sent to Commander Byrd 
just before the intrepid explorer sailed on 
his present expedition to the Antarctic: 


Dear Commander Byrd: A little while 


ago I asked mother if ten dollars would be 
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ough to come in handy if sent to you, and 


1e said “‘yes."” Therefore, I decided to 
end you ten dollars which I earned this 
immer by painting the piazza roof, wash- 
¢ the muresco off the walls and ceiling of 
1c bathroom, weeding the garden and 
irious other similar jobs. I thought you 
ight be able to buy some extra things. 
Much love and more luck, 

Teddy Roosevelt, Third. 


F YOU get no thrill out of money except 
| when you are spending it, your money 
ducation has been faulty and it behooves 
you to take yourself in hand, indulge in 
arnest thinking, squarely face your cir- 
cumstances, look ahead and _ ponder 
vhither you are steering. 

You would not knowingly be content, 
vould you, to waste seventy-five per cent 
of your daily comforts or your food or your 
assets? Why be satisfied to waste seventy- 
five per cent of what your money can yield 
your 

Once a person gets the right slant on 
money and its potentialities, he can derive 
just as much thrill from earning and just as 
much thrill from saving and just as much 
thrill from giving as from spending. 

Why hirple through life hitting on one 
money cylinder when you have it within 
your power to hit on all four? It is our 
birthright to seek all the happiness we can 
possibly find. Why get only twenty-five 
per cent of happiness out of whatever 


Grand Opera for the 
Well-Tired Business Man 


Continued from page 49 


I] Ginsberg and La Gladys hurry off and 
Boppo laments for his lost son. The 
whistle blows and all the clerks return to 
their places in the clerical department 
except Maria who sings of her love for the 
man with the mustache. She slowly picks 
up the chopped-ham sandwich on rye 
bread and ~ it into her bosom as the 
curtain falls. 


INTERMEZZO— BALLET 
DaNcE OF THE MISCELLANEOUS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The locale of this ballet is the interior of 
drawer G in the filing cabinet. Several 
letters under ‘‘Sales—Miscellaneous,"’ 
dance merrily together in celebration of 
having Saturdays off during July and 
August. Suddenly in comes a letter which 
should have been filed under ‘‘Sales 
South Dakota’’ and the miscellaneous 
letters draw away with expressions of dis- 
taste 

She flutters about pitifully, feeling her- 
self not wanted. . Pierrot bounds in and 
after a mad dance captures the misplaced 
letter and carries her off in triumph to 


Sales—South Dakota.’’ All the mis- 
cellaneous letters resume their merry dance. 
Curtain 
ACT THREE 


Boppo, sitting in his private office, sings 
disconsolately of business conditions. The 
twenty-four little Babson charts come in, 
but fail to cheer him up. In the depths of 
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money we may have when, by 
thought, we can get one hundre 
of happiness? 

Russell Sage was such a miser that he | 
could not bring himself to give away a 
dollar, not even when he drew up his will 
He pitifully tried to excuse his holding on 
to his hoard, until he entered his grave, by | 
saying in his will that his wife was better | 
fitted than he to handle his millions and | 
that, therefore, he was leaving every | 
penny to her. No sane person wants to 
emulate that kind of an example. 

Every week you read in the newspapers | 
of this, that or the next wealthy man or | 
woman who has fallen on evil days and | 
has become absolutely penniless. 

In almost all such cases the facts, 
when revealed, disclose that the person 
had no money sense and found fun only 
in squandering with a lavish and fool- 
ish hand. That example, likewise, is to 


be avoided. 


taking 
per cent 


'O GET the most out of money and the 
most out of life, it is essential for us to | 
cultivate a well-balanced conception of the 
relative importance of Earning, Saving, 
Spending, Giving. Then you can not only 
get a maximum of fun out of your pursuit 
of money and your employment of it, but 
you cannot fail to add to the happiness of 
others. 
And isn't that the sum total of true-blue 
success? 


despair he hears a girl singing in the cler- 
ical department about a wonderful young 
executive who will some day come to save 
Boppo and Company from bankruptcy. 

He sends for the girl and it is Maria 
He questions her and she tells him of a 
beautiful dream. He laughs bitterly and 
is about to discharge her when the door 
opens and in comes a young man with a 
mustache and a pleasing personality 
Boppo thinks he is an insurance agent and 
is on the point of throwing him out when 
Maria intervenes and tells Boppo that this 
is the young man of her dream. 

The young man then sits down and tells 
Boppo exactly what is the matter with his 
business. Boppo falls on his knees with 
gratitude pe offers the young man a 
position as an executive. The young man | 
says that he will accept only on condition 
that he be allowed to marry Maria 

Boppo consents and the young man takes | 
off his mustache. It is I! Petootie. Boppo, 
overcome with joy, embraces the lost son 
who has made good and II Petootie em-| 
braces Maria. I] Ginsberg comes in and 
is fired and the curtain falls on the happy 
trio looking through the files for the 
correspondence on ‘*Weddings—General 
1928." 








An opera like that would do away with 
the necessity for any special inducements 
in order to get business men inside an 
opera house. They would be simply crazy 
to go. 
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“What's Andy Blair 
Doing Now?” 


Bill—“‘Haven’t you heard? He’s 
the new sales-manager for Hess 
& Schoble and they say his salary 
is $7500 a year.” 

Tom—‘“He certainly has come up 
fast. He wasn’t getting over $50 a 
week the last time I saw him. 
How’d he do it?” 

Bill—“Took up a course with the 
1.C. S. and studied at night. That’s 
why the old crowd hasn’t seen so 
much of him in the last few years. 
I wish I'd had the sense to do it 
too. I'd be making more money 


right now if I had.” 
Why and get ready for promotion 
you if you will only 
to do that is easy 

best in the coupon be- 
to the International 
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bring you information 
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don’t you study 
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make the start. And the way 
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Thi your opportunity. Don’t let it slip by 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
The Universal University 
Box 2960-D, Seranton, Penna 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the sub fore which I have marked 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Rusiness Management C) Advertising 
j Indust al Management LL) English 
Personnel Managem nt Bu yndence 
} Traffic Management LJ) Show Card an i Sign 
LJ Accounting and € P. a Letteri 
Coaching [ Steno raphy and Typing 
}Cost Accounting [ vil Se 
Bookkeeping [ Railway Mail Clerk 
Salesmansh iP }Common School Subjects 
Secretarial High School Subjects 
UL Spanish 0 Fron h }Iustrating (2 Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
[ trical Engineex CZ Architect 
LJ ic Lighting [} Architects’ Blueprints 
C} Mechanical Enginee {|} Contractor and Builder 
L) Mechanical Draftsman () Architectural Draftsman 
f 
if 


iness Correst 


}] Elec 
EFlectr 


Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 

Railroad Positions ] Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating ]} Chemistry _] Pharmacy 
(J) Civil Eng or C) Mining } Automobile Work 

Survey nd Mapping } Airplane Engines 

Plumbing and Heating } Agriculture and Poultry 
L)Steam Engineering ©) Radio (j Mathematics 


Name 
Street Address 


State 
send thia coupon to the 
ola Canadian, Limited, 


city 
lt you reside in Canada, 
tional Corresponds nee Se 


Inter na- 
Me mtreal 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective hearing and Head 
Noises enjoy conversation, go to Thea- 
treand Church because they useLeonard 
visible Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny 
Megaphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteriesor 
head piece. They are Unseen Com- 
forts and inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of the 
inventor who was himself deaf 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 237, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


yaiAl 

every weex 13 WEEKS 

Your neighbors si A YeAR ISCENTS 
know the Pathf Inder and you will like it--the every 
ns Center 
t--nothing 
8, scien 


else like 

oe, trave * 

ett ent. | 
Trial 13 weeks 

Bor $1 for f e inow. Addre 
Pathfinder, Dept. 80 Washington, D.c. 
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Color Harmony in 
Your Clothes 


Continued from page 81 





Blond Type 


Color Chart 


Pale or Colorless Complexion 





Suit ee and ‘Neckwear 


Gloves | Hats \Shoes 


Hosiery 





Plain White |Maroon 
Red 


Dark Brown 

Sharkskin Brown|Tan Striped 

Tan Gray 
Pale Plum 
Warm Green 


Dark Plum 
Dark Warm 
Green 


™ Henna, Orange | Black 


|Mocha \Dark Brown Black 
Reindeer| Warm Gray |Brown 
|Green | 


Maroon 
|Brown 


Plum 
Dark Green 





in neckwear, or insipid color combinations. 


* With above avoid blue in any form, bluish green, pink, purple, yellow, tan, or brown 





Plain White 
Tan Striped 
Gray 
Pink 
Warm Green 


Maroon 
Henna 
Orange 

Red 

Warm Green 


Oxford Gray 
Sharkskin Gray 


\Gray |Dark Gray [Black 
|Reindeer| Pearl with 


Black Band 


Maroon 
Gray 
Black 


Dark Green | 





the warm colors. 


* With the above avoid blues, blue-greens, purple, tan, or brown in neckwear and keep to 








Navy Blue is too contrasting and intense for this type. 
xreens have a tendency to wash out the color in the person. 


It and any form of blues or cold 








colors when used together but, that these 
colors create vibration, even having a 
musical relation, we will take it more seri- 
ously and at the same time get some of the 
real beauty out of the harmony nature has 
been creating for us since time began. 

Modern man is an anachronism. Bi- 
ologically, he is out of harmony with all 
other animals. The male is distinguished 
among beasts, birds and reptiles for beauty 
of adornment 

The lioness is but a minor companion to 


its mate; the buck deer shames the economy 
of the doe; the strutting peacock spreads 
abroad his gorgeous plumage and has 
long been known as a symbol of pomp 
and pride 

But man, only recently, has relinquished 
his natural position to the female 

She it is, who, with borrowed finery is 
now the emblem of beauty—of form and 
of color—a place she could not hold, did 
not man put her there—a substitute for 
him. 





Color 
Brunette Type 


Chart 
Ruddy Complexion 





Collar and —_ 


Shirt ear 


Suit 


Hats Shoes 


Hosiery Gloves 





Dark Brown Plain White Maroon 
Sharkskin Brown} or Matched in| Red 
Tan | Stripes of Henna 
| Tan Old Gold 
Green Green 
Plum ‘Plum 
|Black 


Mocha /Brown |Black 
Brown Reindeer Tan | or 
| Black |Pigskin |Gray Brown 
| Tan 
| Green 
Plum 


Maroon 





must be warm in color. 


* With above avoid blue, bluish greens, brown in neckwear or tan, and if green is used it 





Blue 

Black 

Plum 
Powder Blue 
Red, Dark 


Plain White 
Blue Striped 
Gray 
Plum 
Powder Blue 


Navy Blue 


Black |\Gray Gray | Black 
Reindeer Pearl 

Navy 

Powder Blue 





* With above avoid bluish greens, henna, orange, yellow. 





Black 

Blue 

Plum 

Red, Henna 
Green 


Plain White 
Blue Striped 
Pale Plum 
Tan 

Warm Green 
Gray 


Oxford Gray 
Sharkskin Gray 
Light Gray 


Black Gray Gray 
Navy Reindeer| Pear! 
Plum | 


Dark Green 
Dark Gray 








* With above avoid using purple, bldish green, greenish blue, tan in neckwear or brown. 








The New McCLURE’S 
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OU must rush your sub- 
oe to the Literary 
Guild of America before 
January first if you want to 
save $3.00 MORE! After 
that date the subscription 
fee must be raised to $21.00. 
This is your last opportunity 
to get the twelve special 





You Save *32° More! 


By subscribing now you protect yourself from 
the price increas: for one full year. A list of 
the next few titles scheduled for publication would 
immediately convince you of the merit of the Guild 
plan if previous selections had not already done so. 

While the supply of previous Guild successes 
last you may start your subscription with any you 
choose regardless of the trade prices of the 
titles desired. The duration of your membership 
will be reduced one month for each title chosen. 

Those who join the Guild now, at the old low 
price, will enjoy all of the new privileges which 
will be incorporated in the Guild plan after the 
price has been raised. 

Your book comes to you each month on the 
regular publication date, the day the same title in 
its regular “‘trade’”’ form is re ‘leased for sale in the 
stores., Thus you will be reading tomorrow’s 
successes today instead of waiting until you have 
heard them discussed everywhere. 

A subscription to the Literary Guild of America 
is the most perfect Christmas gift. It is a tribute 
to the discrimination, taste and intelligence of the 


pL 


~ 
S 


Joseph Wood Krutch and 
Burton Rascoe. An eminent 
board of literary people whose 
opinion you are sure to 
respect. 
MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE FREE! 

Mail the coupon in the 
corner of this page at once. 
Indicate in the spaces pro- 








editions of important new 
books chosen by Carl Van 
Doren and his associates for 
the old price of $18.00. 


Every effort has _ been 
made to keep the price down, 
but it has been found impossi- 
ble if the Guild is to continue 
to issue books of the sam: 
high quality that it has in the 
past and incorporate some start- 
ling new features in 1929. As ex- 
amples of the Guild’s ability to 
select the very best 


A 
os 
A 


members, TRISTRAM, 
umes of TRADER HORN, 
PY MOUNTAIN, 


POINT, 
Aldous Huxley. 


be ks, 


JOURNEY, 
trated, 


OVER 60,000 MEMBERS 


both copiously 


The entire membership of more 
than 60,000 people, as well as those 
who join now, are to be granted still 


more privileges in 1929. 


manuscripts 

before publication, it has given its 
both vol- 
HAP- 
FRANCOIS 
VILLON and POINT COUNTER 
the latest fiction success by 
As examples of the 
fine printing and binding of Guild 
the members have received 
BLACK MAJESTY, AN INDIAN 
illus- 


and FRANCOIS VILLON. 


a) 


Pa 
| COrpay 
Caany 


yo x 


/ RY 


membership fee, 


Utne I 
E 


vided which previous Guild 
you desire. There is “no 
no dues, assess- 
ments or postage. You pay only 
for the books you receive and 
you pay much less than full 
price for those. 
If, for any reason, you are not 
pleased with the Guild plan you 
can cancel your subscription by 
giving one month's notice. The 
trade price is then charged for the 


books you have received and the 


> balance of your money is refunded. 


- in 


The Literary Guild offers readers 
the most economical plan of book 
buying available in America. It 
delivers directly to its members’ 
doors, postpaid, twelve of the best 
books published in America—one 
each month in the year—for a 
single subscription fee of only $18. 
It is a simple problem in mathe- 
matics to figure the tremendous 
cash saving to you. 

The books are chosen by Carl 
Van Doren, assisted by Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Elinor Wylie, 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., 


Dept. 64-McC., New York City 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 

55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 64-McC., New York City. 
Gentlemen: You may enter me as a subscriber to 
the Literary Guild of America for one year. I will 
pay you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for five months only You will send me one 
new book a month I may cancel this subscription 
by giving one month's notice. In this case you will 
charge me only the retall price of books received and 
refund the balance. (If more than one book is chosen 
from list below, add $3.00 per title to the initial pay- 
rent. This amount will be deducted from the bal 
ance of your subscription fee 


Name. 
Address. 


City State 
Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you can 
save $1.00 by sending $18.00 with this coupon 
Antedate my subscription months and send 
me: 

Happy Mountain 

Trader Horn 

.. Trader Horn, Vol, Li 


An Indian Journey 
Point Counter Point 
Francois Villon 








WARM IN WINTER 


| JAVANA—luxury city of the Caribbean—on the thresh- 

~* old of the Tropics and the Never-Never lands—the 

romantic centuries beckon. . . . Far cry, indeed, from Col- 
Racine umbus to the ordered brilliance of the world’s most beautiful 
Todiing Casino the smart parade of fashionable wealth along the 
— famous Prado—the Jockey Club, gayest of sport and Fashion 
Bathing panoramas—Polo—Golf on three splendid courses—Sea-Bath- 
orig ing every day—Jai-Alai, fastest game on earth—Motoring 
Jai-Alai along the Velvet Highway . . . the sophisticated amusements 
Hennes in short, of the cosmopolitan world we call ‘‘Society.” 


Any Cuban Consulate or the National 
Tourist Commission, Havana, or any travel agency. 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 








